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PREFACE 


THROUGHOUT this book counseling is considered 
to be the central service of the guidance program with all other 
services occupying a supporting role. That is to say, the functions of 
gathering pertinent information about individual pupils, providing 
certain essential- information for them, carrying on placement and 
follow-up activities and other similar functions are designed primarily 
to make the counseling service increasingly effective. This interpre- 
tation of the role of counseling in relation to other guidance services 
stems from the viewpoint that the guidance process is fundamentally 
a personalized one. Hence, the person-to-person contact which char- 
acterizes the counseling relationship is the medium through which 
all guidance services are brought to bear upon and serve the indi- 
vidual. ` 

The emphasis placed upon counseling as the focal service of the 
guidance program should not be regarded by the reader as detracting 
from the importance of the others. Indeed, counseling in the absence 
of its supporting services is almost certain to be ineffective. These 
services and their development are discussed in detail in Chapter Six. 

Just as all guidance services are inter-related and inter-dependent, 
so are they related to the total school program. Likewise, the func- 
tions of all staff members bear a relationship to the task of providing 
guidance services for all pupils in the school. There is a tendency in 
some schools to look upon counselors as the guidance workers in the 
school, to view guidance and instructional services as mutually exclu- 
sive. As a matter of fact every member of the staff is a guidance 
worker though only a few are assigned counselors. Though counseling 
is obviously not an instructional function, it is an integral part of the 
total educational service. As such it serves the important function, 
among others, of making the instructional program more effective by 
helping teachers to understand the needs and problems of individual 
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pupils and their relation to the classroom situation. Again, counseling 
contributes to the effectiveness of instruction by assisting pupils to 
understand and take into account individual needs, interests, abilities, 
and ultimate goals in choosing subjects, curricula, and extra-class 
activities. However, the counseling service cannot contribute to the 
effectiveness of the instructional program in the absence of strong 
supporting services. It is this fact which suggests that counselors are 
not the sole guidance workers in the school. Counseling depénds for 
its effectiveness upon the supporting services mentioned earlier, most 
of which must be provided through the efforts of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Most books concerned with counseling have ignored the interde- 
pendence of counseling and its supporting services. None with which 
this writer is familiar has presented counseling in the secondary school 
setting in terms of its.initiation, development, and relation to other 
guidance services. Likewise, none has attempted to provide an over- 
view of counseling and its supporting services designed to acquaint 
prospective counselors, practicing counselors having a limited coun- 
seling experience, administrators, and teachers with a complete de- 
scription of the counseling service in operation in the school setting 
with particular reference to the roles of all staff members in it. That, 
in general, is the purpose of this book. 

The writer would describe this book as a basic text in secondary 
school counseling. As such it proposes to serve the interests of two 
different groups of students. First, it is designed to provide teachers 
and administrators with an over-view of counseling and its supporting 
services and their respective roles in making the counseling service, 
effective and, second, to provide students with an opportunity to 
explore the counseling field as a possible area of educational speciali- 
zation. In the case of administrators and teachers, most would prob- 
ably take no additional formal courses in the counseling area. Their 
objective in an introductory course would be largely that of becoming 
acquainted with the nature and purposes of the counseling process 
and their respective roles in it as a secondary school service. In addi- 
tion, though some probably would not have this outcome as an origi- 
nal objective, they should emerge from such an experience with 
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certain knowledges and competencies related to the counseling of 
high school pupils. This might include such things as a better under- 
standing of the nature and extent of pupil needs and problems, im- 
proved skill in interviewing and counseling, some degree of familiarity 
with the various methods, tools, and techniques of counseling, an 
acquaintance with some ways of developing counseling and its sup- 
porting services, some knowledge of and skill in counseling adults, 
and ways of evaluating the school’s counseling service. Certainly 
people who get these knowledges and skills from an introductory 
experience will be better able to participate in developing, operating, 
and improving the counseling service in their respective schools. 
Since most administrators and teachers perform the counseling func- 
tion to some extent, improved knowledges and skills will certainly 
do no less than raise the general level of counseling effectiveness in 
secondary schools. r ° 

For those students who seek to explore counseling as a possible or 
probable area of professionalization, this book is designed to provide 
them with a rather detailed description of the counseling service in 
secondary schools—its nature, development, operation, and evalua- 
tion. Since the writer considers the tasks of developing the counseling 
service, improving supporting services, and evaluating the effective- 
ness of counseling as of great importance, several case studies are 
included by way of illustrating how some schools have carried out 
these fundamental procedures. 

The counselor education curriculum varies markedly among col- 
leges and universities which offer such training. Some offer only an 
introductory course in the field of counseling; others offer more than 
one. Though a number of institutions now provide supervised coun- 
seling’ practice, many others do not. In some instances, introductory 
counseling courses are concerned more with counseling methods and 
techniques of a theoretical character than with problems and prac- 
tices of secondary school counseling. This book is based upon the 
conviction that institutions offering a single course in counseling 
usually serve administrators, teachers, and prospective counselors, and 
that an introduction to the practical aspects of developing, operating, 
and evaluating counseling in secondary schools will be of greater 
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value than would a more theoretical approach. Though this volume 
contains some essential materials of a theoretical and philosophical 
nature, it is devoted mainly to the practical aspects of the counseling 
service. 

The problems encountered in gearing an introductory counseling 
course to the diverse needs, interests, and backgrounds of a group 
composed of practicing counselors, administrators, teachers, and 
prospective counselors are sometimes difficult to solve. Relatively few 
institutions find it feasible to establish separate courses in the sam€ 
area for cach interest group. In the case of the introductory area in 
counseling the best solution seems to lie in the direction of pointing 
the instruction and group activities toward the level of those admin- 
istrators and teachers who desire an acquaintance with the counseling 
function and who seek to develop some usable skills which might be 
employed in developing, operating, and evaluating a counseling serv- 
ice in secondary schools. Since the introductory counseling course 
provides students with a point of view and some first-level skills in 
the counseling function, any who may later pursue further study in 
the counseling field will have gained from it the foundation upon 
which further training may be built. Counselor trainers recognize 
that all students who participate in the introductory course in coun- 
seling do not plan to become specialized counselors. They recognize, 
too, that the counseling service depends for its effectiveness upon a 
number of supporting services, and that those services must be con- 
tributed to by administrators and teachers who have an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the nature, purposes, and functions of sec- 
ondary school counseling. Finally, the counselor trainer knows from | 
experience and observation that highly developed technical skills on 
the part of the counselor will serve little purpose in the school if 
other staff members know too little about the counseling service to 
participate in its development, operation, and evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION TO THE COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


THE CONCEPT of counseling as one of a group of 
services which make up the guidance program is generally accepted. 
In this book the counseling service is presented as the central serv- 
ice of the guidance program with others considered as being de- 
signed primarily to make the counseling function both possible and 
effective. This point of view should become more understandable 
to the reader as he progresses through the book, particularly with 
the reading of Chapter 6, “Developing Supporting Services.” 

This chapter is concerned with some of the practical and philo- , 
sophical aspects of counseling as the major service of the guidance 
program. Effective counseling must rest upon certain basic assump- 
tions relating to counseling as an educational service. The counselor 
needs a well defined point of view with respect to the nature of the 
counseling process if he is to be effective in any attempt to aid 
counselees to make appropriate choices, plans, and adjustments. The 
counselor needs also to understand the responsibilities and knowledge 
needed by the counselee in order to make counseling effective. The 
latter, for example, must understand his role in the counseling rela- 
tionship; and he must accept major responsibility for making the proc- 
ess achieve appropriate objectives through the attainment of a stead- 
ily increasing degree of self-directiveness. He must view counseling as 
a learning process through which he enhances his own skills in prob- 
lem`šolving: Let us examine first some of the basic assumptions upon 
which the counseling relationship rests. 


SOME BASIC ASSUMPTIONS IN THE 
COUNSELING PROCESS 
In the counseling process, the counselor must make certain assump- 
tions if he is to justify the time and effort he spends with counselees. 
1 
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Moreover, certain of these assumptions, or basic concepts, serve to 
condition a particular counseling situation. For example, the coun- 
selor who approaches counseling with the point of view that it is 
essentially a learning experience for the counselee is almost certain 
to proceed in a manner quite different from one in which the 
counselor believes the process to be one of his making decisions for 
the counselee. The basic assumptions discussed below are designed 
to set forth some of the concepts upon which, in the opinion’ of this 
writer, effective counseling may be based. ‘ 


Individual Differences Are Significant 


The fact that individuals differ in a variety of ways has long been 
recognized. With the introduction of instruments for measuring 
differences in aptitudes, interests, abilities, and personality char- 
acteristics a somewhat refined calculation of those differences became 
possible. While a knowledge of differences among individuals has 
significance for the counselor, differences within the individual are 
often more significant. To know that a counselee is stronger in 
mechanical ability than in abstract ability provides the counselor 
with a knowledge which he sees need for interpreting to the pupil 
as he plans his educational program. The knowledge that a particular 
pupil is an ineffective reader, or that he has consistent difficulties 
in mathematics, or that he has a relatively high degree of social ability 
are all important bits of information for the counselor as he assists 
the pupil to make educational, occupational, and personal-social 
choices, plans, and adjustments. 

The need for applying knowledge of individual differences is an 
urgent one. The counselor sometimes falls into the habit of applying 
generalizations concerning these differences to individual “pupils. 
That is, he believes that mathematical ability is essential to college 
preparation in the field of engineering and, accordingly, he is likely 
to discourage any pupil who is weak in mathematics from entering 

e pre-engineering ‘curriculum. By the same token, he is likely to 
) the pupil whose high school scholastic record sis average or 

_ below as unlikely to succeed in college, While these two generaliza- 
tions may have some validity, they should not be applied to a par-. 
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ticular individual. Many individuals have been successful in 
educational and occupational areas for which they showed relatively 
little aptitude while in high school. Such traits as determination, 
industry, tenacity, and other similar qualities of character often 
compensate in some measure for lack of superior scholarship. The 
counselor needs to recognize this fact in applying what he knows 
about individual differences and their significance. 

Each counselee needs assistance in analyzing his aptitudes, abilities, 
interests, and attitudes in relation to his present and future goals. 
The counselor must seek evidence that the individual may be able 
to achieve his goals despite the factors which, if employed as gen- 
eralizations, usually point to probable failure. Each individual has 
certain unique characteristics which may compensate for apparent 
4 limitations; likewise, each individual may be expected to have certain 

other characteristics which may detract from his obvious strengths 
iby in one“way or another. It is imperative that the counselor recognize 
ji 
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that individual differences are relative rather than absolute; it is 
equally urgent that he keep in mind that instruments employed for 
diagnosing individual strengths and weaknesses are by no means 
infallible. The most reliable of those instruments may be invalidated 
by a variety of circumstances such as faulty administration, improper 
scoring, biased or improper interpretation, and other similar errors 
which tend to invalidate measurement results. è 
An important consideration in applying the principle of individual 
j differences is that the counselor approach each individual with full 
A recognition that he is unique in all of the characteristics which he 
has“in common with other individuals: To do this will alert the ~ 
counselor to the dangers inherent in individual analysis through 
generalizations based upon established concepts of individual differ- 
| ences. The appearance of the concept of individual differences with 
the consequent realization that mass methods were not adequately 
meeting individual needs was an important factor in the deyglopmoui 
of the counseling process. Once the full impact'of this concept was we, 
felt, alert educators saw need for meeting the instructional needs of 
pupils through use of techniques designed to individualize classroom 


procedures. It was soon recognized, however, that these needs repre- 
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sented only a part of those which must be met, that the process of 
individual planning required procedures which could not be pro- 
vided through groups. This realization led to emphasis upon the 
person-to-person relationship which we now recognize as a singular 
characteristic of the counseling process. 


Counseling as a Learning Process 


The counseling process is a dynamic one only if the pupil utilizes 
it as a learning process. The competent counselor recognizes the 
need for encouraging and assisting the counsclee to develop appropri- 
ate attitudes and modes of behavior through counseling. He aids 
the counsclee to see pertinent relationships between choices, plans, 
and adjustments and desirable personal goals. These he recognizes 
in a generic sense and thus becomes increasingly able to apply 
learnings to future situations which offer an opportunity for self- 
direction. 

While some of the learning which occurs in the counseling rela- 
tionship is specific in nature, much of it is adaptable to generalized 
situations. The counselee learns, for example, that certain aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities have particular significance for certain courses, 
curricula, future educational planning, and occupational life. As a 
result, he applies knowledge of these relationships to planning in 
other areas. While seeing certain specific relationships, he also recog- 
nizes that, in general, his own strengths and limitations have sig- 
nificance in many areas of planning. To the extent that he develops 
increasing skill in applying his growing knowledge of the relationships 
which exist between personal attributes and his environment the 
counseling situation is, for him, a learning situation. 4 

In discussing the criteria of effective counseling, Shostrom and 
Brammer allude to the relation of counseling to learning: 


The criterion, or standard, of successful counseling is as important as 
the method. A fundamental question at this point is: What outcomes do 
we expect from counseling? In guidance programs, and in counseling in 
particular, the student is concerned with knowledge about himself and 
the world of work, attitudes toward himself and others, and selected 
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i skills in personal problem solving. Counseling is regarded now as a learn- 
ing situation comparable to the classroom. . - a> 
Learning through counseling does not occur alone in situations 
Z which enable the counselee to recognize relationships between his 
4 assets and limitations and future educational and vocational plan- 
ning. Quite as important are the learnings which relate to personal 
and social adjustment. The individual may often fail to recognize 
A thåt-loss of friends, for example, may stem from unattractive ele- 
ments in his own personality, or that inadequate behavior in social 
situations is a result of unhealthful attitudes toward others. In situa- 
tions relating to the counselee’s need for more adequate personal 
adjustment, the counselor must be skillful in assisting him to ap- 
praise those behavior patterns which lead to unsatisfactory relation-» 
A ships with others. Moreover, he must recognize that the counselee 
cannot be “taught” that his difficulties stem from personality faults, 
rather he must be helped to identify and accept them as character- 
= istics which lie at the foundation of his particular maladjustment. 
Of major importance to the counselee in learning through the 
counseling process is the imperative need for developing an attitude -~ 
of acceptance—a disposition to recognize his limitations and a 
ia willingness to accept them as obstacles to desirable adjustment. 
j Certainly neither of these objectives can be accomplished unless the 
j 
| 


counselee participates fully in identifying the causes of maladjust- 


A 1 Everett L. Shostrom and Lawrence M. Brammer, The Dynamics of Coun- 
seling (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952), P. 145- 
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removing the impelling causes, but one in which the counselee is _ 


assisted to recognize and interpret the problem, explore possible solu- 
tions and, finally, to arrive at a course of action which he wishes 
to try as a possible way of meeting a recognized difficulty. 


Counseling Readiness Is Essential 


Counseling readiness on the part of an individual is often more 
elusive than is the psychological concept of such readiness. It*is one 
thing to generalize in connection with counseling readiness by 
stating that the counselee must feel a need for the counselor’s serv- 
ices, that he must understand the nature and purposes of counseling, 
and that he must be ready to accept the counselor as a professional 
worker and as a personality. It is often quite another matter for the 
counselor to recognize counseling readiness on the part of the coun- 
selee. He may sometimes assume by the counselee’s manner and 
attitude that he is ready to reveal his problem when actually he may 
be attempting to convey the impression that he has no problem of 
particular significance. He may have developed a sensitivity about the 
problem which leads him to strive for a calm demeanor designed to 
discourage the counselor from attempting to draw him out. The un- 
trained counselor may often interpret a pleasant attitude on the part 
of the counselee as evidence of a readiness to accept the counselor and, 
consequently, readiness for revealing the problem which prompted 
him to seek out the counselor. An appropriate manner of caution in 
this connection is one which emphasizes that the counselor should 
let the counselee initiate discussion of the problem and that he be 
encouraged to express his feelings concerning it without urging or 
probing: zi a 


former may be promoted through group discussions of the nature 


Gors of the counseling service and the relation of it to other 


uidance activities, Orientation classes, or units in regular classes, 
will often promote pupil understanding of the guidance program 
generally, and counseling specifically. Pupils who are to have access 
to the services of the guidance program need to be familiar with the 
kinds of pupil information collected for inclusion in their personal 
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inventories, the uses made of personal data, the types of tests used 
and their purposes, the school’s activities related to placement and 
follow-up, and the relation of all of these services to counseling. 
Pupils have many misconceptions concerning tests: that tests will 
advise them what subjects to take, whether they should go to college, 


in what occupations they would be most likely to succeed, what 


desirable and undesirable personality | characteristics they have, and 
a host of other things related to personal growth and adjustment. 


Likewise, pupils are unfamiliar with occupational and educational 
opportunities and requirements, as well as other aspects of their 
environment in which objective information is essential for present 
and future planning. Group methods may be employed effectively 
and economically for acquainting pupils with the role of the counsel- 
ing service in assisting them to develop better self-understanding and 
relating that knowledge to the environmental factors which enter 
into adequate planning and adjustment. 

In addition to the generalized type of counseling readiness, each 
pupil must have a favorable emotional disposition toward the coun- 
seling _ relationship. The content of the counseling s situation. is both 
intellectual and emotional. The counselee may accept the counseling 
relationship in an intellectual sense while, at the same time, rejecting 
it emotionally. That is to say, he may recognize the problem or 
need which prompted him to seck out the counselor though he may 
not be ready to accept the problem emotionally. Let us consider 
a problem which occurs occasionally among high-school pupils. A 
senior comes to the counselor to discuss his post-high-school plans. 


His scholastic record is below average for successful college students; 


< 


he expresses a dislike for academic subjects; he recognizes that 


financial resources available to him for further education are inade- 
quate and, in the course of the interview, states quite frankly that the 
probability of his going to college appears to be extremely remote. 
He obviously accepts the intellectual aspects of his dilemma. On the 
other hand, he may insist that he will in some way go to college 
though he himself has pointed out the seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles which stand in the way. In short, he is able to view the 
problem with intellectual objectivity while steadfastly refusing to 
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accept emotionally the likelihood that he will not be able to share 
with his classmates a college experience. 

The competent counselor recognizes that emotional acceptance of 
the problem is essential to its solution. As long as the counselee 
clings to the hope that he will enter college after high-school gradua- 
tion, he is likely to reject any suggestion that he give serious con- 
sideration to an alternate course of action which might lead to 
post-high-school employment. In many instances, the couñselee’s 
emotional attachment to an unrealizable goal may interfere with 
logical intellectual acceptance. His tenacious allegiance to status 
factors, the consuming desire to enter college with his social group, 
and an antipathy toward the occupational avenues open to him make 
it difficult for him to analyze fully the intellectual aspects of it. 
The counselor does not aid him to accept the situation by insisting 
that his goal is unreal. Rather, he needs to encourage him to express 
freely his feelings related to the problem. He may interpret facts 
and relationships as counseling proceeds until the counselee finally 
accepts the desirability of exploring other possibilities while the 
counselee awaits the outcome of his hope for entering college. This 
he may do by encouraging him to explore the possibility of entering 
college while, at the same time, pointing out possible alternatives 
in the event he does not enter college. 

Emotional acceptance must come from within the counselee. 
While the presentation of facts and their interpretation may con- 
tribute to emotional acceptance of an alternate course of action, the 
counselee will arrive at the point of acceptance only after he has 
accepted a different set of values relating to his educational and 
occupational goals. These values must, in the final analysis, be his 
own. A better understanding of his own aptitudes, interests, abilities, 
and attitudes may come about as a result of counseling, particularly 
if the counselor is skillful in aiding him to relate them to occupa- 
tional opportunities which bear resemblance to the occupational 
pattern which he had hoped to pursue in college. 

In aiding the counselee to accept his problem emotionally, the 
counselor should recognize the kinds of values which have influenced 
the counselee’s choice of a seemingly unrealizable goal. If he feels 
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that college preparation will enable him to attain greater social 
prestige, the counselor should emphasize this aspect of those occupa- 
tional opportunities in which it appears he might be successful. If 
he is attracted to professional pursuits in the hope of achieving 
financial independence, the counselor should not reject this goal as 
undesirable. Rather, he should skillfully call attention to other 
desirable features, which, though not mutually exclusive, are equally 
desirable in occupational life. 

An important consideration in counseling with a pupil whose 
problem has significant emotional content is that the counselor be 
able to recognize its presence. The counselee who is reluctant to 
accept obvious facts relating to his problem or who, though he does 
accept them, shows little or no inclination to make essential modi- 
fications in his choices, plans, or adjustments may have strong 
emotional feelings which cannot be ignored. The counselor whose 
professional orientation is largely to the intellectual aspects of pupil 
problems is likely to prove ineffective in counseling with pupils whose 
problems are essentially emotional in content. 


Counseling Readiness and Freedom to Reject Counselor 


The practice of assigning counselees to a particular counselor 
offers the advantage of providing each pupil with an established line 
of communication to the counseling service. Experience in some 
schools indicates that failure to designate a counselor for cach pupil 
has one common disadvantage: some pupils are likely to develop an 
attitude of ambivalence toward the counseling service—that is, when 
a pupil feels a need for the services of the counselor he may waste 
valuable time in trying to decide which counselor he would prefer 
to see. This difficulty may be eliminated or mitigated by making it 
clear to pupils that for any good reason they may change from the 
counselors to whom they are assigned. 

Assignment of each pupil to a counselor may, on the other hand, 
sometimes be detrimental to the best interests of pupils. While the 
practice of calling in each counselee periodically for routine confer- 
ences is not always an undesirable one, the counselor who follows this 
plan must exercise caution. Counselees should not be called in for 
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the purpose of probing to find out whether they have problems or 
needs with which the counselor might help. The “call-them-in” 
approach ordinarily should be employed for such routine purposes 
as checking graduation requirements, discussing obvious needs or 
problems, getting personal information needed by the counselor for 
some specific purpose which is acceptable to the counselee, or other 
similar purpose. Some other uses of this approach may often destroy 
the counselor-counselee relationship. Fowler points out in this con- 
nection that: 


Before an individual with a problem will come to a counsclor, he must 
feel that he is perfectly free to accept the counseling relationship or to 
reject it without fear of reprisal. The climate essential to acceptance of 
counseling rests upon certain assurances. The counsclor must let it be 
felt that he respects the counselee’s individual responsibility for self- 
direction, that he gives first allegiance to the counsclec. In short, that 
the counseling procedure will be “counsclee-centered.” Only upon such 
a basis can there be warmth of mutual confidence in which the counselee 
feels that he himself is accepted by the counselor. This docs not mean 
acceptance of the problem as such, a condoning of negative behavior. 
It means only an acceptance of the individual, regardless of moral con- 
text. The counseling relationship is a two-way street. Both counselor and 
counselee must be aware of this fact.* 


The freedom to accept or reject the services of the counselor is 
an important factor in assuring that counseling readiness exists on 
the part of the counselee. If he is called in to discuss a problem 
which the counselor believes to exist, the presence or degree of 
readiness for counseling can only be assumed. As previously stated, 
this readiness has two facets, both of which are important: intel- 
lectual and emotional readiness. Any attempt to counsel with the 
pupil, regardless of the nature of the problem, in the absence of 
crystallized readiness is almost certain to fail. : 


Behavior Is Self-Directed a 


The tendency of some counselors to be highly directive denies the 
dynamic concept of individual behavior=the established truth that 


2Fred M. Fowler, Guidance Services Handbook (Salt Lake City: State of 
Utah, Department of Public Instruction, 1948), p. 19. i 
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the individual’s behavior is satisfying to him only if it is consistent 
with his set of values and his goals. Behavior which appears to the 
counselor to be desirable may not, and often does not, strike the 
counselee as satisfactory. 

It is imperative that the counselor respect the rights of the coun- 
selee to establish his own goals and the means of achieving them. 
The counselor may make suggestions and in other ways attempt to 
assist the counselee to arrive at a satisfactory solution to his problem. 
When, however, his rights are not respected by the counselor the 
service received by the counselee can hardly be described as coun- 
seling. 

Only that behavior which is self-selected and self-directed is 
dynamic and meaningful to the counselee. Even though the coun- 
selor may be certain in his own mind that the counselee’s choice of 
a given course of action is a bad one, he must still respect his right 
to that choice. The counselor has a responsibility to aid the counselee 
to understand and accept his problem; it is his function to help 
interpret the problem in relation to its effect upon the counselee 
and probable solutions to it. Once, however, the counselee sets for 
himself a course of action of his own deliberate choosing, the 
counselor is professionally obligated to respect his right to pursue 
that course until it proves to be unsatisfactory. At that point the 
counselor may be called upon to give the counselee further assistance 
and his next planning may be more realistic. 

The task of establishing one’s own goals is more than a right; 
it is a responsibility. The individual who looks to the counselor to 
establish his goals and the method of achieving them soon finds 
himself incapable of adequate self-direction. Moreover, he ceases to 
bea dynamic, self-motivated individual and acts in a positive manner 
only at the instance of the counselor's direction. For him, counseling 
is an advisory service which serves only to immobilizesthe personal 
resources which he frequently needs for meeting his daily problems. 
Though he may accept the direction of the counselor and follow it 
without deviation, only self-directed behavior can be accepted emo- 
tionally by him. Unless the counseling service helps him to develop 
increasing competence in recognizing, accepting, and meeting the 
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problems which accompany the phenomenon of growing up, it does 
not deserve to be identified as counseling. Though the competent 
counselor may have a profound understanding of adolescent be- 
havior, any behavior or goals prescribed by the counselor are likely 
to be heavily flavored with adult value judgments. To be effective, 
the counselor should maintain the role of helper through use of the 
techniques of encouraging, interpreting, and suggesting exploratory 
and adjustive experiences as a way of arriving at self-selected, accept- 
able goals. 


All Pupils Need to Plan 


The counseling service sometimes fails of its purpose because of 
improper emphases with respect to the pupils it serves. The principal 
often views the counselor's first obligation as that of attempting to 
bring about modifications in the behavior of the deviates, noncon- 
formists, incipient delinquents, and other pupils who have come to 
the attention of the staff in an unfavorable manner. He may look 
upon the counseling function as one designed to take over or markedly 
reduce the number and intensity of persistent problems of discipline. 
Some classroom teachers view the counsclor’s role in a similar man- 
ner; they look upon him as a disciplinarian in disguise—one, who 
wields “a steel fist in a velvet glove.” 

A second limitation of the counseling service found in some schools 
is the tendency of the counselor to spend a disproportionate part of 
his time in helping college preparatory pupils to plan their present 
and future educational programs. This emphasis probably stems 
from the counselor’s own college background, an experience which 
tends to provide him with greater competency and a satisfying sense 
of security in dealing with pupil problems related to academi¢ plan- 
ning. This emphasis sometimes works to the disadvantage of pupils 
who plan to seek full-time employment upon graduation. Certainly 
no less planning is required on the part of the pupil who will seek 
immediate employment than he who will enter college. Many schools 
spend more time and effort assisting one fourth to one third of the 
pupils enrolled to plan their futures than is spent on the remaining 
fraction. A great deal of time is consumed in helping pupils to 
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select a college, send transcripts and other records to college admis- 
sions officers, and other activities which accompany the task of 
helping pupils enter college. On the other hand, most schools do 
relatively little to help the vast majority to take the next step—those 
who will seek employment. Follow-up studies have repeatedly shown 
that graduates who enter the labor market immediately list the 
school in last place as one of the sources of help from which they 
received assistance in finding a job. 

The problems inherent in planning are equally important to all 
pupils. Each needs to plan his occupational, educational, and per- 
sonal activities as they relate to present and future hopes and goals. 
Though a pupil may be successfully pursuing a program of studies 
and may escape the counselor's attention in other connections, it 
may not safely be assumed that he has no need for assistance. The 
counselor who makes it a practice to check periodically on each 
counselee often finds that need for help on the part of some is 
actually pressing. Many pupils hesitate to reveal problems or needs 
to the counselor until they have developed to the point of needing 
curative or corrective treatment. An occasional check will often dis- 
cover needs before they become problems. 


Continuity in Counseling 


Continuity in the counseling process does not imply that each 
pupil should be counseled continuously, nor that all pupils should 
be expected to see the counselor at definitely established intervals. 
Rather, the implication of the concept of continuity is that the 
counselor should follow through in the case of pupils who need | 
further assistance in making an adjustment or in carrying out a plan 
of action designed to achieve a desirable goal. The element of con- 
tinuity is evidenced in other ways: the counselor secures continuity 
of problem content by summarizing each counseling interview so that 
progress may be evaluated; he may often refer the counselee to 
another individual or agency as a means of continuing the counsel- 
ing process; he may talk with parents, teachers, and friends of the 
counselee for the purpose of obtaining additional information upon 
which to continue the counseling process until the counselee has 
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achieved the adjustment which he seeks, or he may confer with the 
counselee’s employer periodically until he feels certain that a proper 
adjustment has been made to the world of work. 

Many problems which pupils bring to the counselor require weeks 
or months for solution if, indeed, any satisfactory solution at all can 
be found. During such periods, the counselor must keep abreast of 
the counselee’s progress as he works toward satisfactory adjustment. 
Each subsequent contact with the counselee must be conditioned 
by the counselor’s knowledge of significant previous experiences of 
the counselee. He must bear in mind the personal information con- 
cerning the counselee which is pertinent to the problem at hand. He 
must take into account the failures of the counselee in attempting 
to meet his problem just as he must be aware of his successes. AS 
the counselee moves ahead with a course of action, the counselor 
becomes increasingly aware of the fact that each subsequent inter- 
view is not discrete, that together they make up a meaningful 
process which unfolds, sometimes discouragingly slow, as progress is 
made. It is out of this continuity that counseling derives its dis- 
tinctive character as a process rather than as an act. The counselor 
who is insensitive to the essential role of continuity in the counsel- 
ing process is certain to be ineffective in attempting to aid the 
counselee to attain his desired goals. 


LEVELS OF COUNSELING 


The quality of counseling in practice ranges from highly effec- 
tive to the opposite extreme. Though the well-trained and highly 
competent counselor may function less efficiently at one time than 
at another, he is likely to strike a higher average of effectiveness than 
will the untrained person who attempts to do counseling. 

Though counseling levels sometimes have been differentiated 


according to the difficulty of counselee problems, this writer prefers 


~ to describe them in accordance with the level of competence of the 
persons who are performing some or all of the professional functions 
of the counselor. In general, the competencies of counselors are 
considered here on the basis of the amount of professional training 
related to the counseling function. Though the concept is not 
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explicitly expressed in this discussion, it must be recognized that 
experience is also an important factor in determining the level of 
competence attained by individual counselors. Professional training 
provides the counselor with a reservoir of skills and knowledges 
pertinent to the counseling function, and experience enables him to 
apply the theoretical content of his training by translating it into 
the practical methods, techniques, and procedures which comprise 
the counseling process. 


A Definition of Terms 


This consideration of competencies needed by secondary-school 
counselors is confined to persons bearing three different job titles: 
(1) counselor, (2) teacher-counselor, and (3) teacher. A basic as- 
sumption underlying selection of these designations in a discussion 
of counseling competencies is the fact that each may, or does, carry“ 
on counseling and related functions at different levels of competency. 

A counselor is described as a staff member who spends a major 
portion of the school day in counseling and related activities. He may 
also have responsibility for providing professional leadership in the 
guidance program and for coordinating its services. “ 

A teacher-counselor is a staff member who spends a portion of the 
school day as a teacher and usually has little responsibility for over- 
all leadership and coordination in the guidance program. While the 
counselor’s major area of professional training is in the field of 
guidance services, the teacher’s training is primarily in a nonguidance 
area. 

“A teacher may be described as a staff member who has neither 
assigned responsibility nor released time in the daily schedule for 
counseling activities. However, he may counsel with some pupils on 
a voluntary basis, as many teachers do. His performance as an inci- 
dental counselor may be satisfactory, or it may be harmful. His 
‘responsibility is that of teacher and, in general, his activities related 


_ to guidance services are largely in the realm of helping to develop 


those guidance services which support counseling. Usually his pro- 
fessional training is in the area of the subjects which he teaches 
though he may have had some preparation in the field of guidance. 

Though it is relatively easy to point up certain functional char- 
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acteristics which distinguish the counselor from the teacher, to 
make sharp distinctions between the counselor and the teacher- 
counselor is more difficult. As previously pointed out: 


It will be recognized by the reader that any attempt to draw sharp lines 
of distinction between the competencies and functions of the counselor 
and the teacher is difficult, if not actually hazardous, in certain respects. 
To be sure, counselors in some schools have fewer competencies and 
counseling responsibilities than do teacher-counselors in some others. 


The reader is invited to bear in mind that the attempt here to 
draw distinctions between the counselor and the teacher-counselor 
is not at all for the purpose of establishing a hierarchy among staff 
members with respect to the counseling function. Neither is it to 
minimize the teacher's role as a guidance worker. The only reason 
for the discussion is that of establishing the relationships between 
counseling and related functions and the range of competencies 
needed by persons performing them. The comparison presented here 
of relative degrees of competence in the area of guidance services 
assumes that the counselor described is well trained, has a minimum 
of assignments which may be considered undesirable for counselors, 
and is the only such staff member in the school. A further assump” 
tion is made that the position of counselor is not one traditionally 
established as a promotional step in the direction of the sie ae | 
or his assistant, but rather that he prefers the role of counselor an 
expects to remain in that capacity. By the same token, the teacher- 
counselor is assumed to be a person interested in the needs and 
problems of pupils and one who is striving to achieve all of thé 
competencies of the well trained counselor. 


P) 


COMPETENCIES RELATED TO THE 
COUNSELING FUNCTION 


Since space does not permit detailed r 
which counselors may at some time ne 
to broad, though in some respects spe 


eview of all the competencies 
ed, this discussion is confined 
cific, areas in which the coun- 
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selor should have evident abilities. Each is presented in a manner 
calculated to suggest the degree to which counselors, teacher-coun- 
selors, and teachers are likely to have need for it. 


Competence as a Leader in the Guidance Program 


‘This competency is in reality a complex of separate abilities which, 
when taken together, provide the counselor with a “sense of direc- 
tion” essential to organizing, coordinating, and evaluating a compre- 
hensive guidance program. The imperative need for professional 
leadership in the program rests upon the element of staff coopera- 
tion—the fact that every staff member has certain functions to 
perform if it is to be effective and, further, that a marked degree of 
coordination and direction of those individual functions is essential. 

The fact that professional leadership in the guidance program 
requires that the leader have time released from other responsibilities 
suggests that the counselor has the element of availability in his 
favor. As important as is the matter of available time in the daily 
schedule for providing direction in guidance activities, the primary 
consideration in selecting a professional leader is that he be thor- 
oughly conversant with the purposes and services of the guidance 
program.[He should have an understanding of the basic guidance 
services and appropriate patterns of organization in schools of various 
types and sizes. A knowledge of the tools, techniques, and procedures 
of counseling and its supporting activities is indispensable. He should 
be skillful in human relations and in interpreting the nature of and 
need for guidance services to the staff to the end that their support 
and participation is assured. Moreover, he must enlist the cooperation 
and understanding of the principal and superintendent, parents, 
pupils, und community agencies and organizations having available 
services related to the needs of pupils. The counselor should provide 
assistance to teachers in gathering and interpreting information 
about pupils and in obtaining and interpreting information about 
occupational, educational, and other areas in which opportunities 
and requirements are of vital importance to pupils. It is his responsi- 
bility to work directly with teachers to help them improve their skills 
as guidance workers. 

à 
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The task of evaluating the school’s total educational program 

through use of follow-up studies and other evaluative instruments 
must be carried out largely by the staff—a fact which requires that | 
the counselor aid them in planning and carrying out such studies. | 
‘Though the alert counselor will also learn as he works with teachers 
in developing, improving, and evaluating guidance activities, he must 
approach a multiplicity of professional functions secure in the | 
knowledge that his training and experience will gain the respect and 
support of the staff. The role of professional leader in the guidance 
program demands that he be as competent in his own area as is the 
master teacher in his. 

A satisfactory comparison of the competencies of the counselor | 
and the teacher-counselor can best be made by assuming that both / 
are employed in the same high school. Let us describe the setting as | 
one in which there are a sufficient number of pupils to require the ° 
services of a full-time counselor and a teacher-counselor, who has two 
hours of released time daily in a six-day period. Now that the majors i 
responsibilities of the counselor have been suggested, let us examine 
the role of the teacher-counselor with respect to responsibility for’ i 
program leadership, 


„_ Obviously, the function of over-all coordination of guidance serv- 
es belon 


eason that the major portion of his professional 


counselor for leadership i? 

n, planning future ifnprove- 
ces, obtaining greater partici- 
pation by teachers, developing understanding of the counseling 
service on the part of pupils, parents, and the community, and in 
other areas in which initiative and professional knowledges and skills | 
are essential. In addition to these functions for which he looks to 
the counselor, he expects, too, that the counselor will be able to 
help him with pupil problems which prove to be too difficult for f 
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him; in short, that the counselor is willing and competent as a 
referral person for “cases” which do not respond to his best abilities 
as a teacher-counselor {The counselor works closely with the teacher- 
counselor in an effort to help him develop competencies equal to 
his own. As the teacher-counselor’s competencies grow, the task of 
working with teachers to improve their skills in guidance services 
is gradually urged upon the teacher-counselor. The counselor’s interest +- 
is in steadily raising the level of competencies in guidance services of 
all staff members. Certainly the teacher-counselor continues with his 
professional training with a view to becoming as skilled in program 
leadership and other guidance functions as is the counselor. At that 
point, though still a teacher-counselor by definition, he may have 
Ko all of the competencies of the well trained counselor. 
4 à _In general, teachers rarely have the competencies of a leader in 
< the guidance program. This inevitable fact is understandable when 
Ci one recalls that the functions of the classroom teachers and, also, 
He thei professional training is seldom planned to provide such skills. 
ý » Obviously, this difference in the nature of professional training of 
{ | «teachers and counselors is not one of level of training but rather 
| of differences in the objectives of that training. The counselor ob- 
_ 4 tains his training with the expectation that he will use it in the 
fi if capacity of a specialized guidance worker; the teacher expects to b 
A i a classroom teacher. It is to be hoped that eventually every teacher 
will have injected into his program of training a sufficient degree 
i | of worl#i'the field of guidance to make him a readily effective par- 
A IN ticipant in the guidance program. Few would dispute the important 
role which teachers must play in any effective guidance program. 
The important role which the teacher plays has been repeatedly 
emphasized. The indispensability of teacher participation and pro- 
fessional leadership in the guidance program cannot be over- 
emphasized. As a matter of fact, neither is adequate in the absence 
of the other. The program which has competent professional leader- 
-~ ship is certain to be ineffective in the absence of teacher support 
and participation. On the other hand, the interests and efforts of 
teachers in developing adequate guidance services will go for naught 
in the absence of a sense of direction, a knowledge of the tools, 
° 
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techniques, and procedures essential to effective guidance services 
which must be brought to the program by one or more persons who 
have the professional competencies of a program leader. One could 
cite innumerable instances in which this concept has been recognized 
and applied in other aspects of the educational program. Many high 
schools employ competent and experienced staff members to coach 
athletics, forensics, and dramatics, and other specialized personnel 
for school administration, supervision and remediation in certain 
subject matter areas, and for a variety of other functions. Not a 
few of these same schools are still attempting to provide counseling 
and related services based upon the concept that every teacher is a 
counselor, or that all guidance services can be provided through 
homerooms under the direction of teachers without respect to indi- 
vidual training and interest in guidance services. Not infrequently 
well intentioned and interested teachers “pool ignorance” in attempt- 
ing to develop guidance programs in the absence of anyone on the 
staff who is able to provide them with the direction which can 
assure their success. 

A counterpart of concept and practice related to the need for 
competent program leadership is to be found in the reluctance of 
some school administrators to “bring in an outsider” to head up the 
guidance 
th 
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developed a list of functions which the group agreed a competent 
counselor should perform. The consensus of the staff was that his 
major function should be that of providing a sense of direction, 
helping individual staff members to become more effective guidance 
workers, and coordinating their activities. The meeting terminated 
with a charge to the guidance committee to draw up a list of abilities 
which they believed the person who was invited to such a position 
should be expected to have. When the list was presented to the 
staff, it was thoroughly discussed with reference to the earlier list 
of functions which they had agreed the counselor should have. It 
was the unanimous opinion of the group that a well trained, com- 
petent, and experienced person should be employed in the position 
of counselor, One wonders whether the results might be similar in 
many schools if the matter were intelligently and democratically 
considered by the staff with full understanding of the implications. 


Competence as a Counselor 


Certainly the need for counseling skills on the part of the coun- 
selor is indisputable. The need will be recognized as an emphatic 
one by those who appreciate this responsibility not only as a general 
counselor but also as one to whom other staff members refer pupils 
whose needs or problems require counseling skills of a higher level 
than those which they possess. Satisfactory competence in counsel- 
ing involves numerous separate skills which must be combined in 
the counseling situation to make the process effective. In the conduct 
of the counseling interview four specific functions must be ably 
employed by the counselor: 

First, he must be adept at establishing relationships with the 
counselee which will provide a setting conducive to the counseling 
process. To a large extent this function depends upon skillful use 
of the interview as the vehicle through which the counseling process 
is carried forward. 

Second, the counselor must serve the important function of 
facilitating the counseling process so that the counselee feels he is 
making progress toward solving the problem or meeting the need 
which encouraged the counselee to seek assistance, Failure to achieve 
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this progress and to help the counselee may often result in termina- 
tion of the counseling relationship by the counselee before a plan 
of action related to the central problem can be initiated. 

Third, the counselor must be quick to recognize that point at 
which the counseling relationship should be terminated by mutual 
agreement. The purpose of the counseling function is to’ encourage 
and assist the counselee to become increasingly self-directive, either 


by learning new adjustment patterns or by applying those already 
learned. As one writer points out: 


In some instances, pupils come to cherish the cathartic value of the 
counseling process and are reluctant to give it up. In others, they may 
develop a succession of “problems” to prolong the satisfying experience 
of having someone vitally interested in them. The competent counselor 
stimulates the counselee to become increasingly sclf-directive and recog- 
nizes the point at which counseling ceases to serve his best interests. The 
need for terminating the counseling relationship may stem from the 
-gounselor’s inability to be of further assistance to the counselee whose 
needs have not been satisfied. This situation suggests a need for carcful 
analysis of the problem so that the counselee may be referred to some 
other person in the school or community for further assistance.* 


Experienced counselors will doubtless be reminded of the chronic 
counselee, he who seeks to have the counselor make decisions for 
him. Failure to terminate the counseling relationship at the proper 
time may serye only to add to the number of pupils who attempt 
to occupy more than a fair share of the counselor’s time. 

Finally, the competent counselor continuously evaluates himself 
as a practicing counselor, This he does in a number of different 
ways—by following up counselees he has helped to formulate de- 
sirable plans of action, through follow-up studies of former pupils, 
informal conversations with teachers and parents, and in otlier ways- 
He seeks to evaluate his own effectiveness as a counselor with a 
single purpose in mind: improving his effectiveness as a counselor. 

The teacher-counselor needs the same competencies in connection 
with the counseling function as does the counselor. In any event, he 
needs to hold them as imperative goals and work toward them as he 
grows professionally through additional training and experience. In 

*Ibid., pp. 264-265. 
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the situation described earlier in which the teacher-counselor works 
under the leadership of the counselor, he may expect assistance in 
improving his facility with the counseling techniques described 
above. However, every practicing teacher-counselor is likely to find 
himself at any moment in need of skill in initiating the counseling 
process, facilitating progress, and terminating the counseling rela- 
tionship. He may obtain assistance in evaluating his services as a 
teacher-cOunselor without embarrassment to himself or to a coun- 
selee. 

The teacher who has neither training nor responsibility for coun- 
seling has less need for related competencies than do counselors and 
teacher-counselors. Though not specifically mentioned above as an 
imperative need in the counseling process, it will be readily evident 
to the reader that effective counselors must be skilled in the tech- 
niques of interviewing. The counseling process employs the inter- 
view as a vehicle, a knowledge of which the counselor must have 
to do his job. It is this vehicle that teachers need to be able to use 
effectively, too. Though many of the face-to-face relationships be- 
tween the teacher and individual pupils cannot be properly described 
as counseling, they are predicated upon the interview as a form of 
communication. In such elementary functions as explaining lesson 
assignments, for example, the teacher may do some counseling, and 
knowledge of the principles of interviewing will add to the value 
of this function. 


Competence in Interpreting and Using Information 


The counseling process requires that the counselor make use of 
two types of information: (1) data relating to the counselee’s back- \ 
ground, aptitudes, achievements, interests, plans, etc., and (2) in- » 
formation about areas in which he may seek the counselor's 
information in making choices, plans, interpretations, and adjust- 
ments. Frequently the counselor employs his knowledge and skills 
in using both types of information as he assists counselees to match 
individual patterns of potentiality with appropriate opportunities. 

In collecting and collating data about pupils the counselor needs 
to be skillful in identifying and interpreting information about the 
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counselec’s personal and family background, achievements, interests, 
aptitudes, attitudes, experiences, aspirations and plans. These data 
are available from a varicty of different sources and, consequently, 
the counselor must be familiar with them if the data are to be 
representative of those facets of the pupil’s experiences, abilities, and 
limitations essential to realistic counseling. To make full use of 
information concerning the counselee, the counselor needs to de- 
velop skill in data interpretation, familiarity with standardized tests 
and their uses, and the ability to help teachers understand and apply 
their knowledge of each pupil in their relationships with them. 

An understanding of the counselee alone is often insufficient. The 
counselor seeks to understand him for the primary purpose of aiding 
the process of self-understanding. This goal is essential if the coun- 
selee is to be able to make realistic choices, plans, and adjustments. 
To achieve this end the counselor often has need for information 

D: to the counselee’s educational, occupational, personal-social 
ans, and environment. Though it is not the function of the coun- 
Selor to make choices or plans for the pupil, he must be prepared 
to suggest sources of needed information, or to interpret objectively 
such information. The pupil who feels that he has too few friends, 
has difficulty with studying effectively, wishes to explore a hobby 
interest, or cannot settle upon a tentative occupational choice may 
» often be helped most effectively by referral to informational ma- 
terials. Actual counseling will usually serve a more useful end once 
the counselee has digested such information as will orient him tO 
other than the superficial aspects of his problem. Informational 
materials are an indispensable tool in the counseling process, and the 
counselor who is to function effectively should ascertain that every 
possible area of pupil needs and interests is represented” in the 
~ school’s collection of informational materials. The goal of the pupil 
is to make the best possible use of his strengths and minimize his 
weaknesses, a task which involyes matching his unique pattern of 
potentialities with appropriate Opportunities. The competencies of 
the counselor, his maturity and know-how, should come to the aid 
of the counselee in this important process, 
The difference between the counselor and the teacher-counselor 
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in the matter of interpreting and using information about pupili 

well as information for them, is largely one of degree. If a counselor 
is present in the school, the teacher-counselor may be called upon 


il 


less frequently to aid teachers in securing and interpreting data — 


about pupils. On the other hand, the teacher-counsclor employed 
in a school in which his level of training is the most advanced on 
the staff should not be expected to provide the same level of serv- 
ices to teachers and pupils as would a fully trained counselor. The 
reader will interpret this point of view in light of the earlier premise 
that the teacher-counselor is in the process of developing, through 
training and experience, the competencies ascribed to the counselor. 
It should be noted, also, that the training process for the counselor is 
a continuous one and that, therefore, there can be no such person as 
a fully trained counselor in an absolute sense. The counselor, as 
earlier described, is assumed to have had adequate training, as well 
as to have appropriate personal qualities, to be able to perform hi- 
counseling function and its related activities in an acceptable man 
ner. He may or may not have had all of the experiences as a profes- 
sional worker which contribute to a maximum level of efficiency. 
The teacher needs to develop certain skills with respect to the 
collection, interpretation, and use of information which identifies 
each pupil as a unique individual, as well as information related to 
environmental opportunities and requirements. The daily association 
of the teacher with pupils affords him an opportunity to observe 
their abilities, interests, aptitudes, and behavior patterns, all of 
which have significance in both the instructional and guidance 
processes. The teacher who is an astute observer and who is able 
to distinguish significant behavior patterns from those which, though 
impressive, are relatively insignificant is often in a position to con- 
tribute materially to the reservoir of valuable personal information 
concerning pupils. This he may do by preparing anecdotal records 
or by discussing his observations regularly with the counselor. Again, 
pupils may frequently discuss their needs and problems with him and 
in so doing reveal information which may make the counseling process 
more effective. Every teacher is in a position to introduce informa- 
tion into the instructional program related to the educational, 
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occupational, and personal-social needs of pupils. This truth stems 
from the fact that the curriculum is composed of formal and in- 
formal experiences designed to provide pupils with learning expe- 
riences, each of which has implications for them in one or more 
areas in which they must make plans, choices, and adjustments. 

The science teacher knows the values and implications of scientific 
learnings; the social science teacher sees the relationships of his 
subject to the needs and plans of pupils, and every othe? teacher 
can relate his subject to pupil needs. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a subject matter area in a modern high school which bore no 
relationship to present and future plans and needs of pupils. Teachers 
should expect aid from the counselor in obtaining instructional 
materials suitable for acquainting pupils with educational, occupa 
tional, and other opportunities and requirements. 


Competence in Placement and Follow-Up 


The inseparability of placement and follow-up as functions of 
the guidance Program suggests that they be discussed together. 
Follow-up is inevitably a counterpart of placement whether the 
latter be concerned with assisting the individual to make a satis- 
factory job connection and adjusting to it, or whether it be related 
to the next step in the school program or the community. With 
that relationship in mind, let us consider the role of the counselor, 
teacher-counselor, and teacher in placement and follow-up. 

When follow-up is mentioned, the usual tendency is to think of 
follow-up studies, Though such studies will be recognized by the 
reader as a Major aspect of the follow-up service, informal follow-up 
of other next-step activities of counselees is equally important. While 

e former is concerned with gathering, tabulating, and intérpreting 
mass data collected by interview or questionnaire, the latter is 
obtained by interviewing in-school pupils to ascertain whether they 
have made satisfactory and profitable adjustment to activities de 
signed to improve their participation in the school, community, 
home, or social groups. 

Placement in a general sense is an activity of every staff member. 
The speech teacher may Suggest that a pupil participate in an activity 
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such as a speech club for the purpose of improving his skills in the 
speech area; the science teacher may acquaint a pupil with the 
purposes and activities of the science club, or the (counselor may 
suggest to a counselee that he take part in some curricular, cocur- 
ticular, or community activity for the purpose of developing skills 
in certain areas with the promise that such participation will con- 
tribute to improved individual adjustment. This broad view of 
placement suggests the comprehensive nature of the placement 
function as one which aids pupils to progress from one experience 
to another for developmental purposes} In this aspect of pupil 
progression from one step to another in the process of growth and 
development there is little need for formal coordination. Rather/ the 
counselor’s role in this aspect of placement is that of acquainting 
teachers with the need for diagnosing pupil needs which may be met 
through next-step experiences. The counterpart of understanding 
pupil needs as they relate to next-step experiences is that of identify- 
ing those which are most likely to meet the needs of a particular 
pupil. Opportunities for pupil participation in activities designed to 
contribute to growth, development, apd adjustment abound in the 
school and the community. Certainly the activities offered through 
the cocurricular program should be planned as an integral part of the 
school program for the purpose of providing developmental expe- 
riences for pupils. In these next-step placements in school and com- 
munity directed at improving pupil adjustment, follow-up is an 
essential procedure. Even though, as mentioned above, the teacher 
may suggest a particular activity as one which may contribute to 
individual adjustment, it cannot be taken for granted that participa- 
tion init will serve the expected purpose. This can be ascertained 
only by following up the individual and evaluating the degree to 
which his adjustment need was met. To follow him up may involve 
discussing the matter with him. Or the teacher who suggested the 
particular activity may need to talk with teachers, parents, peers, or 
others who are engaged in the same activity. Follow-up related to 
placements of this sort are necessarily informal as compared with 
the procedures employed in follow-up studies of former pupils. 
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Nevertheless, they are essential to appraisal of any next-step activity 
as a vehicle for promoting individual growth and adjustment. 

The responsibility of staff members for placement of pupils in 
appropriate next-step activities is discussed above, Brief attention 
should now be given to staff responsibilities in the matter of job 
placement. This service requires greater centralization for effective 
coordination than does any other in the guidance program. The fact 
that assisting pupils to obtain and adjust to jobs while in and upon 
leaving the secondary school requires direct contact with employers 
and cooperating community agencies accounts for the need for some 
centralization in the handling of job placement. The reader may 
easily imagine the confusion which would exist if every staff member 
attempted to establish and maintain job placement relations with 
employers and employment agencies in the community. Lack of 
coordination of this function would result in confusion and em- 
ployer dissatisfaction with the school as a source of young workers. 
Employers and community agencies would deplore the lack of an 
established channel through which prospective young workers might 
be contacted. This difficulty can be avoided by placing the coordina- 
tion function in the hands of the counselor. This statement assumes; 
of course, that the counselor is the most logical member of the 
staff for carrying this responsibility and that he has time for it. If 
the task of maintaining cooperative working relationships with the 
community in the matter of job placement is delegated to him, he 
may then refer pupils in accordance with their suitability for 4 
particular job opportunity for which a young worker is’ sought. The 
counselor has the advantage usually of knowing the strengths an 
weaknesses of pupils as they relate to job performance, and he will 
usually avoid being placed in the position of recruiting workers for 
employers with little or no regard for the best interests of pupils. 

The second aspect of the follow-up service is the procedure de- 
scribed as follow-up studies, an evaluative technique carried out 
through the questionnaire or controlled interview methods, or 4 
combination of both. Since this procedure involves a schematic plan 
which requires that certain functions be carried out by the staff 
working cooperatively, the counselor should accept responsibility for 
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its coordination. Rather than working individually as in the case 
of informal next-step placements, the staff will recognize the need 
for coordination of their joint efforts in making follow-up studies. 
Once they become familiar with the follow-up procedure, they can- 
not but appreciate the important role of coordination in a task 
which involves many related activities on their part. The preparation 
of a follow-up questionnaire which is sufficiently comprehensive to 
elicit ftom former pupils a vital appraisal of the school program, of 
locating former pupils and getting their cooperation in completing 
the follow-up, of tabulating and interpreting results, and of imple- 
menting any program modifications which may be clearly suggested 
all require staff participation and cooperation. The counselor's intro- 
duction to follow-up procedures in the course of his professional 
training points to him as the proper person to provide leadership for 
the staff in the undertaking. Only in the function of coordination, 
however, should the counselor accept greater responsibility for per- 
forming the tasks inherent in the follow-up procedure than do other 
members of the staff. This role emphasizes again the need for a sense 
of direction in all guidance activities. 


Competence in Utilizing Community Resources 


Reference has already been made to the importance of the services 
of community organizations and agencies in providing a comprehen- 
sive series of guidance services for school youth. ‘The extent to which 
these services may be obtained to meet the needs of pupils will 
depend in a large measure upon the professional relationships of the 
counselor and individuals who represent community resources. 
Another pertinent factor in getting maximum contribution of com- 
munity agencies to the guidance program is the familiarity of the 
counselor with the nature and conditions of these services as they 
relate to pupil needs. Not unlike employers and cooperating job 
placement agencies, other agencies need to be provided with definite 
channels through which they may work with the school in providing 
needed services to pupils. The expectation of these agencies that an 
established channel will be provided suggests that the counselor 
be designated to work with them. The function of other staff mem- 
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bers in utilizing these resources is that of referral of pupils in need 
of outside assistance to the counselor. Obviously, any attempt to 
decentralize the task of maintaining satisfactory cooperative working 
relationships with these agencies is likely to result in impairment of 
these relationships. Effective attempts to meet pupil needs in the 
area of guidance services will be greatly hampered by lack of joint 
school and community efforts. 

Any comparison of the responsibilities of counselors, ‘teacher: . 
counselors, and teachers with respect to competency in using com 
munity resources cannot be made as clear-cut as in the case of 
counseling, program leadership, and some other areas of competency. 
In utilizing community agency resources, including those relating 
to job placement, the counselor may often act as the agent of the 
school. By so doing, he establishes a definite channel through which 
the services of community agencies are brought to bear upon the 
needs of pupils. Teachers and other staff members must participate 
in the over-all task of utilizing community resources by referring 
pupils who need those services to the counselor, or to the principal. 
Usually, however, the counselor is the only person on the staff who 
maintains direct contact with outside agencies which offer services 
related to the school’s guidance program. 


Competence in Evaluating the Counseling Service 


Evaluation of any aspect of the educational program is properly 4 
responsibility of the entire staff as a cooperative undertaking. Many 
of the evaluative procedures suggested in Chapter 9 might be used by 
teachers who have had relatively little training as guidance workers: 
On the other hand, the interpretation of the results of some of the 
procedures suggested should usually be made by a staff member who 
has had specific training related to the task. This person would usually 
be the school counselor. In addition to this function, the counselor 
has an over-all responsibility in the matter of evaluating counseling 
and its supporting services—that of providing professional leader- 
ship. Certainly such leadership should include the stimulation of 
teachers and administrators to assure their participation in the 
evaluation process. It might include, also, in-service education for 
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the staff related to evaluation. Whatever functions the counselor 
might perform related to appraisal of the counseling service, the staff 
should understand and accept the fact that responsibility for evalua- 
tion of any aspect of the guidance program is not one which belongs 
alone to the counselor. His role is one of professional leader in a 
process which involves the entire staff. 


> 


MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS REQUIRING 
COUNSELING 


Though the inter-relationships of problems and needs are inherent 
in the personality and experiences of the “whole individual,” they 
are presented here separately, though not discretely, for the purpose 
of sharpening up the characteristics of some common pupil problems 
which suggest a need for counseling services in secondary schools. 
In the interest of brevity, and in order to place some logical limita- 
tion upon the number of categories of pupil problems, they are 
discussed here under three headings: (1) educational, (2) vocational, 
and (3) personal-social needs and problems. Some writers in the 


x 


ficld have segmented the counseling according to types of pupil — 


problems in a highly detailed manner. Germane and Germane,’ for 
example, group pupil problems which require counseling into ten 
areas: leisure and hobby, philosophy of life, human relationships, 
physical health, mental health, family relationships, world relation- 
ships, vocational preferences, work and study and aesthetics. Duns- 
moor and Miller® refer to three major areas: (1) educational, (2) 
vocational, and (3) civic-ethical-social. Other writers include addi- 
tional areas such as personal adjustment, recreation, and others not 
mentioned above. Since all of the foregoing problem areas may be 
logically included under educational, vocational, and personal-social, 
it seems unnecessary to include others. It will be noted that all of 
the problem areas mentioned above, excluding educational and 
vocational, are personal-social in nature. 


5 Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane, Personnel Work in High 


School (New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1941), p- 30. 
6 Clarence E. Dunsmoor and Leonard M. Miller, Principles and Methods of 
Guidance for Teachers (Scranton: International Textbook Company, 1942). 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 


While this book is concerned primarily with the counseling func- 
tion as it applies to the secondary school, certain aspects of the 
service must reach down into the elementary school. As a matter of 
fact, the function of articulation between clementary and secondary 
school represents one of the areas in which there is need for more 
effective counseling. It is axiomatic that many of the problems and 
needs of high school pupils are incipient at the lower level. Some 
of them, particularly those which arise out of adjusting to the 
secondary school, may be met in part through pretransition: counsel- 
ing. Many other educational needs and problems appear as the pupil 
progresses through the high school. Some of these are discussed in 


a later section. 
Counseling with Presecondary-School Pupils 


“The transition of pupils from elementary to secondary school may 
be made less difficult for pupils by recognizing some of the problems 


involved, provided that definite plans are carried out for facilitating . 


the move, Unfortunately, counseling is planned in many school 
systems solely as a secondary school function, a practice which not 
only makes the counselor’s job a more difficult one but also lessens 
the effectiveness of the counseling service. The fact that many ele- 
mentary schools center attention upon the needs of pupils does not 
eliminate the need for planned coordination of guidance services 
which bear continuously upon pupils throughout their school days. 
Group orientation activities in the upper grades of the elementaty 
school may, if properly carried out, provide pupils with inforynation 
concerning the secondary school which will reduce the counseling 
task later. To achieve this objective, the guidance program should 
be planned as a ‘system-wide service, with definite activities and 
objectives accepted by elementary and secondary schools. Usually 
provision should be made for settling the responsibility of coordina- 
tion upon some individual who has a sense of direction with respect 
to the purposes and services of the guidance program. Frequently a 
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committee of teachers, elementary and secondary, work as a guidance 
committee to assist in planning and coordinating guidance services. 

The counselor’s major function in the articulation process is that 
of assisting individual pupils to plan their high-school programs of 
studies, provide detailed information relating to requirements and 
opportunities in the high-school program, acquaint them with 
specific aspects of the school related to individual needs and interests, 
help them to understand the significance of individual aptitudes, 
interests, abilities, and future plans in relation to the educational 
offerings of the secondary school. Though time will not usually 
permit the counselor to engage in lengthy counseling interviews 
relating to individual problems, he should note any indications of the 
need for counseling with problems which may need to be pursued at 
a later time, perhaps after the pupil has entered the secondary 
school, In some instances, particularly those in which there is likeli- 
hood that the pupil may leave school before making the transition 
to high school, the counselor should attempt to find time to pursue 
the counseling relationship immediately. If the program of guidance 
services is properly coordinated as a system-wide service, the coun- 
selor will have access to the personal files of all pupils and should 
review carefully those whose problems or needs may lead to difficulty 
in adjusting to the secondary school, or those who may drop out. 

The pre-high-school planning of pupil’s study programs should, 
whenever possible, be participated in by parents. Though the first 
year of high school may offer little or no opportunity for the pupil 
to take elective subjects, parents should be acquainted with the 
secondary school program, ways in which it differs from the ele- 
mentary program, special services available to pupils, general informa- 
tion relating to requirements for graduation, cocurricular activities, 
school practices relating to marking, school attendance, parent-teacher 
or parent-counselor conferences, and other similar information. In 
preparation for conferences involving the pupil and parents, the 
counselor should make a note of any factors which sometimes lead 
to adjustment difficulties on the part of beginning high-school pupils. 
These danger signals include such behavior patterns as difficulty in 
getting along with others, inadequate scholastic achievement, weak- 
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nesses in reading or other scholastic skill areas, and other evidences 
of scholastic or personal-social inadequacies. These observations and 
interpretations should be entered on the pupil’s record so that 
further use may be made of them by teachers and counsclors after 
the pupil enters the secondary school. 

The general pattern of the counselor's responsibilities is similar 
whether the pupils met by the counsclor are to transfer to a junior 
or a senior high school. The articulation function occurring betwee? 
the two secondary schools finds pupils somewhat more mature and, 
consequently, nearer to the point of giving serious consideration tO 
educational planning related to post-high-school life. Other needs 
related to educational planning differ more in intensity than in 
character. Since the junior high school may have counselors, the 
articulation function may often be carried out largely by them. The 
role of the senior high counselor is then one of identifying pupils 
who may need counseling upon entering the higher school. Pre 
entrance plans may need to be made for remediation or other special 
services at the time some pupils are planning to enter the senior 
high school. The presence of counselors in both schools makes it 
less difficult to develop cooperative case conferences prior to trans’ 
tion. Likewise, conferences between the counselors at regular intervals 
serves to acquaint the junior-high counselors with the kinds of in- 
formation which the senior-high counselor has found most useful 37 
assisting pupils to make a satisfactory transition and adjustment. 
Since the problems encountered by counselors in the junior and senior 
high schools often have similar elements, they usually find it easy 
to share helpful problems and experiences. Though articulation may 
be less difficult between junior- and senior-high levels, the process a 
it occurs between all units is equally important. 


Counseling High-School Pupils with Educational Problems 


In discussing counseling with various types of needs and problems 
which pupils present there is always the danger that the reader will 
overlook the close interrelationships which exist among all problem 
areas. That is to say, seldom if ever can an educational problem be 
considered in isolation from certain vocational or personal-social 
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aspects of the problem. To be sure, the emphasis in counseling may 
at one time be upon the pupil’s educational needs but at the same 
time the counselor must be sensitive to relationships which exist 
between the central problem and other aspects of environment 
which impinge upon it. For that reason use of the adjectives 
educational and vocational as well as other similar ones is avoided 
in this discussion. Use of the phrase counseling with an educational 
problem, or vocational or personal-social problem, is made for the 
purpose of pointing to the central problem in a given counseling 
situation recognizing that though an educational problem or need 
prompted the counselee to seek the aid of the counselor, educational, 
vocational, and personal-social needs and problems almost never 
occur alone. Whatever dichotomy may seem to appear in the dis- 
cussion which follows relating to the three major problem areas 
stems from an attempt to point out the specific needs and problems 
which occur with some frequency in each area at the secondary 
school level. 

Choosing appropriate courses and curricula is an essential part of 
educational planning for all pupils. One must assume that each has 
a post-high-school goal into which certain subjects and curricula 
will fit better than others. The pupil who plans to enter college needs 
to have certain learning experiences appropriate to future educational 
plans. Though, to be sure, not all high-school pupils will have arrived 
at specific occupational goals beyond college, many will exhibit 
certain strengths, interests, and family backgrounds which point to 
a general college curriculum and subsequent employment in a some- 
what limited occupational area. For example, the boy whose interests 
and scholastic achievement point to a scientific area probably should 
give serious consideration to high-school courses which have a science 
content. He may later wish to specialize in medicine, engineering, 
or some other area to which a knowledge of scientific subjects is 
necessary and if he has demonstrated notable strength in the sciences 
he is probably more likely to seck college training directed toward 
a scientific profession than toward some other in which his interests 
and achievements are less marked. The counselor's role in this con- 
nection is that of assisting pupils to consider strong abilities and 
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interests in planning for further education if they have such a goal. 
This task may sound quite simple to the uninitiated; however, many 
variables enter into the process to add to its complexity. Neverthe- 
less, each pupil needs to'plan his high-school program of studies in 
relation to post-high-school plans and it is the responsibility of the 
counselor to aid him in that planning on the basis of the best avail- 
able information concerning his aptitudes, interests, resources, and 
other data significant to the process p 

The choice of courses and curricular is equally important for 
pupils whose post-high-school plans will lead to employment upon 
graduation. In many high schools, particularly those with relatively 
small enrollments, the task of assisting pupils to choose courses and 
curricula related to employment is a difficult one. Many such schools 
have highly restricted curricular offerings, particularly in the area of 
occupational training. Nevertheless, the counselor in the small high 
school has the responsibility for assisting all pupils to follow study 
programs which provide a maximum of preparation for the world of 
work. In the main, the pupil who plans to enter immediate employ- 
ment may be said to have greater need for counseling related to 
Ocupational choice than do those who will enter college. His occu- 
pational goal is an immediate one, and the high-school program is 
for him terminal education. To be sure, every high-school subject has 
vocational significance for some pupils; consequently, the noncolleg& 
bound pupil will usually profit from subject areas which provide him 
with competencies related to adequate use of written and spoken 
English, learning to work with others, making the most of occupa- 
tional and educational Opportunities available to him, learning tO 
participate effectively in community activities, and areas related tO 
home and family living. 

Planning for college is a task faced bya relatively small percentage 
of pupils enrolled in most high schools, Though the matter of 
counseling with respect to precollege planning and preparation is 
mentioned briefly above, other aspects of the process should be 
presented. Assuming that the counselor has assisted a counselee tO 
plan a high-school program of studies which is entirely appropriate 
to the college curriculum he expects to enter, there are still other 
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considerations. The counselee may need assistance in selecting a 
college which offers the particular specialized curricula needed by 
him. He may need information conceming any unique admission 
requirements, tuition and other costs involved, the availability of 
scholarships, and other information. Or certain personality char- 
acteristics might indicate to the counselor that a small college would 
be easier for the pupil to adjust to, or there may be differences of 
opinion between the pupil and his parents concerning the college 
he should attend. 

The counselor is always faced with the problem of attempting to 
predict which of his counselees who indicate an intention to attend 
college will actually go. It is his responsibility to assist pupils to plan 
realistically and he knows that in some schools less than half of 
those who insist they are going to college may actually do so. In 
the case of those about whom the counselor is doubtful, he must 
analyze personal data about each in an attempt to find clues which 
will provide a tentative or rather conclusive answer as to their future 
activities. Such information as scholastic ability, achievement, finan- 
cial resources of the pupil and his family, determination of the 
pupil to enter college, social attributes related to college life, and 
other data must be carefully studied. Once he has what appears to be 
good evidence that college attendance is highly unlikely for a par- 
ticular counselee, he feels a responsibility for getting the counselee 
to recognize and accept the likelihood that he will go to work upon 
graduation and then encourage him to make whatever modifications 
in his program of studies seem desirable. To be sure, the counseling 
situation described above is one which should involve the parents. 
It is not an uncommon one in most high schools. 
Counseling Pupils with Scholastic Problems & 

Counseling pupils having scholastic difficulties involves diagnostic 
procedures on the part of the counselor; he should, in general, assume 
no responsibility for remediation. The role of the counselor in assist- 
ing pupils who are having scholastic difficulties is often misunder- 
stood by teachers and administrators. They are sometimes prone to 
view the counselor’s role as that of tutoring the poor reader and 
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providing personal assistance to the pupil whose basic skills in 
mathematics, spelling, or some other area are weak. Actually teachers 
should be better prepared for providing remediation in their respec- 
tive subject areas than is the counselor. The fact that the counselor is 
competent in the use and interpretation of diagnostic tests and 
other similar tools is often confused with the process of assisting 
pupils to remedy the limitations discovered through diagnosis. Since 
counseling time in most schools is much less in amount than is 
desirable for effective operation, providing remediation services would 
be impracticable even if the counselor might properly assume this 
duty. 

Scholastic deficiencies in the skill subjects stem from a number of 
different causes. For example, the poor reader may be handicapped 
by impaired vision, incorrect letter or word recognition, persistent 
errors in blends, inadequate reading comprehension, or other handi- 
capping weaknesses or habits. Though the competent counselor 
should be expected to have reasonable skill in administering and in- 
terpreting diagnostic reading tests, he should not be looked to fot - 
corrective instruction. 

Not infrequently pupils who “fail” in one or more subjects are 
referred to the counselor. This practice is not objectionable so long 
as the counselor’s role is accepted as one in which he attempts tO 
aid the pupil to recognize the need for correcting faulty study habits, 
increasing study time, or other action designed to assist the pupil te 
eliminate the causes of failure. It is not the function of the cou” 
selor in this connection to threaten, cajole, or criticize the pupil for 
failure to meet acceptable standards of achievement. Neither shoU 
he be expected to penalize the pupil by assignment to detentio”: 
prescribing additional school work as a penalty for failure to "$° 
study time effectively, or resorting to coercive means of bringing 
about corrective measures on the part of the pupil. His proper role 
is that of aiding the pupil to discover causes for his difficulties a” 
encouraging him to develop and carry out plans designed to correct 
his deficiencies. 

Ineffective adjustment to the scholastic demands of the schoo! 
situation seldom stems solely from lack of scholastic ability. In addi- 
tion to the factors already mentioned which contribute to scholastic 
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deficiencies, such others as selection of subjects inappropriate to 
individual interests and abilities, dislike for school, antipathy toward 
teachers, nonconformity to school traditions or regulations, inability 
to make friends, and a host of others enter into a complex of 
circumstances which leads to the need for counseling related to edu- 
cational problems. The counselor needs to be constantly aware of 
the possibility that unsatisfactory school adjustment may be an 
indication of personal maladjustment and may be a symptom rather 
than a problem. 


VOCATIONAL NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 


It is a basic assumption of guidance services that all pupils need 
to make certain choices, plans, and adjustments throughout their 
school experience. To be sure, this need for planning exists through- 
out the entire life of the individual. This fact emphasizes the con- 
tinuous nature of the guidance process as one in which the individual 
is assisted to make appropriate adjustments from kindergarten 
through adult life. Vocational needs and problems tend to become 
increasingly significant and obvious as the individual progresses 
through the sequence of formal educational experiences. Thus the 
elementary-school pupil may do little or no observable planning in 
the direction of occupational selection and preparation; the sec- 
ondary school pupil will need to give serious consideration to an 
occupational goal; college students are generally assumed to have 
established an occupational goal and need counseling chiefly in 
matters relating to reaching that goal. This developmental pattern 
related to occupational planning, chronological in nature, places 
certain responsibilities on secondary-school counselors for assisting 
pupils to recognize and accept the need for establishing realizable 
occupational goals. Some of the areas in which persistent vocational 
problems appear will be considered here. 


Vocational Planning Should Begin Early 


The relation of school experiences to occupational planning and 
Occupational life emphasizes the statement made earlier that edu- 
cational, vocational, and personal-social needs and problems do not 
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separate themselves discretely so that each appears unaccompanied 
by others. Accordingly, vocational planning by the individual must 
take into account previous educational experiences, interests, and i 
abilities. Contrariwise, the planning of educational experiences and 
the fostering of interests and abilities should take into account the 
pupil’s probable occupational direction. These relationships suggest 
the need for acquainting elementary school pupils with a wide 
range of occupational opportunities and requirements and the rela- 
tion of personal characteristics to occupational planning. This pro” 
ess should be a continuous one from the elementary school onwat® 
progressing from a generalized approach at the lower levels to a more 
specific one as the individual matures and is ready to consider his 
role in society as a productive citizen. The tendency in some schools 
to view all experiences as educational and social at the elementaty 
level and as primarily vocationally oriented at the secondary level 8 
unfortunate. This point of view contributes to loss of valuable time 
and individual experience in planning for the world of work. Ele- 
mentary-school pupils, particularly at the upper elementary level, 
are aware of such factors relating to occupational life as the wor 
day and work week, certain influences of occupational status 0” 
family social and economic status, the influence of certain occup® 
tions upon family mobility, and other obvious influences of the 
father’s occupation upon the family. Recognition of these factors 
by the individual indicates a readiness for elementary informatio? 
relating to occupational life, its opportunities and requirements. i 
troduction of pupils to the obvious aspects of occupational life 1” 
accordance with some systematic plan at the elementary-school leve 
may contribute materially to the readiness of pupils for occupation? 
planning at the secondary-school level. If pupils learn only that plan’ 
ning for earning a livelihood is preferable to “falling into a job,” the 
effort expended ill have been worth while. 


Occupational Information Is Essential 


The growing complexity of the world of work has increased the 
need for making available to pupils reliable information concerning 
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the opportunities and requirements of a wide range of occupational 
fields. It is not the counselor's function in this connection to provide 
information directly to pupils, but rather to lend direction to the 
staff in collecting and filing information related to the pupil’s task 
of choosing, preparing for, and entering into an occupational field. 
` Baer and Rocber point out that 


. . . the counselor need not be a human encyclopedia of occupational 
information in order to counsel effectively. It will suffice at the start of 
his professional career if he has a general understanding of the world of 
work and of the major occupational and industrial groups, and if he 
knows where to find detailed occupational information and how to use 
it. In one sense the counselor is like the lawyer, who, after being grounded 
in the principles of the law, relies upon his books and other publications 
in his field for detailed background and current information. In another 
sense, the counselor is like the taxi driver who gets along with a general 
knowledge of the layout of the geographic area in which he operates 
his vehicle. He may not know the location of every little street, but he 
knows where he can readily obtain this information, say, from a map or 
street directory. Thus, the counsclor begins with a general body of knowl- 
edge and supplements this knowledge by reference to the literature of 
his profession. He expands his knowledge of occupations not only as he 
gains experience but also as he does considerable reading; for counselors 
are never trained—they are always in training.” 


The counselor needs to be familiar with sources of occupational 
information, desirable methods of collecting and filing, methods of 
interpretation to pupils and teachers, and he must be able to use 
these materials effectively with individuals and groups. 

The task faced by pupils in choosing an occupational field becomes 
apparent when one considers the increasing number of ways in 
which wage-earners are employed. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles lists approximately 40,000 job titles, which may be grouped 
into about 4,000 different job families. Though it is not expected 
that any pupil will need to explore more than a few of the available 
occupational avenues, the task of obtaining adequate information 
about those often requires assistance by the counselor. 


7 Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information: Its Nature 
and Use (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951), p- 8 
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Understanding Self in Occupational Planning 


Though generalized information concerning occupational oppor- 
tunities and requirements may be provided through groups, each 
must search out, study, and interpret this information individually. 
The fact that every occupational field requires that the worker have 
certain abilities, aptitudes, and interests suggests the need for assist- 
ing each pupil to understand himself in relation to a particular field 
in which he may have an interest. Not infrequently the tendency to 
make unrealistic occupational choices and plans stems from the 
individual’s lack of familiarity with his own pertinent assets and 
limitations. Information concerning occupational opportunities and 
requirements is of relatively little value in occupational planning in 
the absence of concomitant information about those aspects of self 
which relate to realistic occupational choices and plans, and the 
relation of school subjects to occupational opportunities. It is in 
the process of assisting the counselee to develop a satisfactory 
understanding of self that counseling plays a significant role. Most 
pupils are aware of certain obvious aspects of their own physical and 
mental characteristics, interests, abilities, special aptitudes, scholastic 
strengths and weaknesses, and likes and dislikes. However, effective 
occupational planning requires that they have more than a superficial 
understanding of these aspects of self. The counselor needs to help 
them to analyze their strengths and weaknesses and to sce the 
pertinent relationships between each and the process of occupational 
choice and preparation. The skill of the counselor in the analysis 
and interpretation of scholastic successes and failures, measured 
aptitudes, interests, abilities, personal and family background, and 
other data relating to occupational planning and probable success is 
needed by most pupils on an individual basis. The diversity of factors 


to be considered in occupational planning emphasizes the need for 
competent counselors. 


The Role of the Counselor in Occupational Planning 


While it is expected that the counselee will assume a large share 
of the responsibility for investigating the world of work, he will often 
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need assistance in interpreting factual aspects of the information he 
discovers. Especially will he need aid in understanding the relation 
of certain school subjects to entrance and progress in a given occu- 
pational field. Almost every occupation above the unskilled level 
requires knowledge and experience which may be obtained, at least 
in part, through some high-school subject. The relationships between 
appropriate school subjects and occupational choice are often not 
apparent to high-school pupils. Such relationships may be clarified 
through counseling by aiding the pupil to recognize the significance 
of his peculiar pattern of aptitudes, interests, and abilities in relation 


to an occupational area. 


PERSONAL-SOCIAL NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 


ently involve the emotions of 
ore difficult for the counselor 
for example, often more diffi- 
personality problems than 
interests. Again, problems 


Since personal-social problems frequ 
the counselee, they are likely to be m 
than are other types of problems. It is, 
cult to aid a pupil to understand his own 
to help him to analyze his aptitudes and 
of a highly personal nature usually involve some degree of emo- 
tionalized content and are, therefore, more difficult for the counselee 
to accept in a rational manner. Fortunately, not all problems in this 
area are surrounded by strong emotional feelings; these may be met 
frequently by providing the counselee with needed information, or by 
aiding him to interpret certain information relating to the problem. 
Any complete list of the personal-social needs and problems of 
high-school pupils would be virtually impossible to compile. A few 
are suggested here by way of illustrating the kinds of needs and 
problems experienced by many adolescents. 

1. Getting along with one’s peers 

2. Making and keeping friends 

3. Getting desirable social experiences 
4. Problems in relationships with others 
5. Problems of health 

6. Getting along with teachers 

7. Getting along with parents 
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8. Getting along with brothers and sisters 
g. Problems relating to personal appearance 
10. Appropriate use of leisure time 
11. Manners and morals 
12. Personal problems connected with planning the future 
13. Problems about money 
14. Understanding sex 
15. Personal behavior problems 
16. Developing a satisfying philosophy of life 
17. Problems related to school adjustment 
18. Home and environmental problems 
19. Inadequate or excessive participation in school activities 
20. Adjustment needs stemming from feelings of inferiority, i 
adequate social skills, and unfortunate personality traits 
21. Emotional problems resulting from scholastic difficulties 

One of the inherent difficulties in assisting pupils to meet their 
personal-social needs and problems is that of identifying the primary 
problem which brings the counselee to seek the aid of the counselor. 
This counseling obstacle arises frequently as a result of inability on 
the part of the counselee to give lucid expression to his problem. 
Problems or needs which lie in a matrix of emotionalized attitudes 
are often difficult to verbalize. On the other hand, the counselee 
may have a complex of inter-related problems and may find it difficult 
to identify and isolate any one to the degree necessary for presenting 
it for discussion with the counselor. 

The counseling process when employed with a pupil having a 
highly emotionalized problem may often extend over a greater period 
of time than is true in the case of educational or vocational problems. 
More often than not the counselee will introduce secondary—or even 
nonexistent—problems in the first few of a series of counseling 
contacts. This tendency stems from the desire of the counsclee to 
take the measure of the counselor before revealing a highly emotional- 
ized problem. He may use the early interviews to decide whether 
the counselor is worthy of his confidence, or he may be simply 
developing a readiness to discuss the central problem. 

The area of personal-social problems is one in which the counselor 
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needs to exercise a maximum degree of caution. While the results of 
diagnostic tests, previous scholastic record, conferences with the pupil, 
his teachers and parents may provide helpful data for diagnosis in the 
case of educational and vocational problems, many counselors are 
Hot sufficiently skillful to employ projective and other useful tech- 
niques for diagnosis of problems of a highly emotional character. 
This fact points to the need for identifying and using community and 
appropriate remote facilities prepared to accept counsclees referred 
by high-school counselors. In any event, counselors should know 
their own professional limitations as they relate to problems too 
difficult for them to meet. Lack of such recognition may lead to 
harmful rather than helpful counseling. 


Adjustment to School as a Major Personal-Social Problem 


The impact of the social milieu of the school upon the adjustment 
of pupils to its environment may often be instrumental in creating 
or intensifying the personal-social problems of individual pupils. 
This appears to be particularly evident in high schools having a wide 
Tange of social classes enrolled. The presence of “cliques” and other 
Social groupings creates for many pupils the problem of choosing or 
gaining acceptance in the group or groups of their choice. Some of 
the problems listed earlier grow out of the yoluntary or formal social 
Stoupings found in most high schools. For example, the pupil who 
is able to secure acceptance in a social group above that of his own 
family may often have difficulty in obtaining enough money to keep 
Up with his group. Persistent difficulties in this connection may lead 
to excessive part-time employment with resulting scholastic difficul- 
ties. Under other circumstances this same situation may lead to the 
Pupil’s withdrawal from school or other undesirable happening. 

Other personal-social problems arising out of the school situation 
May stem from the pupil’s inability to get along with his peers or his 
teachers. Others may result from a health condition, personal be- 
Navior problems, too much or too little participation in school and 
community activities, feelings of social, economic, or scholastic 
Madequacy, and the like. The counselor should be cognizant of the 
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fact that conditions do exist in many schools which tend to create 
personal-social problems for many pupils. Many of them are not 
serious emotional difficulties and may usually be prevented from 
becoming so if the counselor recognizes and meets them while still 
incipient. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING 
COUNSELING 


Counseling is a sorely misunderstood function in many schools. 
Traditionally, the teacher is viewed as a subject matter specialist who 
has relatively little training or interest in the general area of human 
adjustment. The principal is looked upon as the school’s chief dis- 
ciplinarian. Both teachers and principal are cloaked with a certain 
amount of “authority” which they exercise over pupils as a classroom 
and school management function. The counselor, a relative new- 
comer to the school setting, finds his role interpreted as having 
characteristics akin to his colleagues—that is, he also has some degree 
of authority though he may be viewed as attempting to conceal it. 
In the case of the teacher who is catapulted into a counseling role, 
this authority may often become evident in the counseling relation- 
ship. Warters calls attention to such a situation when she says: 


Within and outside the field of education many erroneous conceptions 
are held with regard to counseling. It is popularly thought of as being 
no more than advice giving, something most of us feel competent and 
like very much to do. Some teachers, especially those of an authoritarian 
turn of mind, think of counseling largely as warning and advising, as 
ordering and forbidding. For his own good they counsel a student; and 
should he not heed their counsel, they usually see to it that he finds 
this is not good. Others see in counseling a means of reforming a student, 
for getting him to see the error of his ways, and for persuading him to 
promise to do better. When the student finally succumbs and does 
promise, the counselor feels satisfied that he has done his job well. When 
the student relapses and again falls from grace, as he usually soon does, 
the teacher does not see this as evidence of ineffective counseling. He 
may only conclude that the student is weak or sinful or perhaps that 
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he did not counsel the student enough. The teacher never suspects that 
he may have been wrong or weak in his counseling, only that he did not 
do enough of it.® 

The abuse of the counseling function, as described above, is likely 
to continue in many schools until all counselors have had sufficient 
professional training to understand and employ effective counseling 
techniques, Added to this must be continued progress in the selection 
of counselor trainees in order to assure that they have patterns of 
personal characteristics which experience has shown to be desirable. 
Even these, however, will not greatly improve the level of counseling 
efficiency in the absence of an understanding on the part of school 
administrators of the nature and functions of the counseling process. 


Counseling as a Service 


Though counseling is only one of a group of inter-related guidance 
Services, it is the central service of the guidance program with others 
functioning as supporting activities. This relation of other guidance 
Services to counseling is discussed in Chapter 6. The use of such 
terms as counseling program, testing program, and the like tends to 
Confuse and obscure the inter-elationships of the several guidance 
Services which together comprise the guidance program. The fact 
that counseling is the major service of the guidance program, one 


which relies upon other supporting services for its effectiveness, some- 


times leads to the misconception that counseling is the guidance 
tion may some- 


Program rather than one of its services. This misconcep 
times be only semantical; on the other hand, if counseling is described 
aS synonymous with the guidance program, teachers are likely to feel 
that only the counselor is a guidance worker and, consequently, that 
their participation in the guidance program is insignificant. The 
portance of those guidance services which make effective counsel- 
Ng possible cannot be easily overemphasized; by the same token, the 
Tole of the teachers who participate in those services is an indis- 
Pensable one. All guidance services, as well as the participation of all 
Staff members, are essential elements of a total guidance program. 


(New York: McGraw-Hill 
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The Interview as the Counseling Vehicle 


The role of interviewing as the vehicle through which the counsel- 
ing relationship is established and maintained sometimes leads to the 
erroneous assumption that the two are synonymous. As a result of 
this misconception the school administrator may refer to the school’s 
counseling activities when actually they consist solely of interviews 
by teachers which have none of the essential elements of an actual 
counseling situation or relationship. Again, the interview is constantly 

being used in a great variety of situations which have no relation to 
the counseling function, viz., getting information useful to the inter- 
viewer with no thought of using it to be of assistance to the inter- 
viewee. The employment interviewer may seek to analyze the 
strengths and weaknesses of an applicant for the purpose of providing 
an employer with needed workers; he uses the interview as a means 
of obtaining essential information from the applicant primarily to 
fill a work order, perhaps, with the interests of the interviewee in the 
background if, indeed, they enter into the situation at all. Other 
examples of the use of the interview for purposes other than counsel- 
ing might be cited. The newspaper reporter regularly uses the inter- 
view techniques for gathering news; the teacher may interview a 
pupil in order to learn the reason for his absence from class; and 
the criminologist interviews an accused person to learn his motives 
for having committed an alleged crime, Certainly none of these uses 
of the interview may be properly described as counseling. 

Counseling as a process seeks to acquaint the individual with his 
own strengths and limitations as they apply to the making of a choice, 
plan, or adjustment with the ultimate objective of helping the in- 
dividual to learn more effective modes of behavior. In the process it is 
expected that the counselee will become increasingly self-directive in 
making future adjustments. The focal point of counseling is the 
individual and his adjustment whether the point of central attention 
is upon the individual, as in nondirective counseling, or upon the 
problem and the individual's relation to it, as in directive counseling. 
The interview finds itself in the role of vehicle in the counseling 
process and for that reason the techniques of interviewing have been 
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treated in a separate chapter. To discuss interviewing apart from the 
counseling process, it is hoped, will help the reader to keep in mind 
that the former is not counseling, per se, but that it is only the 
vehicle through which the face-to-face relationship of counselor and 
counselee is made possible. 

Interviewing is sometimes described as a counseling technique. 
Actually the interviewing act, as distinguished from the counseling 
process, employs a diverse group of appropriate techniques. To 
describe the act of interviewing as a technique, rather than as a 
vehicle, places one in the anomalous position of speaking of a, 
technique-within-a-technique relationship. One might refer to the 
interview as an instrument or procedure with greater justification; 
however, in the interest of meaningful semantics the description of 
the interview as a vehicle through which the counseling process is 
carried out seems to be desirable. 


Counseling and Discipline 

A great deal of controversy has surrounded the concept of discipline 
as a function of the counselor. Some authorities subscribe to the 
Point of view that the discipline function properly belongs to the 
Counselor; others believe that under certain circumstances the coun- 
Selor may assume the role of disciplinarian without harmful effect 
upon his role as counselor; still others take the position that under no 
Circumstances should the counselor accept responsibility for dis- 
Cipline. Consequently, the principal who refers disciplinary cases to 
the counselor can find “authority” for the practice, as can one who 
avoids the practice. 

Jn general, practicing counselors tend to avoid the f 
discipline whenever possible. They point out that the counselor's 
Tole is ideally that of an objective, emotionally uninvolved catalyst 
Whose function it is to assist the counselee to assess his own behavior, 
adjustments, and problems in light of present and future goals. 


unction of 


Counselors have found that, in most instances, pupils tend to seek 


€ aid of the counselor less frequently if he is identifed with the 


unction of discipline. To be sure, not all pupils have occasion to 


“counter disciplinary authority in the school and would not, there- 
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fore, be quite as likely to avoid the counselor whose responsibilities 
include discipline as would those who have had a different experience. 
Certainly the counselor cannot expect to avoid counscling with 
pupils who have, at some time, come in contact with the disciplinary 
function in the school. Neither should he take the position that the 
principal or teachers should not refer to him pupils whose behavior 
patterns might eventuate in some disciplinary action. The counselor's 
role in the case of pupils with a disciplinary problem is that of 
assisting them to understand the reasons for undesirable behavior 
.tather than attempting to force conformity. He should not accept 
esponsibility for assessing penalties, nor should he carry out those 
assessed by other staff members. Once the counselor becomes identi- 
fied with discipline it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to establish 
an effective counseling relationship with most pupils. Moreover, he 
is likely to be viewed by pupils as a disciplinarian in disguise. The 
counselor’s function is to help the pupil understand himself so that 
he may increasingly develop the ability to adjust to the demands of 
an orderly society; the disciplinarian seeks to force conformity by 
making undesirable behavior painful to the culprit. In some instances, 
counselors attempt to achieve compatibility of counseling and dis- 
cipline by placing responsibility for assessing penalties upon the 
offending pupil. This practice is, at best, only an abortive attempt 
to rationalize the counselor’s own ambivalence. 


Counseling and Administrative Functions 


Many counselors find it difficult to protect time released for 
counseling against the encroachment of administrative and clerical 
functions. The administrator who usurps the time set aside for 
counseling defeats his own educational purposes. If he recognizes 
a need for the services of a counselor, he has a responsibility to 
protect him against inappropriate duties which interfere with the 


functions for which he is trained and employed. Myers studied the . 


actual work performed by counselors in several cities and found them 
handling discipline cases; dealing with absence and tardiness; granting 
permission to leave school at irregular times, or to come late on 
account of illness, or to go to the dental clinic; granting lunch per- 
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mits; having charge of all school-assembly programs; supervising 
school clubs and the school social program, including dances; provid- 
ing free books, supplies, and other special aid for needy pupils; 
presiding over study halls; lending money from the school loan fund 
and checking on repayment of loans; supervising school publications; 
performing corridor duty, and other similar duties. 

This account of administrative and clerical duties imposed upon 
counselors is by no means an exhaustive one. Other similar studies 
have not only confirmed the findings of Myers but have also extended 
the list of functions mentioned by him. The practice of assigning 
administrative and clerical duties to the counselor stems, in part, 
from the failure of the principal to understand the nature of counsel- 
ing and the role of the counselor in it. To him the counselor is 
properly concerned with all activities which he believes to have 
guidance implications, particularly those which relate to group activi- 
ties. In most instances, the counselor must accept some responsibility 
for misuse of his time in that he has failed to acquaint the principal 
with the role of the counselor in the total educational program. 
Certainly this important objective cannot be achieved by providing 
the principal with a prepared list of appropriate counselor functions, 
nor can it be achieved by the counselor’s refusal to perform inappro- 
Priate functions. It is a task which must be accomplished by a care- 
fully conceived and executed plan for acquainting the principal with 
the nature of counseling and its purposes. In short, the principal 
must come to an appreciation of the fact that the counseling function 
1S more important than are the other duties which he might assign 
the counselor. Participation of the principal in professional meetings 
of counselors is often helpful in providing him with a point of view 
Which will lead him to insist that the counselor's time be properly 
Used. The principal might like to accompany the counselor on visits 
i other schools in which counselors confine their activities to counsel- 
Mg and related activities. It should be assumed by the counselor that 

€ principal desires to develop an effective counseling service and 
assignment of duties which interfere with this goal stems from lack of 
of Vocational Guidance (New 
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understanding of the functions of guidance services. If after a period 

of time in which the counselor has attempted to provide the principal 
with a logical point of view he persists in assigning administrative and j! 
clerical duties, the counselor will usually arrive at one of two assump- i 
tions: (1) that the principal prefers the convenience of a counselor 
who functions as an assistant principal, or (2) that the counselor has ' 
failed in his attempt to provide the principal with a point of view . 
which recognizes the counselor's professional role in the total edu- 
cational program. 

The counselor should not expect that it will always be possible to 
avoid duties which impinge upon counseling time. Occasionally he 
may be called upon to meet a class or perform some other duty 
essential to smooth operation of the school program. To be sure, any ` 
such assignment of duties should be temporary and should be ex- \, 


pected of him only in an emergency. On the other hand, he should l 
not attempt to avoid such extra duties as are regularly performed | 
by other staff members. $ k 
Just as teachers are sometimes called upon to step out of their tai ial 
role in the interest of efficient school administration, the cou or 
cannot draw an impenetrable shell around himself and avoid al non- 
guidance functions. He is, above all else, a staff member and should-be 


no less vulnerable than are his teaching associates to occasional duties J 
not in line with his usual functions. On the contrary, his freedom from a 
highly inflexible program of official duties should not result in undue loss 
of time from his major tasks. Administrators will recognize that safe- -< 
guards against unwise use of the counselor’s time are in the best interests 
of the pupils whom he serves. Certainly he is not to be regarded as the 
school’s “sacred cow” whose time and person must be protected against 
the evil influences which abound outside his private office. It should be 
remembered that a major responsibility of the counselor is serving pupils, 


either directly or through giving needed assistance to other staff members 
in meeting pupil needs.” 


The important consideration in utilizing the counselor's services 
to best advantage is that the individual needs of pupils which can 
best be met through counseling be given priority. The school’s pro- 
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gram of instruction is established within a time-and-place framework 
which assures that pupils will receive attention in that connection. 
On the other hand, the counselor's freedom from inflexible class- 
- room commitments at certain hours each day makes it easier for the 
principal to assign routine administrative and clerical duties to him. 
ji If the counseling service is to fulfill its objectives, the counselor's 
» | teleased time must be protected against use in routine assignments. 


The Teacher as a Counselor 


+ The role of the teacher in the guidance program, and specifically 
-dn the counseling service, is frequently misunderstood. The fact that 
every teacher sometimes discusses pupil’s problems individually with 
them often leads to the assumption that every teacher is a counselor. 
This assumption is further enforced by the tendency on the part 
Of some persons to look upon interviewing and counseling as synony- 
Moiis in character and purpose. To be sure, some teachers do an 
_ffective job of counseling with some kinds of pupil problems. The 
INA fact that these teachers have had no formal training as counselors, 
ii though doubtless many have engaged in self-study, encourages the 
notion that any teacher who can find time can be an effective coun- 
i selor, Unfortunately, the case for the teacher as an effective counselor 
1s often oversimplified. The discussion concerning levels of counseling, 
Which occurs in another chapter, will point out some of the differences 
_ Detween the counseling competencies of the untrained teacher and 
the trained counselor. 
D In recent years the term teacher-counselor has come into use. It is 
likely that this term, which refers to the part-time counselor, may 
Contribute to the fallacy that every teacher is a counselor without 
espect to interest or professional competencies in the counseling 
area, That the teacher-counselor does not become such by mere 
7 sumption of counseling responsibilities is pointed out by Froehlich. 
e Says: 
4a Many small schools a new staff position has been added. It is the 


teac €t-counselor. This position combines teaching and counseling duties. 


the present time there are few teacher training institutions which 
the small school must 


“Prepare persons for such a position. Ordinarily, 
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select a person trained as a teacher. His training as a counselor must 
come through independent study, in-service education, and summer- 
school attendance. Ordinarily, the teacher-counselor can be selected far 
enough in advance so that he can attend at least one summer session 
before being assigned counseling duties. All teacher-counselors need at 
least this much formal preparation in counseling before they undertake 
to counsel with students having even minor problems. As they acquire 
more training and experience, they will be able to counsel with students 
having more complicated problems.™* 


Unfortunately, some school administrators do not heed Froehlich’s 
caution that the equivalent of one summer's training should have 
been completed before the teacher-counselor attempts to counsel 
with pupils. This practice usually results in counseling malpractice 
and, in some instances, actually leads to harmful effects upon pupils 
counseled by untrained teachers. Guidance consultants in state de- 
partments of education and counselor trainers in colleges and uni- 
versities are well acquainted with the untrained teacher who says 
frantically, “I’ve just been made a counselor by the principal. What 
do I do first?” The best answer usually is, “Nothing until you are 
sure you know how to do it properly.” While professional training 
does not assure that any teacher will be an effective counselor, other 
things being equal the competencies gained through such training will 
make a vast difference in the quality of the counseling done. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE COUNSELING PROCESS: ITS 
NATURE AND SETTING 


. THE EFFECTIVENESS of the counseling process is 
inevitably conditioned by the counselor's skill as an interviewer. 
This fact stems from the nature of the interview as the vehicle 
through which the counseling process is carried on. Thus the coun- 
selor must observe good interviewing practices as he employs the 
More profound competencies upon which the counseling process 
Tests. That is to say, the counselor must unconsciously observe the 
principles which surround effective use of interviewing mechanics as = 
he employs relatively more difficult counseling procedures, such as 
Interpretation of the ‘counselee’s pertinent behavior patterns, diagnosis 
Of the counselee’s problem, and the like. 

The strategic importance of interviewing techniques in the coun- 
selor’s professional role suggests the value of considering them in any 
discussion of the counseling function. Indeed, the classroom teacher 
who has no assigned counseling tasks often has need for skill as an 
interviewer, Darley aptly states that “some teachers operate best when 
they interview students regarding their own subject matter. They 
know their own field of knowledge for students. To the extent they 
can do all of these things, they are valuable in the guidance program 
as interviewers for subject matter problems.”* Darley’s statement 
Places the responsibility for interviewing squarely upon all teachers. 
In light of this universal teacher function and responsibility, an 
Understanding of fundamental interviewing principles and practices 
18 imperative for all. 
tes upon the imperati 
th al rules of interviewing shou 

at the beginner should keep a check list 0 


ve need for adherence to certain funda- 
Jd not be interpreted as implying 
£ observances before him 
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during the interview. On the other hand, constant awareness of the 
component parts of an effective interview will ultimately make them 
an unconscious part of the interviewer's skill. Although the experi- 
enced and skillful interviewer may impress the casual observer with 
the ease of effective interviewing, one can be sure that such skill was 
obtained through careful study of interviewing principles and diligent 
practice as an interviewer. Though the accomplished interviewer is 
not aware of observing each individual interviewing principle as he 
performs the task, he achieves competence in it by careful observance 
of each one as he works toward interviewing proficiency. He learns the 
various subtleties of interviewing so thoroughly that in practice he 
is able to integrate them into a total pattern of skillful interviewing. 
Though it was previously suggested that teachers, as well as coun- 
selors, should develop skill as interviewers, it is not to be expected 
_ that all will develop maximum skills in this function. We are con- 
cerned primarily here with the counselor and his work. In that 
connection, the need of the counselor for skill as an interviewer 
cannot be overemphasized. It is upon the interview that much of the 
counseling relationship depends. That is, the person-to-person contact 
which must inevitably occur in counseling cannot escape being con- 
ditioned by the skill of the counselor as an interviewer. For example, 
failure of the counselor to make the counselee feel at ease is almost 
certain to delay or prevent establishment of rapport. Again, failure 
of the counselor to observe such interviewing principles as letting 
the counselee talk, keeping the counselee within the limits of the 
problem, summarizing the content of the interview for the counselee, 
preparing for the interview, maintaining privacy during the interview, 
and the observance of other fundamental principles are essential to 
effective counseling. 


Some Limitations of the Counseling Interview 


Since the interview situation provides the physical, psychological, 
and social setting for the counseling situation, the limitations of the 
interview as the counseling vehicle should be recognized. Certain 
factors are constantly at work challenging the purposes and reliability 
of the interview. In the first place, the interviewer is subject to 4 
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variety of distracting, and perhaps biasing, factors which tend to 
challenge the reliability of the interview in counseling. For instance, 
he is subject to a variety of audio-visual impressions which may stem 
from the interview setting, his own mental, physical, or emotional 
condition at the moment, the behavior of the interviewee, or some 
extraneous happening or circumstance occurring before or during the 
interview. Likewise, the interviewee may be adversely influenced by 
similar factors, thus creating an untoward impression upon the inter- 
viewer. The possibility of false impressions which may arise out of the 
interview situation makes it imperative that the interviewer be 
cautious about evaluative judgments based upon audio-visual im- 
Pressions gained during the interview. 

One purpose of the interview in counseling is to assist the counselee 
to obtain needed information, or to arrive at certain objective inter- 
Pretations leading to a satisfactory choice, plan, or adjustment. To 
serve this purpose adequately, the counselor may often need to elicit 
information from the counselee if he is to be maximally helpful. 
Above all else, the counselor should recognize any prejudicial tenden- 
cies he may have and make full allowance for them in his professional 
relationships with the counselee. If he is unable to achieve such a 
degree of objectivity, he will likely fail as an effective counselor. 


Reliability of the Interview 
Several studies on the reliability of the interview have been made, 
Some with measurable results. These studies have been chiefly con- 
cerned with evaluating the interview as a fact-gathering method. 
Jenkins? and King? both found the interview method to have a 
Satisfactory degree of reliability as a fact-gathering device. 

The difficulties involved in testing reliability and validity of the 
Counseling interview will be immediately apparent to the reader. Aside 
from the fact that the content of the counseling intervi 
the gamut from the giving of simple information to consi 


2 John G, Jenkins, “Dependability of Psychologi al Brand Barometers. 1. The 
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complex emotional problems, the task of evaluating reliability is 
further complicated by certain psychological and human factors. 
The fact that the counseling interview is probably not as amenable 
to objective evalution as are some other facets of counseling should 
not suggest that it should be abandoned as a guidance technique. 
On the contrary, it should suggest the need for more careful observ- 
ance of the principles of interviewing and constant effort to learn the 
subtleties of the art through diligent study and practice. The person- 
to-person relationship characteristic of counseling is essential in 
assisting many students to make appropriate plans, choices, and 
adjustments. Since counseling is predicated upon the face-to-face 
relationship of the counselor and the counselee, it now appears highly 
improbable that any other technique will replace the interview as the 
counseling vehicle. There is a need for more extensive study of the 
reliability of the interview and, particularly, for studies likely to 
provide bases for continuously improving our skill in its use in the 
counseling process. In the meantime, every counselor should recognize 
the imperative need for developing his own skills as an interviewer. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE 
COUNSELING INTERVIEW 


Though one might set down an almost interminable list of sug- 
gestions concerning the conduct of the counseling interview, the 
ones which follow have been selected for their applicability to the 
counseling situation in the secondary school. For the reader’s con- 
venience the suggestions which follow are grouped under four headings 
according to chronological occurrence in the counseling interview. 
The four headings are: “Pre-Interview Planning,” “The Counseling 
Interview Setting,” “The Counselor Work,” and “After the Counsel- 
ing Interview.” 

It should not be assumed that any set ‘of rules or suggestions no 
matter how meticulously followed will assure the interviewer that he 
will be successful- The personality of the interviewer himself is 
pethaps the most pertinent factor in successful interviewing. The 
suggestions for interviewing presented here will, everything else being 
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equal, contribute to the effectiveness of the counseling interview. A 
person who aspires to real competency as a counselor must bring to 
the task, among other attributes, a genuine affection for people and 
a sympathetic, objective interest in performing the functions of the 
counselor. And, above all else, he must have a repertoire of inter- 
viewing techniques at his command so that he can adapt the counsel- 
ing interview to a wide range of circumstances, a variety of different 
personalities, and a veritable gamut of individual moods, goals, and 
problems. 


PRE-INTERVIEW PLANNING 


The nature of the interview situation as a face-to-face relationship 
between two persons suggests the need for careful planning designed 
to make certain that this relationship will be a satisfactory and 
profitable one. It is almost certain that the counselee who initiates 
an interview with the counselor will assume some responsibility for 
his part in the interview. However, the counselor’s role as a mature 
adult who has certain professional skills for assisting pupils to make 
plans, choices, and adjustments places the major responsibility for 
Pre-interview preparation upon him. It is the counselee who needs 
help; it is the counselor who is expected to provide that help. Con- 
Sequently, he should make whatever preparation is necessary and 
Possible before the counselee arrives. The suggestions which follow 
are designed to assist the counselor to prepare for interviewing the 
Counselee, 


Studying the Counselee’s Record 
3 All of the information conceming the counselee which will aid 
in better understanding him should be easily accessible to the coun- 
Selor. This information might include such data as family and other 
environmental background, results of achievement, scholastic ability, 
Personality, vocational interest, and perhaps other tests and inven- 
tories, hobbies, work experiences, cocurricular interests and activities, 
autobiographies, anecdotal records, scholastic performance, health 
tecord, case studies, problem checklists, results of previous interviews, 
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and any other data which will contribute to an objective understand- 
ing of the counselee. The counselor or teacher who shuns perusal of 
recorded information about pupils on the theory that having specific 
knowledge may create prejudicial attitudes is probably indulging in 
unrealism based upon inexperience, or admitting inability to be 
professionally objective. It is inevitable that the counselor or teacher 
who studies carefully the objective information in the pupil’s cumula- 
tive folder will have a more helpful understanding of him than will 
one who attempts to help him in the absence of that information. A 
thorough knowledge of the pupil may often prevent the development 
of biases which one might otherwise obtain in talking with him. 
ee 


Deciding What You Want to Accomplish 


Most counseling of more than routine character involves more 
than one, often a series, of interviews. If the counselor is to make 
maximal use of his time and serve the best interests of the counselee, 
he needs to plan each subsequent interview so that it will bring the 
counselee one step nearer to independent planning and action. A 
pre-interview study of the summary of previous interviews is essential 
to achievement of this important objective. Each interview should 
terminate only after the counselee has arrived at a realistic next step. 
If experience proves that he is “long on plans and short on action,” 
the counselor should follow up between interviews to encourage 
progress toward the end goal. To be sure, the counselor should not 
hand out a categorical blueprint to assure that the counselee will 
achieve independence in either a given time or after a set number 
of interviews. The adroit counselor motivates the counselee to strive 
for progress based upon his personal desire to become self-directive. 


Anticipating the Counselee’s Purpose 


In this connection, information about the counselee again asserts 
its indispensable character. As previously implied, the counselor will 
not in every instance be able to anticipate the counselee’s purpose in 
seeking the initial interview. On the other hand, an adequate file of 
personal information will be exceedingly helpful to the experienced 
counselor in anticipating the general trend of the conference. Pupil 
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problems which stem from scholastic difficulties, family problems, 
unsatisfactory relationships with peers or teachers, or other areas 
affecting ‘the pupils adjustment are frequently revealed through 
information contained in the pupils’ inventory. Evidence of low 
marks, disciplinary action, broken home, lack of participation in 
school and community activities, and below-average scholastic ability 
all suggest possible reasons for the pupil’s request for an interview 
with the counselor. Though it may be impossible to single out any 
one bit of evidence as being a better predictor than some other, the 
counselor may contemplate the evidence in its inter-relationships and 
be psychologically prepared for the interview. Certainly he can learn 
from the record of a scholastically successful pupil, for example, that 
the interview will probably not be concerned with problems related 
to scholastic difficulties. The experienced counselor learns that cer- 
tain patterns of behavior suggest general types of problems which 
are, or should be, a matter of concern to the pupil. Capitalizing 
upon experience he is able to anticipate the pupil’s problem with 
some degree of certainty. If he can do no more than eliminate a few 
of the broad problem areas, he is better prepared to participate in- 
telligently in the forthcoming interview. 


Interviewing by Appointment 

There are two notable types of interviewees whom the coun- 
selor needs to recognize, not only as a matter of conserving his time 
and energy but also to protect the pupils themselves. First, and most 
difficult for the counselor to recognize, is the impetuous pupil who 
“suddenly decides to see the counselor.” He encounters a problem 
for which no solution quickly presents itself and he reacts by taking 
it immediately to the counselor. It is often difficult for the counselor 
to differentiate between the impetuous and the “truly burdened.” The 
` Conscientious counselor may appraise the situation properly and yet 
hesitate to defer the interview until a more convenient time. A wise 
Course of action in most cases is to talk briefly with the pupil and 
then arrange a later appointment after encouraging him to give 
further thought in the interim to some probable solutions to his 
Problem. 
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The second type of individual who presents concern to the coun- 
selor is the chronic counselee, who is not to be confused with the 
chronic visitor. The pupil who falls in this category has ample prob- 
lems to justify seeing the counselor though they may often be wholly 
imaginary. The chronic cannot be discouraged by being given an 
appointed time on some future date. His patience is exceeded only 
by his persistence. Lack of confidence in his own judgment, need for 
attention or affection, identification with the personality of the 
counselor, or habit may account for the regularity with which he 
seeks the aid of the counselor. With him the counselor must sooner 
or later abandon his role as sympathetic listener and introduce 
therapy designed to counteract the feeling of insecurity which lies 
at the foundation of overdependence. In one instance, the counselee 
and the counselor worked out a schedule which gradually lengthened 
the period of time between scheduled interviews. The counselee 
prepared a list of “problems” with which he felt a need for the 
counselor’s assistance. A plan for solving each was agreed upon. Each. 
time the counselee came for the scheduled conference he brought 
a written report of his progress in carrying out the adopted plan of 
action. Each time the counselor praised his efforts and his progress. 
He eventually convinced himself that he had mastered his problems 
and became only an occasional visitor to the counselor’s office. 

Though the reasons for scheduling conferences with the average 
counselee are not always the same as those for scheduling the atypical 
counselee, the values bear similarity. And certainly the pupil who 
has need for immediate help, and who comes voluntarily to the 
counselor, should be seen by the counselor. Otherwise, counseling 
readiness may be sacrificed and the value of the counselor’s services 
to the pupil may be lost or seriously impaired. 

The chief value of scheduling conferences is not to the counselor 
alone. Though it may enhance the quality of the counselor’s services 

_ by allowing him time for adequate pre-interview preparation, it also 
serves the best interests of the counselee. A brief survey interview 
followed later by a scheduled interview provides the pupil time for 
organizing his own thoughts and resources relating to his problem. 

If the survey interview is employed by the counselor to encourage 
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some analysis of the problem by the counselee, followed by the 
Preparation of some possible solutions, the counselee may return at 
the appointed time with a satisfactory plan of action for handlin 
the problem already under way. Or, as often happens, the acute 
may have achieved a suitable adjustment. 


THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW SETTING 


: Certain basic considerations are important in arranging the setting 
in which the interview takes place. Though there is no one arrange- 
ment of this setting which should suggest the rejection of all others, 
a few details deserve the interviewer's observance. 


J The Interview Setting Should Be Suitable 


The practice of interviewing students in the hallway, at the 
teacher’s desk, in the study hall or classroom, or under other noisy 
or crowded conditions detracts from the value of the interview as the 
counseling vehicle. Above all else, privacy is an essential element of 
a satisfactory interview setting. This truth is axiomatic in the case 
of the counseling interview, which is aptly described as a person-to- 
Person relationship. 

i In addition to privacy, 
light, comfortable temperature and 
nishings. It should be kept in min 
though pervaded with the warmth 
18 a business-like encounter between 
The latter has every reason to expect an atmos 
distracts attention from his purposes and problem 
Of this consideration is discussed more fully in a later paragraph. 

The physical arrangement of the interview setting is deserving of 
brief mention. To many counselees, the counselor's office is asso- 
Ciated with certain difficult and unpleasant personal problems. The 
Counselor should recognize this emotional reaction and put forth 
Studied effort to make his office a friendly, cheerful, and inviting one. 

Some counselees prefer to sit across a desk from the counselor; 
Others will react to a desk negatively by viewing it, consciously or 


the interview setting should provide ample 
ventilation, and appropriate fur- 
d that the counseling interview, 
of sympathy and understanding, 
the counselor and the counselee. 
phere which in no way 
s. The importance 
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unconsciously, as a barrier between themselves and the counselor. 
The counselor may avoid this possible counseling handicap by offer- 
ing several alternate seating arrangements to the counselee so that 
he may seat himself satisfactorily in relation to the counselor. 

Some of these details of the interview setting may appear to some 
to be of little consequence. On the contrary, the physical setting of 
the interview may determine the value of the counseling situation. Such 
interruptions as distracting noises, intrusions by other persons, tele- 
phone calls, and the like may cause the counselor to fail completely 
to meet his responsibility to the counselee. Crowded conditions in 
the counselor’s office, an unattractive or uncomfortable reception 
room, lack of complete privacy during the counseling interview and 
other similar factors may render the most competent counselor 
unable to do his job effectively. The need for privacy and other 
desirable conditions suggested here should be taken into account 
when counseling space is being planned. 


/ Be Ready When the Counselee Arrives 


The sole purpose of the pre-interview planning described above is 
to enable the counselor to be prepared for each counseling interview. 
Appraisal of the counselor’s services are likely to be conditioned in 
the mind of the counselee by the impression gained during the initial 
moments of the first interview. Accordingly, the counselor should 
avoid arranging articles on his desk, jotting down extraneous nota- 
tions, or other activities which take his attention from the counselee. 

Though the counselor will often need to have the counselee’s 
record at hand during the interview, he should have familiarized 
himself with its salient features before the counselee arrives. The 
counselor who says apologetically, “I didn’t have time to look over 
your folder,” or “Let me take a look at your record,” or who reviews 
the record while the counselee talks or waits detracts from the value 
of his services as a counselor. It is important that the counselee’s 
arrival be the signal for getting on with the interview. The counselor 
who makes last minute interview arrangements after the counselee 
arrives lessens his effectiveness. 
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Mies 
Avoid a Spectacular Setting for Counseling 


The counseling office should not be distinctively identified with 
the counselor's personality or interests. Extensive display of items 
which reflect the counselors hobbies or avocation often tend to 
lessen the value of the counseling situation. The counselee’s purpose 
in seeing the counselor is centered around his personal needs, which 
should not be required to compete with a curiosity aroused by objects 
displayed in the counselor's office. 

The counselor's office, particularly the interior, should harmonize 
with the larger setting of which it is a part. In general, it should 
not be markedly more decorative nor luxurious than are other offices 
in the building. Though it is not undesirable that the counselor's 
quarters reflect individuality to some degree, the tendency sometimes 
Noted to express extreme masculinity or femininity in drapes and 
furnishings should be avoided. 


THE COUNSELOR AT WORK 


The counseling interview involves a number of principles which 
when carefully observed will contribute to its effectiveness. Sug- 
Ested here are some basic considerations relating to effective use of 
ths interview as the counseling vehicle. 


VR 
apport Must Be Established 
A great deal has been written concerning rapport and its impor- 
La ce in the counseling relationship. The task of gaining rapport 
with the counselee may often be difficult for the counselor, who may 
See him only infrequently and then for short periods. Froehlich very 
Ppropriately points out that the classroom teacher does not have to 
Worry about developing rapport at the time an important interview 
'S being held. The process of fashioning a relationship of mutual 
trust goes on in a score of daily situations which bring teacher and 
a il together and help them to understand and appreciate each 
er, 


Despite any difficulties which the counselor may have to overcome, 
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the counseling process cannot proceed until mutual trust and respect 
have been established between counselor and counselee. This rela- 
tionship is often an extremely sensitive and fragile one which the 
counselor, in particular, must constantly nurture in every relationship 
with the counselee. Jt must be built upon sincerity of purpose, a 
genuine interest in the counselee, and continuous recognition of the 
counselee’s right to set the boundaries of his own revelations and to 
direct and be responsible for his own behavior. 


the two arrive at a common ground, a sort of identification with 
each other. This aspect of rapport may be based upon a mutual 
interest in some field of activity. Regardless of its foundation, rap- 
port creates a feeling of mutual confidence. Once'this mutuality has 
been achieved, the way is open for communication between coun- 
selor and counselee. As a result of the establishment of this mutual 
line of communication, the counselee’s inhibitions are lessened and 
he is better able to convey his feelings and needs to the counselor. 
At this point the counseling process becomes focused upon the 
counselee and ways of helping him to attack his particular problem 
or meet a particular need. Not until the process of gaining rapport 
has been initially established can the counseling relationship be 
satisfying or helpful to either counselor or counselee. 


The Counselor Listens and Observes 


The concept of the counselor as essentially a good listener is an 
exceedingly appropriate one for the counselor who may be inclined 
to overtalk during a counseling interview. On the contrary, it 
should not be assumed that the counselor must maintain a sphinx- 
like attitude at all times. The counselor may have to ask numerous 
questions in obtaining certain essential background information about 
the counselee. In other instances, “the counselor will probably have 
to give information to the student. The student must find out about 
his relative strong and weak points—he must learn about training 
opportunities, job requirements, and types of post-high-school or 
parallel high-school training. It may be necessary for the counselee 
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to reconcile his incorrect beliefs about himself with the counselor’s 
more accurate knowledge of him.”* 

The counselor's role as an interested and sympathetic listener 
stems, in part, from the need for giving his undivided attention to 
the counselee’s formulation and verbalization of his problem. To do 
this requires a degree of listening attention which is crgative or 
active; the counselor closes his mind to all other outside stimuli and 
devotes his full energy to listening to the counselee. It is this un- 
divided attention which makes possible not only profitable listening 
but also fruitful observation. Both are essential to counseling effec- 
tiveness. 


Counseling Takes Time 

One of the generally accepted principles of the counseling inter- 
view is that the counselee should not be hurried. The time required 
for establishing rapport, allowing the counselee time to arrive at the 
Point of analyzing and verbalizing his problem, supplementing the 
Statement of his problem through use of questions, comments, and 
the like are all examples of factors which are likely to extend the 
length of a given interview sometimes beyond the point of the 
Personal convenience of the counselor. It is imperative that the 
Counselee be given sufficient time to develop insight and to achieve a 
Satisfying degree of progress in problem solving. The counselor should 
recognize that the counselee’s frequent tendency may be to express 
is negative feclings at the outset. Though such a tendency may seem 
to serve no useful purpose at the moment, later reflection on the 
Part of the counselor will usually reveal it as an essential part of the 
Process of self-analysis and ultimate insight into the positive aspects 
of problem solving. s 

The counselor should maintain a permissive attitude, one designed 
to aid the counselee to reflect upon pertinent aspects of his problem 
Until he has progressed to the point of taking a positive approach to 
the central problem. Above all, the counselor should not attempt 
© urge upon the counselee what appears to him to be an obvious 
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solution in the interest of shortening the counseling relationship. 
He should avoid direct questions until the counselee has gained 
sufficient insight into his problem to be able to seize upon questions 
posed by the counselor as a means of aiming at a course of action 
which will lead to acceptance or solution of his problem. The purpose 
of the counseling interview is to provide an opportunity for the 
counselee to reflect, to analyze, to accept, and to meet his problem 
honestly and firmly. The counselor should make every effort to use 
the counseling interview in an economical manner. That is to say, 
he should control the interview without attempting to dominate or 
hurry the counselee. 

Though consideration is given to the matter of released time for 
counseling in Chapter 5, it might be desirable to note here that 
one of the reasons for the relatively small number of counselees 
which each counselor can be responsible for with desirable results 
stems from the fact that a single counseling interview may often last 
for an hour or more. In addition, the nature of some pupil problems 
may require that the counselor see the counselee for a long period 
of time on a number of occasions during the year. This fact should 
be kept in mind by the reader in the later discussion of the counsel- 
ing unit, the ratio of the number of counselees to the time released 
for counseling in a given high school. 


The Counseling Interview Should Serve the Counselee 


The counselor should exercise caution against the possibility that 
in giving attention to observance of the mechanical aspects of the 
interview he may minimize the purposes and functions of the coun- 
seling relationship. Though interviewing principles must be observed 
if the counseling relationship is to be of greatest value, the actual 
evaluation of counseling lies in its service to the counselee. Obviously, 
the principles of interviewing have only a single purpose: namely, 
to lend effectiveness to the interview technique as the counseling 
vehicle. The counselor should feel compelled to evaluate each coun- 
seling interview for the purpose of checking on his use of it as a 
professional function and to ascertain whether the counselee was 
served by it in the manner expected. This means he should examine 
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each counseling contact in light of the recognized goals and needs 
of the counselee. If release of tension was essential to objective 
reflection and self-analysis, did the counselee contribute to that? 
Were negative feelings clarified and accepted? Was the counselor 
an objective and creative listener? Did the counselee develop suffi- 
cient insight into his need or problem to arrive at a plan of action, 
or to make positive progress in that direction? These and other 
questions may be appropriate in a particular instance for aiding the 
counselor to weigh the value of his function as a counselor, one 
whose sole objective should be that of service to the counselee. 

Not infrequently counselors express the attitude that they are too 
busy to evaluate individual counseling interviews. Others may feel 
that the counseling service as a whole should be evaluated period- 
ically rather than each counselor attempting to evaluate his own 
effectiveness as he goes along. Actually, sound evaluation should 
include both approaches to appraisal of the counseling function. Not 
Only is it important to ascertain the degree of effectiveness of the 
Counseling service but also of equal importance is the individual 
Tesponsibility of counselors for determining their own effectiveness 
1n their relationships with counselees from day to day. 


MIdentifying the Counselee’s Problem 

It is axiomatic that the counselee usually delays getting to the 
Point of his real problem. He is often likely to be indefinite or to 
Taise a Jess personal and perhaps related problem at the outset. The 
reasons for this approach to the counseling relationship are under- 
Standable to the experienced counselor. In the first place, the coun- 
Belo is often reluctant to discuss matters of deep personal concern 
with others, particularly with adults. He wants an opportunity to 
develop a feeling of personal orientation to the counselor before 
discussing personal problems. Secondly, the counselee may actually 
© unable to verbalize his problem. In some instances, he may go 
5 Tough several counseling interviews before overcoming the psycho- 
°gical or emotional block which prevents direct reference to the 
Problem. Finally, ‘he may be unaware of the problem which under- 
8 his difficulty. Only after several interviews may he develop 
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sufficient insight to recognize that his identified problem actually is 
only an aggravation which stemmed from a central problem. Often 
a complex of secondary problems may grow up around the central 
problem and so obscure it that considerable time is required for 
isolating the major difficulty. The counselor should always consider 
the possibility that the counselee’s stated problem may not be the 
primary one; on the other hand, he must avoid the error of assuming 
that, in any instance, the stated problem of the counselee is not 
the major cause of his need for counseling. The counselor must be 
skilled at creating a relaxed relationship with the counselee and a 
permissive atmosphere which will encourage him to reveal his true 
problem at the earliest possible time. Once rapport has been ade- 
quately established, the counselee is likely to reveal and discuss his 
problem much more frankly with the counsclor. 

It is important that the counselor be alert to the possibility that 
the expressed problems may be symptomatic rather than causa- 
tive. The caution suggested earlier against assuming that the first 
problem expressed by the counselee is usually likely to be a sec- 
ondary one was mentioned to discourage the practice of probing 
by the counselor on the assumption that problems other than those 
expressed not only exist, but also that they are the more significant 
ones. As a rule, the counselor who is able to establish rapport will 
find that the counselee will reveal his real problem when he is 
ready. It is important that he not be hurried by the counselor. 


Developing a Plan of Action 


As is emphasized in some detail in a later chapter, the interview 
is the counseling vehicle and high competency in the mechanics 
of interviewing should not become an end in itself. The test ot 
the counseling interview is the service it provides for the counselee 
in making plans, choices, and adjustments. The process of assisting 
the individual to achieve insight into his problem and to establish a 
plan of action for attaining the desired level of adjustment with 
which the problem interferes is the major function of the counseling 
interview. It should not be expected that the counselee will always 
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Progress to the point of initiating action designed to alleviate 
his problem in an interview or two. Insight may be achieved slowly, 
after which the task of selecting one of several alternative courses 
of action may be necessary. The important consideration in this 
connection is that the counselor motivate the individual to take 
the next step following his own recognition of his problem and pro- 
ceed to corrective measures. 

Though the counseling interview should contribute to the action 
of appropriate dealing with the problem, the progress made by the 
counselee in the interim between interviews usually provides a better 
criterion for calculating the effectiveness of the interview techniques 
as an aid to problem solving. The effective counselor stimulates the 
individual to use the face-to-face relationship with the counselor to 
Teport his progress in pursuing the course of action planned during 
the previous interview. If additional planning is necessary once the 
action agreed upon has been followed out, subsequent interviews 
may be desirable. In any event, the counselor keeps in touch with 
the counselee until the problem solving process has culminated in 
his Satisfactory personal adjustment. 


Encouraging Use of the Counselor’s Services 

Some counselees are likely to feel that they should seek the 
Counselor's services only when their own resources for problem 
Solving have been exhausted. Not infrequently, early use of the 
Counseling service will aid in identifying the source of the indi- 
Vidual’s difficulty before he reaches the point of needing help on an 
Extensive basis. In order to carry out the concept of guidance as a 
Preventive rather than a curative service, the counselor should en- 
Courage the counselee to avail himself of the counseling service 
until he is ready to proceed satisfactorily as an independent person. 
n offering such encouragement the counselor often needs to dis- 
‘timinate between the pupil who needs his services and the 
Chronic counselee. It is always better to err on the side of the pupil 

an to discourage a deserving one from utilizing the counseling 
Service, 
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AFTER THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW 


Termination of the counseling interview does not usually occur 
when the counselee leaves the counselor’s quarters. Many interviews 
require that the counselor follow them with recording certain essen- 
tial data obtained from the counselee, evaluating his own effec- 
tiveness in the interview, or planning some action to ascertain that 
the counselee will pursue some suggestion or plan designed to 
achieve the purposes of the counseling interview. 


/ Recording Essential Information 


The question of whether the counselor should take notes during 
the interview has long been a controversial one. The differences in 
human nature make a positive answer to this question difficult, if 
not impossible. It is generally agreed that the counseling inter- 
view should be more methodical in its conduct and follow up than 
might be achieved if no record were kept of it. Some counselees 
are likely to regard note taking during the interview as a violation 
of confidences. Others may view the practice as an indication of 
genuine personal interest in them. 

From the counselor’s point of view, the practice of jotting down 
notes during the interview offers some advantages. In considering 
the question of whether taking notes during the interview is likely 
to destroy the personal relationship inherent in the counseling 
process Strang states that “taking notes is one way in which the 
interviewer can show that he is paying close attention and is trying 
very hard to understand the person being interviewed. If the purpose 
of the notes is made clear to the interviewee, then note taking will 
be something in which he is participating, not something that is be- 

_ ing done to him.”® . 

The counselor should avoid taking notes if he observes that the 
counselee talks less freely when notes are taken. Though he may 
verbally indicate acceptance of note taking, his behavior may indi- 
cate to the alert counselor that the practice should be avoided. It is 


ö Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), p. 135. 
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usually desirable at the close of the interview to quickly summarize 
the gist of the things recorded during the interview. 

The growing practice of recording interviews by tape or wire 
recorder offers the advantage of making the entire interview available 
for later study by the interviewers. Not infrequently the pauses and 
voice inflections have significance for the interviewer as he reviews 
the interview, and these are more likely to be forgotten than are 
significant statements made by the interviewee. In general, record- 
ing should not be attempted unless the recording device can be 
located outside the interviewer's office. A concealed microphone 
May sometimes be desirable. An open microphone may, in some 
cases, inhibit free and spontaneous expression on the part of the 
counselee. The question of whether an interview should be recorded 
Without the knowledge and permission of the counselee is a contro- 
Versial one. In some instances, the question may be whether the end 
justifies the means. Generally, the counselee’s permission should be 
Obtained before recording. 


Study the Interview Record 
on obtained in the interview 


A The purpose of recorded informati 
s to acquaint the counselor with the problem involved and to aid 
him in understanding the counselee. Though some information may 
be Tecorded during the interview, the counselor will usually need 
O supplement, synthesize, and analyze the interview content while 
e details are fresh in mind. Careful study of the information 
following the interview may reveal inconsistencies not perceived 
fatlier, or the counselor may often develop new insights into the 
Counselee’s personality or problem as a result of normal gain in 
'ntegration and in perception of the relationship of significant ideas. 
a he counselor needs to schedule interviews, whenever possible, at 
uch intervals as will provide time for summarizing and recording 
Pertinent results of each interview. A succession of interviews fol- 
Re by a period of recording may lead to inaccurate records. The 
Unselee has the right to expect that upon subsequent visits he 
all not need to refresh the counselor's mind before the relationship 


an š 
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Follow-Up of the Interview 


It is essential that the counsellor follow up the counselee in 
instances in which he lacks positive evidence that the agreed plan of 
action is being carried forward. Follow-up may not require actual 
checking on the counselee but simply periodic review of informa- 
tion recorded during interviews with him. 

If care is exercised in making the counselee feel free to return 
at will, the need for follow-up initiated by the counselor will occur 
less frequently. Follow-up may be concerned with supplementing or Y 
confirming information obtained from the counselee through con- 
tacts with teachers, parents, or community agencies. It can usually 
be assumed that knowledge of the counselce’s progress in the 
direction of adjustment related to his problems is sufficient indica- 
tion that the counselor is carrying out his responsibility for follow-up. 

As the reader considers the next chapter, “Methods of Counsel- 
ing,” he will note that some of the suggestions concerning the 
counseling interview do not apply to nondirective counseling. This 
fact grows out of certain theoretical and philosophical differences 
between directive and nondirective counseling. For instance, the 
nondirectivist would not follow up the counselee to see what action 
the counselee had taken by way of finding a solution to his problem. 
The fact that he tends to leave the counselee entirely on his own 
in this and other ways is one of the notable differences between 
these two methods of counseling. The extent to which both coun- 
seling methods may be applied in secondary schools, as well as the 
place of eclectic counseling, is a judgment which the reader may 
be better prepared to make after reading Chapter 3. 
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CHAPTER 3 


METHODS OF COUNSELING 


THOUGH THIS chapter is devoted primarily to a 
delineation of a method of counseling in secondary schools, it 
seems appropriate to mention three commonly used counseling 
methods and cite their identifying characteristics. In this reference 
to counseling methods it is not the intention of the writer to estab- 
lish grounds for controversy, nor are these counseling methods and 
their differences belabored beyond the first few pages of the chapter. 
Consideration of the directive, nondirective, and eclectic counseling 
methods is presented within a frame of reference relating to their 
applicability to the counseling service in secondary schools. The 
reader is invited to keep this orientation in mind since some of the 
intefPretive statements concerning these counseling methods might 
not be true if applied to them in a nonschool setting. 


/ The Directive Counseling Method 


The term directive counseling as used here is generally associated 
with counseling in secondary schools by staff members. In general, 
this discussion assumes that the persons who are functioning as 
counselors in the schools have had sufficient professional training to 
serve pupils, teachers, parents, and the administration effectively. 
The fact that relatively few secondary-school counselors are con- 
sistently nondirective in practice is hardly by accident. Actually this 
circumstance stems from the fact that the nondirective method is 
designed for use with clients whose problem is one of emotional 
maladjustment, a kind of problem which affects only a minute 
portion of pupils in secondary schools. (The directive method enables 
the counselor to provide the counselee with needed assistance in 
making the many choices, plans, adjustments, and interpretations 
which are an essential part of his educational experience.) Actually 
the competent secondary-school counselor is eclectic in Counseling 
practice though he is usually identified as directive as a way of 
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implying that he is not nondirective. On a continuum ranging from 
highly directive at one end- to highly nondirective at the other, 
eclectic counseling would be found at the midway point. The sec- 
ondary-school counselor would be located in practice between the 
highly directive and the eclectic positions with some correlation 
existing between general counseling competency and the tendency 
to hover closer to the eclectic position. Perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the directive counseling method is the tendency of the 
courfelor to focus first attention upon the counselee’s problem. Let 
us now briefly consider nondirective counseling. 


Vv 
The Nondirective Counseling Method 


The nondirective counseling method is generally assumed to differ 
from the directive mainly in the degree to which the counselor 
lends direction to the counseling process. As the names of the two 
methods imply, the nondirective counselor presumably leaves the 
direction of the counseling situation largely in the hands of the 
Counselee with the counselor limiting his participation to acceptance 
and clarification of feeling expressed by the counselee. Contrariwise, 
the directive counselor would be expected to behave in an exactly 
Opposite manner in the counseling relationship. The reader is 
invited to bear in mind that the terms used to describe these two 
Counseling methods are of less importance than are the practices 
Of the counselor who attempts to employ them. For example, as 
Robinsont points out, the nondirective counselor may stick closely 
to consideration of why the counselee feels as he does and in so 

oing becomes directive by leading the discussion away from how 
the client may do something about his problem. Likewise, the 
directive counselor may sometimes employ the techniques, usually 
ascribed to the nondirective counselor in a given situation and 
Proceed nondirectively. This caution against falling into the “label i 
trap is by way of emphasizing that a counselor is not necessarily 
directive or nondirective because he happens to so describe himself; 
Neither is it important that he labels himself—or is labelled by 


ti > Francis P. Robinson, “Are ‘Nondirective’ Techniques Sometimes Too Direc- 
Ve?” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1946, 2, 368-371- 
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others—as subscribing to one school of thought or the other. Many 
persons in the counseling field consider the tendency to draw sharp 
lines between methods of counseling or, for that matter, the practice 
of setting up a dichotomy of directive-nondirective counscling for 
purposes of emphasizing differences in counseling techniques as un- 
fortunate. It is the major purpose of this discussion to point to 
eclecticism in counseling as a component element in most counseling 
situations, a fact which belies the frequent tendency to label all 
counseling as either-or in degrees of directiveness. 


The Eclectic Counseling Method 


The eclectic counseling method takes its name from its nature 
as a middle-of-the-road approach to the counseling process. The 
eclectic counselor employs the tools and techniques of both the 
directive and the nondirgctive counselor in accordance with the de- 
mands of — counseling situation, In practice the 
eclecticist is More of a directivist than a nondirectivist. This is true, 
in part, Because he attempts to assist pupils to meet all kinds of 

roblems rather than confining his services to those who have 
emotional problems as does the nondirectivist. Again, the eclectic 
counselor may often follow such practices as helping the counselee 
to plan a course of action and then follow through to see if the 
counselee is making progress toward his goal, neither of which would 
the nondirective counselor do. Counselors, teachers, and adminis- 
trators are well aware of the fact that pupil problems and needs at 
the high-school level are predominantly of a character which require 
that the counselor provide sources of information, assist the pupil 
in making interpretations concerning opportunities and require 
ments of an educational, vocational, or personal-social nature, or that 
he provide other assistance designed to aid the pupil’s progress 
toward goals which demand that he make choices, plans, or adjust- 
ments. That is not to say that counselors in secondary schools are 
not, in many instances, capable of assisting pupils with emotional 
problems but rather that most high school pupils are “normal” 


pae 


and, therefore, do not need psychological counseling of a highly _ 


clinical nature. ° 
h 
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On the other hand, many high-school counselors are not trained 
for the clinical counseling function as portrayed by Williamson; nor 
are they trained for the nondirective, or client-centered, therapy 
tole as described by Rogers. The extent to which individual coun- 
selors are able to employ the tools and techniques of clinical and 
therapeutic counseling does, of course, vary depending upon the 
training, experience, and counseling aptitude of the particular 
counselor. The concept of eclectic counseling assumes that the 
Counselor employing that method is able to apply some of the 
features of both the directive and the nondirective methods. These 
applications are not, however, in the nature of “a little of this and 
a little of that.” The eclectic method is as distinctive in character 
as are the directive and nondirective methods. It is a manner of 
Proceeding in a counseling situation which is based upon its own 
philosophy rather than upon one which borrows from other methods. 
However, the location of the eclectic method about midway on a 
Continuum ranging from highly directive to highly nondirective, 
often causes it to be described as half-directive, half-nondirective. 

Let us examine briefly the basic assumptions which underlie the 
Controlling philosophies of the three counseling methods mentioned 
above. In the case of directive counseling, the assumption is that 
the counselor is a mature adult who has certain competencies which 
enable him to provide concrete assistance to the counselee in making 
“ssential choices, plans, and adjustments. The nondirective coun- 
Selor Operates on the philosophical assumption that within the 
Counselee lie latent forces which when released—largely through 
acceptance and clarification of his own feelings as reflected by the 
Counselor—wyill lead him to a solution. of his own problem. Though 

€ eclectic counselor must necessarily subscribe to a philosophy 
SE Counseling which lies between the directive and the nondirective, 

€ does not do so for the purpose of following a middle course. 
at is to say, he does not reason that because these two tend 

© assume positions at the opposite ends of a continuum that 
one, or both, must be wrong and that, therefore, the right position 
„ith respect to counseling method is at the middl Rather, he 
believes that most counselee problems, and most counselees, respond 
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best under most circumstances to an eclectic approach by the 
counselor. 

The tendency to ignore method, per se, appears to be more char- 
acteristic of eclectic counselors than of those described as directive 
or nondirective. By the same token, counselors who tend toward 
directive practices appear to be less bound to the concept of method 
than are nondirective counselors. As a matter of fact, the term 
directive came into common usage—if, indeed, it was part of the 
professional vocabulary at all—only after Rogers popularized the 
nondirective approach to the counseling process. Whether the non- 
directivists first applied the term to the non-nondirectivists or whether 
the latter first described themselves as directive is of little importance. 
It may be worth bearing in mind that the nondirectivist is rather 
firmly committed to a basic philosophy and practice. The directive 
method is less well-defined in terms of rigid technique patterns. The 
eclectic method appears to be even less well-defined with respect to 
ascribed tools and techniques than is either of the other two 
methods. Its outstanding characteristic is the philosophy that tech- 
niques and methods must be employed which best serve the interests 
of the counselee in a particular situation. 

There is an apparent indication that Rogers has now turned 
toward a more flexible attitude with respect to nondirectiveness. In 
discussing the training of therapists—counselors—he says: 


. . . The purpose of training is increasingly to train therapists, not a pat 
ticular brand of therapists. To put it another way, the present point 0 
view is that no student can or should be trained to become a client 
centered therapist. If the attitudes he discovers within himself, if the 
hypotheses which in his experience are effective in dealing with people, 
happen to coincide in important ways with the client-centered orienta- 
tion, then that is an interesting indication of the generality of those €x- 
periences, but no more. It is far more important that he be true to his 
own experience than that he should coincide with any known therapeutic 
orientation. The basic reliance is upon the capacity of the student-coun- 
selor to develop himself into an effective therapist.? 


Certainly undue emphasis upon a particular method of counseling 
especially if that emphasis serves to differentiate sharply from othet 


2Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (New York: Houghton Mifin 
Company, 1951), PP. 432-433- 
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methods, seems to serve little or no useful purpose. In practice com- 
petent counselors employ the techniques and tools of directive, 
nondirective and eclectic at one time or another. Fiedler suggests 
there is a positive correlation between the expertness of counselors 
committed to or trained in the various methods and the tendency to 
operate in a similar manner. He says in this connection: 


The therapeutic relationship created by experts of one school resembles 
more closely that created by experts of other schools than it resembles 
relationships created by nonexperts within the same school.* 


Though there may be a need for making some distinctions between 
various methods and schools of thought related to counseling, 
there appears little reason to set up sharp lines of cleavage be- 
tween directive and nondirective. With that point of view in mind, 
the discussion which follows concerning counselor and counselee 
telationships in the counseling process takes into account no par- 
ticular method, per se. Its purpose is to suggest the kind and degree 
of participation in the counseling relationship of both parties con- 
cerned as one finds them in most secondary-school counseling 
Services, 


Counselor Participation in the Counseling Process 


The counselor’s role in the counseling process may vary from an 
Obviously active to a relatively passive one. The extent to which 
the counselor directs the counseling process determines the nature 
Of his participation as active or passive. On the other hand, the 
Counselee may have a major part in determining the content and 
direction of the counseling situation and, at the same time, the 
Counselor may take an active role in influencing the process. 

hether counselor activity is desirable or not depends upon the 
Purpose of it and upon whether it serves to make the counseling 
Process of greater value to the counselee. In a situation in which 
the Counselor is called upon to interpret the results of an achieve- 
Ment or mental ability test an observer would not be surprised to 
Rote a great deal of counselor participation in the situation. The 
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following excerpt from a counseling interview illustrates active 
counselor participation. It should be noted that the pupil in the 
counseling situation has discussed the matter of the selection of a 
college on previous occasions. At this point the counselor leads for \ 
the purpose of encouraging the counselee to decide upon a college y 
so that an application for admission can be sent in. 

C. What have you decided about college? 

P. Well, I’m definitely going—it’s just that I haven’t decided 
where I want to go. 

C. We talked about writing down the things you want in a 
college to see if that would help you decide. (Pause.) 

P. I thought I would try that. 

C. Since your choice lies between two colleges, I thought your 
suggestion of writing down the advantages and disadvantages 
of each was excellent. Did it help? 

P. Well I haven’t ... (pause). I’m not sure I could tell about 
those... 

C. I’m sure you couldn’t spell out all advantages and disad- 
vantages . . . you’d miss some. But even considering some of 
them might help. 

P. I guess so. 

C. For example, the distance of a college from home might be 
one thing you’d want to consider. The size of the school, the 
courses you could get, the sororities, where some of your 
friends are going—all of these you might consider to be ad- 
vantages. 

P. Yes, I suppose some of them would be. 

Though the counselor participated in the above interview to 4 
greater extent than usual, he did so for the purpose of encouraging 
the counselee to take some step toward selecting a college. Previous 
interviews had indicated to the counselor that this girl was inclined 
to be generally ambivalent and often needed help and encourage- 
ment to initiate action. The obviously active role of the counselor 
stems from the fact that he relates his participation directly to the 
problem of the counselee. Every counselor recognizes that in certain 
instances he must exercise a greater degree of control in a specific 
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situation or in a broader counseling relationship than in others. An 
observer of a competent high-school counselor in a counseling situa- 
tion would usually be able to surmise the nature of the coun- 
selee’s problem by listening to the give and take of the counselor 
and the counselee. He would recognize, also, that active participa- 
tion in the process on the part of the counselor does not mean that 
the latter dictates to the counselee, nor that he controls the coun- 
seling situation in a manner designed to force his wishes or judg- 
ments upon the counselee. 

The counselor’s calculated use of such techniques as interpreting, 
Suggesting, questioning, participating in the formulation of coun- 
selee plans, initiating counseling relationships, follow-through of 
the counselee beyond the interview setting, and others which indicate 
leading on the part of the counselor is justifiable. A competent 
Counselor may often be quite skillful in using these techniques in a 
truly eclectic counseling relationship. 

Certainly there are some counseling situations where use of any 
€ading technique is undesirable and ineffective. Particularly in the 
Case of counselees whose problem has a strong emotional orientation 
İs the passive sort of participation on the part of the counselor 
desirable. The following excerpt from a counseling interview illus- 
trates the counselor in the role of relatively passive listener. The 
*ounselee, a sophomore girl, has revealed to the counselor that her 
Parents have decided to separate and she is disturbed about her 
Uture, particularly the fact that she must choose between them. 

P. Maybe you've never been in a spot like this and won’t under- 

stand. I have to decide whether I want to live with my mother 

Or my father. It all seems so queer... - I mean not living all 

together. I don’t know... . 

- Pm sure it’s difficult. 

. If I had more time to think about it . . . (pause). My father 
is going to Chicago and I have to decide if I want to go. 

- He's leaving soon? 

© In two or three days. 

+ Your mother is planning to remain here? 
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P. Yes, where we live now. 

C. Perhaps you could stay here with her until you decide what 
you want to do. 

P. I suppose I could. But if I’m going I’d rather go with him. I 
wouldn’t like to go to Chicago alone. I’ve never been there 
and it would be strange. 

G. I see. 

P. If I had someone to help me decide what to do. My mother 
and father want me to decide. Do you think you could help me? 

C. I think your parents are right. It’s something you must decide. 

The counselor not only kept his verbal participation in the inter- 

view to a minimum but he also offered a minimum of suggestions 
and interpretation. He recognized that the counselee’s problem was 
highly emotionalized and that catharsis was perhaps the major value 
of her interview with the counselor. In order to create a situation 
in which the counselee could express her feelings the counselor 
refrained from introducing any content into the interview relative 
to reasons for the separation of the parents or any other which 
would elicit from the counselee feelings which she had not ex- 
pressed. Though the counselor did more than reflect the counselee’s 
feelings, he participated verbally only as he considered it necessary 
for encouraging the counselee to gain some release from the emo- 
tional pressure brought about by the family difficulty. 


The Counselor’s Role in Diagnosis and Interpretation 


The secondary-school counselor often considers it desirable to 
employ the techniques of diagnosis and interpretation in the coun- 
seling process. Though the counselee may sometimes develop an 
insight into the nature and causes of his problem without the benefit 
of outside assistance, he may also have problems with which he needs 
the assistance of the counselor in analyzing and seeking out under- 
lying causes. The purpose of analysis and diagnosis is suggested 
in the following statement by Williamson: 


. . . Analyzing and diagnosing are all preparatory procedures designed 
to provide a dependable understanding of the pupil’s assets and liabilities 
in order that a program of action may be planned and carried out. Such 4 
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program must be congruent with potentialities and designed to alleviate 
maladjustments and to utilize assets to the optimum.* 

The counselor does not proceed at once to analyze and diagnose, 
as if the counselee were a machine in need of repair. He first estab- ° 
lishes rapport and provides a permissive atmosphere in which the 
Counselee is encouraged to discuss peripheral problems until he is 
teady to participate in the process of dealing with the central 
Problem. The counselor recognizes the imperative principle that 
counselee acceptance of counseling techniques is quite as important 
as is acceptance of the counselor. The counselor knows that he can 
be of little or no assistance unless the counselee accepts the counselor | 
and the counseling relationship intellectually and emotionally. 

In many instances, the counselors first step in assisting the 
©ounselee is diagnosing the nature and causes of the central problem. 
This task may involve obtaining a thorough understanding of the 
Counselee’s family background, abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, in- 
terests, goals, and other information which will contribute to the 
Process of learning about the pupil. Out of this knowledge may 
come an understanding of why the counselee has a particular prob- 
em. For example, unsatisfactory achievement in school subjects 
May stem from an emotional disturbance growing out of pupil- 
Parent conflicts. Once this becomes apparent to the counselor, he can 
then Proceed to try to assist the counselee to do something about it. 

iagnosis is not made for the sole purpose of aiding the counselor 
to understand the nature of the counselee’s problem. The nature of 
the Problem and its causes need to be interpreted to the pupil. As 
3 matter of practice, a great deal of interpretation is made by the 
Ounselor in cases where no difficult pupil problem is suggested. 
e high-school counseling centers around the need of the oo 
ae information pertinent to some choice, plan, or adjusinep 
ör he desires to make. Not infrequently information OF Hs 
o ational sources supplied by the counselor must be interpretec 

T the counselee if it is to be of maximum value to him. The pupil 

O hopes to become an engineer despite a marked scholastic 
cGraw-Hill Book 
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weakness in science and mathematics may fail to recognize the 
relation between this limitation and his occupational goal. Another 
pupil may not recognize the conflict between his desire to study 
medicine and lack of financial resources adequate to meet the cost 
of a medical education. Still another may feel he has few or no 
friends but is unaware of certain undesirable personality traits which 
are obvious to the counselor. In such instances, the counselor may 
need to provide the missing information together with an appropriate 
interpretation of its bearing upon the problem at hand. The tech- 
nique of interpretation is perhaps one of the major functions of 
the secondary-school counselor. 

Recognizing that the counselor will be expected to make interpreta- 
tions of data concerning pupils as well as information related to 
their needs and problems, many institutions attempt to develop 
skill in interpreting both of these in the counselor training process. 
It is on the basis of these skills that the counselor considers it his 
responsibility to diagnose and interpret for the counselee. It is not 
a technique which the counselor uses without the aid of the coun- 
selee; the latter participates by helping to analyze symptoms, pro- 
viding information, by stating his reactions to counselor opinions 
or suggestions, and by confirming or denying assumptions of the 
counselor relating to him and his problem. 

Though the secondary-school counselor often employs the tech 
niques of diagnosis and interpretation there are times when he 
considers it appropriate to reflect the feelings of the counseleé 
without diagnosis and interpretation. He knows that in some i” 
stances it is more important that the counselee be aided in recog 
nizing and accepting the emotional aspects of his problem than that 
the problem be attacked for the purpose of diagnosis or interpreta- 
tion. In such instances the counselor considers it his function tO 
create a permissive atmosphere in which the counselee may obtain 
release of feelings, develop insight into his problem, and accept it 
emotionally. In discussing this approach to counselee problems; 
particularly those of an emotionalized character one writer says’ 


. . . It aims directly toward greater independence and integration of the 


individual rather than hoping that such results will accrue if the coU™ y 
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selor assists in solving the problem. The individual and not the problem 
is the focus. The aim is not to solve one particular problem, but to assist 
the individual to grow, so that he can cope with the present problem 
and with later problems in a better integrated fashion. If he can gain 
enough integration to handle one problem in more independent, more 
responsible, less confused, better organized ways, then he will also handle 
new problems in that manner.® 


The difference in the manner of approach involved when the 
Counselor uses the techniques of diagnosis and interpretation and 
when he confines his role in the counseling relationship to reflecting 
os feelings of the counselee are illustrated below. The first coun- 
seling interview excerpt depicts the counselor in the role of 
diagnostician and interpreter; the second illustrates his use of the 
Teflective technique in counseling with an emotional problem. 

C. Tve looked over the tests you took last time. 

P. I guess I didn’t do very well on some. I thought afterwards 

that I fell down on the reading test. 5 

C. Maybe you were just preparing for the worst so that if you 
didn’t do well you wouldn’t be too disappointed. l 

P. (Laughs.) I hope so. I don’t want to have to take remedial. 

C. It isn’t so bad. It’s a credit course now, you know. 

P. I wouldn’t like it anyway. I took some remedial in the seventh 
at Edison. 

C. Well, let’s take a look at the reading test. We won't need 
to look at the others since they turned out satisfactorily. 

P. Was the math part of the other test all right? 

C. You mean the achievement test. Yes, it was above average. 
Let's look at this chart . . . shows you how you did on each 
Separate section. 

P. Uh-huh. 

C. This line indicates that you were in the 30 
teading comprehension and this one that you were at about 
the same level in word meaning. 

P. What does that mean compared to... say--- average? 

ghton Mifflin 


th percentile in 


o Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (New York: Hou, 
™Pany, 1942), pp. 28-29. 
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C. Well, that means that seventy out of each 100 do better on 
this test than you did or, to look at it another way, if you 
had taken the test with a group of 100 other freshmen and 
you were ranked from 1 to 100 according to how well each 
did, you would be number thirty from the bottom. 

. That isn’t very good, is it? 

. I think you'll pick up if you'll really work in remedial. 

. Pm the only one in the family with reading trouble. My 
brothers got along okay. What makes that? 

C. It appears that you need to concentrate on improving your 

knowledge of word meaning. Both parts of the test you did 
poorly on indicate that kind of weakness. 


wOwW 


P. How can I improve that? I mean . . . well, there must be - 


some way I could do it without being bored to death in 
remedial. 
C. I think you will find remedial instruction much easier and 
more profitable than trying to work it out yourself. 
A brief analysis of the above interview excerpt will reveal use of 
the techniques of diagnosis and interpretation. The counselor’s 
explanation of the meaning of the counselee’s performance in the 
reading test was for the purpose of interpreting the results of the 
test to him. Near the end of the excerpt the counselor made a tenta- 
tive diagnosis of the counselee’s difficulty when he pointed out that 
there was an indication of a vocabulary deficiency . . . “you need to 
concentrate on improving your knowledge of word meaning.” To 
those who object to the use of these techniques on the ground that 
they are too authoritarian one might ask what other techniques 
would have provided the counselee with an understanding of self 
in relation to reading ability as well as some notion concerning the 
source of his difficulty. The counselee must recognize his difficulty 
before he can accept it; he must accept it before he can take steps 
to remedy it. ; 
The following excerpt illustrates the role of the counselor in 
reflecting the feelings of the counselee, a situation in which he 
avoids using diagnosis and interpretation in the belief that neither 
would be effective in this particular counseling situation. 
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P; 


C. 
P. 


c. 
P. Well, I think that losing my friends would be awfully bad. 


It’s not that I don’t like my father. . . . I don’t like the way 
he acts about my friends. 

I think I understand. 

It doesn’t matter who my friends are he always makes them 
feel unwelcome when they come to the house. 


- You think he dislikes all of your friends. 
- Yes, I think so. If he acted like that toward just some friends, 


I'd think maybe he felt like they weren't the right kind of 
friends. He used to . . . well, you wouldn’t care about that . . . 
doesn’t have anything to do with this . . . (pause). 


- I see. 
- He’s treated my friends like that ever since I started to high 


school. When I ask him why, he just says he was preoccupied 
or something and didn’t mean it that way. 


- Then you have discussed it with him? 
- Oh, yes. He doesn’t get mad or anything when I say some- » 


thing to him about it. He doesn’t say he’s sorry or anything 
like that, either. Always it’s the same thing. . . . He didn’t 
mean to offend anyone. 


- You've discussed it with your mother? ; 
- She just says daddy is so busy. He doesn’t bring any office 


work home or anything to make him busy. He’s wonderful 
to me when just the family is around. I worry about my 
friends. . . . I mean, sometimes I wonder if they aren’t nice 
to me sometimes just because they feel sorry for me. 

You think the whole thing is pretty bad? 


I see. 


The counselor recognized that the counselee was disturbed about 
3 Matter which could not be settled by injecting his suggestions or 
Judgment into the situation. He was aware of the fact, too, that 
agnosis would serve little or no purpose in light of the fact that 
© Counselee was disturbed emotionally about the situation and 
While she might have accepted intellectually the counselor’s judg- 
ment of the causes of the father's behavior “the interpreted it, she 
Probably would not have accepted it emotionally. The counselor's 
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handling of the problem was professional and judicious. Any attempt 
to diagnose the difficulty or to interpret the father’s behavior would 
have been hazardous to say the least. If, indeed, counselor diagnosis 
and interpretation had been desirable at all neither could have been 
effectively employed in the absence of a conference with the father, 
mother and daughter. 


The Focal Point of the Counseling Process 


The counselor may accept either the individual or his problem 
as the focal point of the counseling process depending upon his 
judgment of the situation. In some instances it is obvious that the 
counselee sought out the counselor for assistance with some choice, 
plan, or adjustment with which he needed immediate assistance. It is 
evident that the counselee’s need has little or no emotional content. 
The counselor’s concern, then, is with the task of assisting the 
counselee to develop a plan of action designed to meet the problem. 
at hand. For example, the problem may be one of determining 
subject matter needs most appropriate for a particular occupational 
area, one which involves acquainting the counselee with significant 
relationships between certain subject matter areas and certain occu- 
pational areas in which the counselee is interested. In general, prob- 
lems presented by counselees which have a highly intellectual content 
—and assuming that the counselees concerned are emotionally well 
adjusted—suggest that the counselor accept the problem as the point 
of focus in the counseling relationship. 

The counselor accepts the counselee as the focal point in the coun- 
seling process when there is an indication that the latter’s emotional 
condition is of greater import than is the problem. In the excerpt 
of a counseling interview concerned with the problem of the gitl’s 
father who treated her friends in a manner which displeased het, 
the counselor recognized that the counselee’s emotional state was 
more significant than was the intellectual content of the prob- | 
lem and, accordingly, accepted the counselee as foremost in the | 
counseling relationship. His interest was in providing a situation 1" 
which the counselee could “let off steam” and in the process develop 
a better understanding of self. In addition, the counselor’s action 1” 
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keeping his participation in the counseling situation to a minimum 
was designed to encourage the counselee to talk out her feelings in 
the hope that she would gain greater insight into the problem of her 
father’s attitude toward her friends, particularly that she would 
develop a better understanding of her own feelings related to the 
situation. The approach used in this instance by the counselor would 
not bea satisfactory one in any situation in which the content of the 
š counseling situation was essentially intellectual. 


Use of Personal Information in the Counseling Process 


The description of counseling as a process of assisting the individual 

to make satisfactory choices, plans, and adjustments points to the 
need for pertinent information concerning the individual. The 
counselor needs information relating to the counselee’s family back- 
ground, capacities, achievements, interests, plans, and limitations to 
Provide a means of understanding the individual. He needs, also, 
information about aspects of the individual’s environment in which 
he must make choices, plans, and adjustments. Williamson divides 
the work of the counselor into. six activities: analysis, synthesis, 
diagnosis, prognosis, counseling, and follow-up. The first two steps 
are concerned with the process of collecting, summarizing, and 
Organizing the personal data in such a manner as to make clear to 
the counselor the assets and limitations of the counselee. In addition, 
: € counselor must be prepared to refer the counselee to sources of 
formation related to his needs, i.e., information about occupational 
and educational opportunities and requirements, curricular and 
Ocurricular activities, etc. Diagnosis is of little value if the counselor 
8 unprepared to aid the counselee in establishing a plan of preventive 
Or corrective action and procuring such information as he may need 
Or carrying through his plan. 


Counselor Influence on Counselee Decisions 
Though the counselor may at times influence the counselee’s 
cisions, it does not follow that he invariably does attempt to do so. 


e 


Co E. G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


mpany, Inc., 1950), p. 101. 
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Many times pupils arrive at a satisfactory solution to a problem with 
little or no assistance from the counselor. The fact that the counselor 
may sometimes encourage a counselee to modify or abandon one 
decision or plan in favor of another should not lead the reader to the 
generalization that the major interest and role of the counselor is 
that of providing ready-made decisions for counselees. In discussing 
the role of the counselor in the counseling relationship Shostrom 
and Brammer state that, according to the directive school, 


Y.. the counselor, with his background of training is best qualified to 
understand the student’s problems. The counselor is the expert, and high 
value is placed on his diagnostic ability. The technique consists generally 
of (1) gathering of information by the counselor, (2) diagnosis of the 
student’s problems on the basis of this information, and (3) conveying 
the appropriate solutions to the client by rational means, thereby getting 
him to adopt the counselor’s plan of action.” 


In a further interpretation of the directivist’s role in the counseling 
process, the same writers add: 


It will be noted that in this kind of counseling the responsibility for the 
solution of the problem lies with the counselor. The counselor, therefore, 
directs and controls the interview in the manner he decides is best. His 
method consists of techniques such as (1) questioning, (2) reassurance, 
(3) criticism-negative evaluation, (4) interpretation and suggestion, and 
(5) advice and persuasion. The major emphasis of the directivists seems 
to rest in doing things for the student, in doing things to the student, or 
in manipulating “forces” that impinge upon the student from without. 


The interpretation of the nature of counseling quoted above is, 
in the opinion of this writer, incorrect in two particulars. First, the 
act of “conveying the appropriate solutions to the client by rational 
means, thereby getting him to adopt the counselor’s plan of action” 
suggests an authoritarian approach to counseling which competent 
counselors would reject in philosophy and in practice. This quotation 
is more descriptive of advising than of counseling. Second, the 
statement above that the counselor is concerned chiefly with “doing 


7 Everett Te Shostrom, and Lawrence M. Brammer, The Dynamics of the 
Counseling Process (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952)» 
pp- 17-18. 

8 Ibid., p. 18. 
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things for the student, in doing things to the student, or in manipu- 
lating ‘forces’ that impinge upon the student from without” repre- 
sents a highly authoritarian concept of counseling. ‚The competent 
counselor seeks to encourage and assist the counselee to weigh 
pertinent facts carefully in arriving at his own decision or plan. 
He does not deliver patriarchal judgments—obvious or subtle. His 
interest in the counselee’s welfare extends beyond the problem at 
hand; he seeks to foster within the individual a desire for and skill 
in an increasingly greater degree of self-direction. 

The counselor’s attempts to influence counselee decisions are not 
based upon his desire to nurture his own ego; neither do they lack 
logic. The counselor helps the counselee to interpret facts which 
bear upon his choice, plan, or adjustment to be made. In short, he 
offers to the high-school pupil a service based upon professional 
training, experience, maturity, and insight which the former does 
not possess. Rather than personally attempting to influence the 
counselee’s decisions, the counselor creates a learning situation in 
which the attitudes, feelings, and thinking of the counselee are 
Subjected to the influences of pertinent facts and their essential 
interpretation, 

s Manipulation of the counselee in the manner described by 
Shostrom and Brammer would remove from the process its value as 
a learning situation for the counselee. Thorne? holds that there is no 
evidence that any functions other than learning are involved in the 
counseling process, He divides the learning process inherent in 
Counseling into five steps: (1) diagnosis in order to determine what 
‘S to be learned; (2) creating favorable conditions for learning; (3) 
Planning and directing the steps of education and reeducation; 
(4) making it possible for the counselee to try out or practice, and 
(5) creating insight on the part of the counselee into the nature 
of the Counseling process in order to sharpen his incentive to learn: 

n counseling pupils with problems having a strong emotional 
“mphasis the counselor is careful not to inject his own personality, 
Wishes, or judgments into the counseling situation. He believes that 


9 R > i 
mong erick C. Thorne, Principles of Personality Counseling (Brandon, Ver- 
: Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1953), p. 28- 
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it is his responsibility to assist the counselee to gain an insight into 
the nature of the emotional aspects of his problem, a goal which 
cannot be achieved through a directive procedure. The counselor does 
not conceive of his role as that of pointing out to the counselee the 
fallacy of his present behavior patterns and the desirability of sub- 
stitute patterns. Rather he attempts to reflect to the counselee the 
significant aspects of his present behavior so that through develop- 
ment of insight and other learning components of the counseling 
relationship he will develop a more satisfactory pattern of behavior. 
The basis of the counselee’s insight and acceptance of self, both of 
which are essential to solution of an emotional problem, is self- 
understanding. 


The Counselor Evaluates Problem Factors 


The counselor usually views and interprets the counselee’s present 
problem in light of its relation to his future needs and goals. His aim 
in the counseling process is to aid the counselee to overcome certain 
recognized obstacles to progress toward ultimate goals. In providing 
such assistance the counselor may often assume the role of consultant 
and interpreter. He may seek causes of the counsclee’s problem in 
the history of the past. He feels no hesitancy in establishing relation- 
ships between past experiences of the counselee and the problem 
at hand. Neither does he hesitate to interpret those relationships 
to the counselee in the belief that self-understanding may lead to 
acceptance and solution of the problem which, at the moment, 
inhibits the counselee’s forward progress toward the achievement of 
ultimate educational, occupational, and personal-social goals. The 
counselor recognizes the counselee’s need for mature and objective 
analysis of the problem and its causes; and he may offer suggestions 
concerning ways of approaching the problem to the end that it may 
be dissipated at the earliest possible moment. He does not discount 
the need for an understanding of the problem by the counselee; 
neither does he assume that, once the counselee gains insight into 
the forces which create or intensify the problem, he will meet it 
satisfactorily in the absence of outside assistance. The counselee may 
say, “I guess I have pretty bad study habits.” This interpretation may 


a 
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be consistent with the counselor's diagnosis but the need for positive 
help from the counselor is revealed by the counselee’s question, “How 
can I find out about better study habits?” Certainly the counselor has 
an obligation to provide information concerning remediation if such 
Services are available. Simple recognition of the problem by the 
Counselee is of little value if he is unable to obtain skilled assistance 
in eliminating the difficulties into which unsatisfactory study habits 
may have led him. 

Though the counselor usually views and interprets the counselee’s 
Present problem in light of its relation to future goals, in the case 
of problems of an emotional character he may be concerned with 
the counselee as a person with little or no attention given to the 
Problem. The counselee may simply need the cathartic value of the 
Counseling relationship to alleviate or dissipate a temporary emotional 
disturbance, The counselor may provide a permissive situation in 
Which the counselee can examine and come to accept an emotional 
Problem and its causative elements. The counselor recognizes that 
Problems of this kind cannot be solved by his suggesting new and 
more adequate behavior patterns for the counselee. The counselor 
Tecognizes that suggested or imposed behavior patterns may be 
“cepted intellectually but probably will not be accepted emotionally. 
“motiona] acceptance is an absolute essential, particularly in the 
“ase of an individual who is in a disturbed condition. Fortunately, 
k involving strong emotional content represent a ge por 

Of those with which secondary school counselors must deal. 


Counselor Understanding and Self-Understanding 


se tough he may sometimes place first emphasis upon the coun- 
iCe’s Problem, the counselor seeks also to understand the counselee. 
is P Purpose in attempting to analyze and understand the counselee 
Pirdicated upon two concepts: (1) that he needs to know the 
to a background, interests, abilities, plans, and hopes in er to 
n Pret the emotional and intellectual content of the problem, 
ace (2) that he should be able to aid the pupil to understand, 
“Pt, and work toward a satisfactory solution to the problem. 


© recognizes that the pupil came to him for help and that in order 
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to be helpful he must know the kind of person with whom he is 
counseling. Therefore, because the focal point of the counseling 
process is problem solving, the counselor must know the nature of 
the person and the environment in which he lives and moves if he 
is to be able to offer mature and intelligent leadership in the counsel- 
ing process as a learning situation. Through careful study of pertinent 
personal data about the counselee, the counselor hopes to discover 
how and why the problem developed so that the counselee may be 
helped to remove or mitigate underlying causes. To ignore or short- 
circuit the causes of the individual’s problem may lead the counselee 
to arrive at a plan of action whith cannot be carried to completion, 
or which, if it is, will lead only to temporary cessation of a persistent 
problem. The counselor does not ignore the emotional aspects of 
the counselee’s problem. He proceeds on the theory that problems 
stem from causes which cannot be attacked effectively until they are 
viewed in a setting which is predominantly intellectual in nature. 
This counseling viewpoint may stem in a large measure from the fact 
that the secondary-school counselor usually spends a major portion 
of his time in dealing with pupil problems which are intellectual in 
character, i.e, giving and interpreting information, dealing with 
problems related to educational and occupational planning, and the 
like. 


Counselor Reaction to the Counselee’s Emotional Situation 


The counselor sometimes takes an active role in an attempt to 
relieve counselee tensions and fears. Though he recognizes the virtue 


of being a good listener, the counselor often assumes that catharsis | 


! 


alone will not enable the counselee to overcome inhibitions to normal — 


behavior. Believing this, he may attempt to interpret to the counselee 
the fallacies upon which he has built fears or tensions which led him 
to seek the counselor’s assistance. If his fears or tensions are real, 
the counselor may attempt to lessen or relieve them by helping the 
counselee to examine the emotional matrix out of which they arise. 
He may use suggestion, illustration, or other technique designed tO 
provide relief for the counselee pending discovery and removal of the 


causative factors. Though he is careful to avoid leaving the im” 


ei 
My 


$ 
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pression that he doubts or minimizes the reality of the fears or 
tensions expressed or exhibited by the counselee, he is likewise 
careful not to accentuate them in the latter's mind. He views his 
function as that of aiding the counselee to develop a plan of action 
which will lead ultimately to removal of the circumstances which 
have created his difficulty. He does more than encourage the counselee 
to accept his emotional state; he suggests, interprets, or employs 
subtle persuasion in attempting to bring about positive action on the 
part of the counselee which will vitiate obstacles standing in the way 
of normal progress toward desirable ‘als. 

The counselor recognizes that the counselee must accept intellec- 
tually and emotionally any fears or tensions ‘which he may have. 
This acceptance must occur before the counselee can take positive 
steps to overcome them. Not infrequently the greatest obstacle to 
Overcoming counselee anxieties is discovering the basic emotional 
factors which underlie them. Rogers cites a case in point: 


: + e It is the unrecognized emotional factors which are usually basic. 
ese emotional factors are most quickly understood by the client and 
the counselor if the counselor recognizes and follows the pattem of the 
Client's feelings, Thus, a perplexed student tells of his difficulty in choos- 
ing between two vocations. He describes them in terms which give to each 
Occupation scrupulously equal advantages, SO far as his own future is 
concerned. They seem to be mathematically equivalent in value to him, 
and hence his dilemma appears insoluble. It is only as he talks further, 
Tevealing that his choice of college was nicely balanced between two 1m- 
stitutions and solved only by the intervention of a friend, and that he 
frequently cannot choose which movie to attend, but follows the lead of 
4 Companion, that the true configuration of his problem begins to appear 
in terms of its emotional elements. The fact that indecision has a value 
to him gradually comes to light. . . 3° 
ght well lead the 


The kind of indecision mentioned above mi ; 
nly ambivalence 


Counselee to develop tensions and fears. Certai A ; 
Viewed as a state of indecision is likely to lead to feelings of insecurity.. 

Ae counselor is concerned that the counselee recognize his chs 
bivalence and be willing to accept it. Once he accepts it emotionally, 


10 N 
Ming R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (New York: Houghton 


in Company, 1942), p. 132. 
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whether he considers it to be a desirable characteristic or not, he is 
nearer to exchanging it for a more decisive approach to future 
problems. Certainly the counselor would have gained nothing by 
advising the counselee who could not decide on one of two occu- 
pations to “make up his mind.” A choice, in this case, was not the 
crucial issue; persistent indecisiveness, a kind of emotional conflict, 
was the primary problem. 


The Counselor's Role in Problem Solving 


The counselor often assumes some personal responsibility for help- 
ing the counselee to identify, accept, and solve the problem at hand. 
He is constantly aware of the need of high-school pupils for informa- 
tion, often accompanied by interpretations, as the foundation upon 
which many choices and plans must be made. The first step may 
often be to assist the counselee to isolate the central problem so that 
he will accept the information, interpretations, and suggestions of the 
mature counselor designed to help him establish the direction which 
a plan of action might take. It should not be assumed that the 
counselee will always accept the positive role of the counselor nor 
that, if he does, he will promptly arrive at a solution to his problem. 
On the other hand, the counselee often needs to ask questions about 
himself or his problems—problems which can be answered—so that 
he can be reasonably sure he is proceeding toward a plan of action 
which is based upon the best resources at his command. The coun- 
selor does not accept responsibility for making decisions for the 
counsclee, though he may suggest possible ways in which the coun- 
selee might proceed to arrive at a satisfactory plan of action designed 
to alleviate his problem. He often does more than reflect counselee 
attitudes; in fact, he may take a strong hand in encouraging the 
counselee to evaluate his proposals if they appear to be illogical or 
invalid. His function is to provide concrete assistance for the coun- 
selee. Warters describes the directive counseldr’s role as it relates to 
identification, acceptance, and solution of pupil problems as follows: 


When a student is ready and willing to accept himself as he actually is, 
the counselor tries to help him to acquire further self-knowledge by ex- 
plaining to him in nontechnical language what he, the counselor, and 


, 


| 


: 
| 
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others have learned about him through tests, conferences, observations, 

and other analytical and diagnostic techniques. Through careful explana- 

i. tions he helps the student to acquire an enlightened understanding of 
his assets and liabilities and to consider their possibilities and implications 
in relation to immediate and future decisions and plans.* 


The counselor will usually take a more active part in assisting the 

/~ counselee to identify and accept his problem than in the task of 
’  stablishing a plan of action leading to its solution. Recognizing the 
impossibility of attacking a problem which has been neither identified 

hor accepted, he seeks to employ his professional skills in helping 

to lay the essential foundation upon which the counselee may solve 


a 
Counse «Participation in the Counselee’s Course of Action 


The counslor considers it his responsibility to assist the counselee 
to formulate a course of action designed to alleviate his problem. 
The extent to which the counselor participates positively in the task 

To: deciding what action is necessary in connection with the coun- 
selee’s problem is conditioned by a number of factors. In some 
instances, the problem is sufficiently complex that the counselee 
needs a great deal of help in arriving at an exploratory course of 
action through which he may attack his problem. In others, the 
Counselee may be handicapped by an unusual degree of immaturity, 
ot he may have become involved emotionally to the degree that he 

finds himself in a state of pernicious indecisiveness. Again, he may 
€ tom between taking action which he deems suitable and following 

a procedure urged upon him by parents or peers. In any event, the 

Counselor will use every skill at his command to place the decision 


\ “oncerning a desirable course of action upon the counselee. Usually 


tl . . 5 = 
he Counselor should not discourage him from following any reason 


able approach to the problem at the outset even though experience 


Suggests that it is not the best possible approach. Alternative sugges- 
‘Ons will usually be more acceptable to the counselee after he has 
Samed from experience that he needs the counselor's objectivity and 


à New York: McGraw- 
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maturity in a more carefully and logically planned approach to the 
problem. In general, a mediocre pattern of action which comes from 
the counselee will engender greater skill in self-direction than will a 
superior solution provided by the counselor. The counselor must 
always keep in mind the fact that the function of counseling is that 
of providing a learning experience for the counselee and that, there- 
fore, counselor-provided solutions to counselee problems defeat the 
purpose of the counseling function. 


Follow-Through in the Counseling Process 


The counselor follows through to ascertain whether the counselee 
is making satisfactory progress in carrying out the action designed to 
alleviate or solve his problem. Just as the counselee first needs 
assistance in identifying and accepting the problem, so does he often 
need further assistance as he proceeds with preventive or corrective 
action bearing upon the problem. Mere verbalization is not an 
acceptable substitute for positive action. Recognizing this, the coun- 
selor desires to keep himself informed concerning the counselee’s: 
Progress with respect to solution of the problem which has occupied 
the time and effort of the two parties engaged in the counseling. 
process. The proof of the Counseling lies in its positive effect on the 
counselee. In this connection, Darley warns: “Beware of the student 
who discusses his problems freely and who comes back periodically 
for a good heart-to-heart talk but who, between interviews, does 
nothing to help himself and does not follow out suggestions,”22 

The counseling follow-through serves not only to check on the 
progress of the counselee, but also to evaluate the results of counsel- 
ing. The counseling process is a learning situation for the counselee; 
it is also a learning situation for the alert counselor. Warters lists 


follow-up of the counselee as one of the important steps in the 
counseling process. She states: 


The case is followed up. The student may not seek another conference 
if he has already received the assistance needed for dealing with the 
problem. This is the situation that the counselor wishes to exist; but @ 


12 John G. Darley, Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance: Pro- 
gram (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1947), p. 178. 
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student’s not returning does not always mean that this situation actually 
exists, that he can deal with his problem without further help. The coun- 
selor must follow up every case and should seck an evaluation of the 
counseling results. In the ideal situation the student is always a participant 
in the evaluation process.’* 


The counselor recognizes that following up the progress of the 
Counselee is an integral part of the counseling process. Itis a 
technique which he employs unobtrusively, often checking on coun- 
selees through other persons. He plans the checking process in light 
of his knowledge of the counselee and his probable reaction to the 
follow-up process. Some counselees are stimulated by the counselor's 
initiative in calling them in for further conferences, Or encountering 
them informally to discuss their progress. Others may resent the 
Counselor’s pursuit, viewing it as “meddling” or as an indication that 
he lacks confidence in their ability to see a plan through. Follow- 
through will serve a useful purpose only if the manner in which 
itis done is appropriate in the eyes of the counselee. 


Types of Assistance Provided by Counselors 


The secondary-school counselor attempts to provide assistance to 
Counselees with all types of problems. The oft-repeated statement 
that the counselor is concerned with the intellectual aspects of pupil 
Problems does not imply that he is not also concerned with emotional 


Problems, He views the individual from the organismic, the whole 


dividual, standpoint. He is aware of the inter-relationships which 
terests of each individual. 


maist among all problems, needs, and in ; 
€ concept of “vocational” counseling, for example, he rejects 1m 
avor of the position that emphasis in counseling at a particular time 
Te Necessarily be upon the vocational aspects of a particular prob- 
ia but that, on the other hand, the vocational problem 1s impinged 
ey problems and needs of an educational, personal-social, “i 
he Stional nature. This impingement requires that he be aware © 
eds and problems of the counselee in all areas of his life and 
at he not attempt to deal with any one in isolation. 
13 


Jane Warters, High-School Personnel Work Today (McGraw-Hill Book 


™Mpany, Inc. 1946), p. 89. 
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One would be less than realistic if he took the position that all 
practicing counselors are prepared to deal with emotional problems 
with a facility equal to that with which they deal with problems 
relating to educational or vocational choice. Many, if not indeed 
most, counselor training programs now in operation in our colleges 
and universities are preparing counselors to function as high-school 
counselors, a situation in which a large portion of their time is de- 
voted to dealing with pupil problems of an informational, vocational, 
educational, or personal-planning nature. These training programs, 
in general, do not provide the Prospective counselor with high level 
skills in the area of clinical counseling such as one would expect to 
find in the counselor whose time is spent largely in dealing with 
deep-seated emotional problems or difficult personality adjustments. 
The fact remains, however, that the high-school counselor must take 
into account the totality of the counselee’s personality and the 
impact of one type of pupil problem upon another. This recognition 
emphasizes the need for referral sources in the community to whom 
the counselor may turn when his own professional limitations require 


that he seek the aid of persons whose competencies supplement his 
own. 


Counselor Suggestions in the Counseling Process 


The counselor's practice of making suggestions to the counselee is 


viewed by him as a Counseling responsibility. Some authorities in the 
field look askance at the counselor who makes suggestions or rec- 
ommendations to the counselee, On the contrary, the counselor 
feels he has a responsibility to make suggestions, recommendations, 
and interpretations in his role as an objective, mature, and experienced 
individual whose function it is to assist the counselee to make choices, 
plans, and adjustments which will aid him to progress satisfactorily 
toward ultimate goals. He does not dominate the personality of the 
counselee by dictating his planning or his actions, This writer would 
find it difficult to subscribe to a type of directive counseling described 
by Warters: 


- - . It is the counselor who assumes responsibility for selecting the goals 
and finding the best routes to them. While he tries to be friendly, sym- 
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pathetic, and understanding and strives to make decisions in keeping 
with the interests, abilities, and needs of the student, he does exert 
his personal influence in every possible way to induce the student to 
adopt the course that he believes to be most advantageous. To this end 
he secks the student’s cooperation and invites him to participate in the 
deciding and planning. But in the final analysis the student plays a rather 
passive role. He is more or less manipulated by a counselor who seeks 
to gain the student’s acceptance of the counselor’s diagnosis and recom- 
mendations for action. Initiative, responsibility, and resourcefulness are 
considered desirable on the part of the student; but on the part of the 
Counselor they are held essential.”* 


‘The terms suggestion or recommendation need not be surrounded 
with an aura of authoritarianism. The counselor may often make a 
suggestion as a means of stimulating the counselee to counter with 
another which the counselor believes he desires to make but because 
ance. By the same token, he 


of some inhibition is holding it in abey 
may offer a number of alternative recommendations for the primary 
Purpose of arousing the counselee to reject them and thus place 
mself in the position of having to propose a substitute idea or 
Course of action. Certainly, the counselor who “assumes responsibility 
for selecting the goals and finding the best routes to them,” who does 
Most of the thinking and talking, Or who fails to stimulate the coun- 
selce to take the initiative, responsibility, and resourcefulness in the 
Counseling process will probably be an ineffective counselor with 
Most pupils. He should employ suggestions and recommendations as 
2 Way of encouraging the counselee to assume a major role in the 
Mterview, to make use of the self-understanding which the counselor 
has tried to help him achieve in arriving at his own solution to his 
Problem, 


Contin AR 

ntinuation of the Counseling Relationship 

prie secondary-school counselor may take the initiative in con- 
Ung or terminating the counseling relationship. He does not view 

Be Counseling process as consisting of an interview confined to a 
Vi š : ; é 
en number of minutes, nor to a given number of interviews. His 


l4 


Hin Jane Warters, High-School Personnel Work Today (New Y 
Sok Company, Inc., 1946), PP- 87-88. 
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concern with the counselee’s problem leads him to continue or dis- 
continue the counseling relationship upon the basis of whether, in 
the opinion of himself and the counselee, the latter has reached the 
point at which further counseling will likely serve no useful purpose. 
Since the problem is the focal point of counseling, the counselor 
considers it his responsibility to keep open the lines of communica- 
tion between himself and the counselee. Consequently, he may take 
the initiative in reviving the counseling relationship with a particular 
pupil if he deems it appropriate to the counselee’s best interests. He 
may often suggest at the close of one interview that the counselee 
return at some subsequent time—often suggesting a specific time. 
Again, he may use Robinson’s*® “call them in” approach and send 
for the counselee for the purpose of initiating, continuing, or Te- 
establishing the counseling relationship. This practice he justifies on 
the assumption that the pupil needs assistance which the counselor 
may be able to provide though the counselee may fail to recognize 
his need, or he may recognize it and be procrastinating about secing 
the counselor. 

Though the counselor usually makes a point of leaving the coun- 
selee with the assurance that he should feel free to return for further 
assistance at any time, he may also terminate the counseling 1€- 
lationship under certain conditions. In the case of the chronic 
counselee, he may consider it to be in the best interests of the 
counselee to throw him entirely upon his own resources until he 
has developed confidence in his ability to meet some problems alone. 
In others, he may conclude that the counselee’s central problem has 
been identified and a suitable course of action has been established. 
In any event, he feels free to suggest that the counseling relationship 
be terminated, at least for the time being. 


Summary 


This discussion of counseling methods has presented in some detail 
the role of the secondary-school counselor in the counseling process- 
The attitudes, philosophies, and practices ascribed to the counselot 


1 Francis P. Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. 37. 
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are based to a large extent upon the writer’s observations of counselors 
at work and upon impressions gained from association with school 
counselors over a period of fifteen years. That counselors are becom- 
ing increasingly eclectic in counseling method is obvious to the 
skilled observer, Though, in the opinion of this writer, nondirective 
counseling as a method does not adapt itself to use in secondary 
schools on a broad scale, the emphasis placed upon it through the 
aPpearance of Carl Rogers Counseling and Psychotherapy has had a 
““avening effect on counseling methods in secondary schools. That 
is to say, the counselor who a few years ago was highly directive has 
been influenced by a markedly different approach to alter his method 
in the direction of eclecticism. This direction of counseling method 
in the Secondary schools is, in the opinion of many educators, a happy 
development, 
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CHAPTER 4 


COUNSELING TECHNIQUES AND 
i TOOLS 


THIS DISCUSSION of counseling techniques is not 
concerned with any which might be described as essentially tech- 
niques of interviewing. The writer views counseling techniques as 
those activities of the counselor in the counseling interview which 
are designed to add to the effectiveness of the counseling process. 
Certain interviewing techniques are, of course, essential to effective 
Counseling; by the same token, they would be essential also in inter- 
viewing the man on the street whose opinion might be sought 
Tegarding the cost of living or other subject of common interest. 
Interviewing is the vehicle through which counseling is carried on; 
ìt is not a technique of counseling. On the other hand, it has a vast 
Soup of techniques of its own which may not change materially 
Tegardless of the purpose for which it is used. The nature and setting 
OF the counseling process and the role of the interview in it are dis- 
Cussed in Chapter A 

Counseling techniques may be classified in two ways: (1) general 
Categories, and (2) specific techniques. Actually the latter are detailed 
aspects of the former. Williamson classifies counseling techniques 
mae five general categories: (1) forcing conformity, (2) changing 
~ environment, (3) selecting the appropriate environment, (4) 
x c ag needed skills, and (5) changing attitudes." These categories 
e T to general counseling techniques and in each specific techniques 
a employed by counselors. References ate made by other writers 
lease: and specific counseling techniques. The discussion ap is 
age first with some general counseling techniques and the use 

€ of them in secondary-school counseling. Later in the chapter 


dilere. . : 
ntion is given to some more specific techniques and the manner 
1 

Ine. = Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

? 1950), p. 215. 
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of their use in the counseling process. The reader may assume that 
in eclectic counseling these techniques would be employed in accord- 
ance with the degree to which the counselor tended to exhibit the 
characteristics of directive or nondirective counseling, or the extent 
to which he achieved rather complete eclecticism in practice. 


SOME GENERAL COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


As already pointed out, any generalized counseling technique is 
composed of a group of more specific techniques. The discussion of 
general techniques points to some of the responsibilities of the 
counselor in his relationships with the counselee—that is, generalized 
techniques he employs for the sole purpose of making counseling 
effective. As will be noted later, he may use a variety of specific 
counseling techniques as he seeks to achieve his ultimate goal. 


Clarifying the Role of the Counselor 


Though the establishment of rapport with the counselee is often 
emphasized as of primary importance in the counseling relationship, 
it is no less essential that the counselee clearly understand the role 
of the counselor in it. The counselee who has had no previous in- 
formation about or experience with counseling may assume his 
telationship with the counselor to be identical with the pupil-teacher 
or pupil-principal relationship. The experienced counselor will usually 
be able to ascertain whether the counselee understands their respec- 
tive roles in the counseling process. If the counselee does not, the 
counselor may point up his role by explaining the purpose of the 
school’s counseling service, or he may describe some of the problems 
other pupils have discussed with him. If the counselor has bee? 
forewarned of the nature of the pupil’s problem, he may proceed at 
the appropriate time by saying, “You told me last week of your 
indecision about next year. Have you thought more about it?” The 
invitation to discuss his problem may provide the counselor wi 
an opportunity to clarify his role by suggesting that the pupils review 
entrance requirements of colleges which appeal to him, Or he may 
simply say, “I am sure you would not want me to choose a college 
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for you. I think I may be able to help you narrow your choice. As 
you know, not every college offers training in aeronautical engineer- 
ing.” The counselor's manner of offering assistance to the counselee 
should indicate to the latter that choosing a college is his personal 
responsibility and that the counselors function is to make inter- 
pretations or suggestions which will aid him in making a wise choice. 
It is imperative that the counselee look upon the counselor as an 
Interested and competent interpreter of pertinent facts, information, 
and relationships which a less mature and experienced person might 
overlook. He must learn early in his relationships with the counselor 


that the latter is not a source of answers to his problems. 


Structuring the Counseling Interview 

The purpose of structuring the interview is to make certain that 
ae counseling process is actually applied to the counselee’s problem. 
he procedures involved in structuring an educational conference 
°t workshop involve identifying the problems around which the 
Activities of participants are to be organized; developing the major 
Problems through group discussions with the aid, in many instances, 
& qualified consultants; planning ways in which the problems 
“eveloped can be attacked through individual and group action, and 
“t the close summarizing the activities of the conference or workshop 
Sroup, together with any proposed action agreed upon with respect 
© the problems around which conference deliberations were planned. 
© process and rationale of structuring the counseling interview 
ber,» semble the structuring of a conference. Some differences 
oa which are peculiar to the person-to-person relationship of the 
feeling situation. For example, the need on the part of the 
snselor for establishing rapport with the counselee is so imperative 
i, © process of doing it is inseparable from other Daa g 
scat the counseling interview. As a matter of fact, the T 
Oce a element—that of developing the problem—is likely mS o 
relat, Unless the counselor is successful in establishing a satis aie 
is y pee with the counselee. In the absence of it the oe ee 
teh tkely to state his problem, develop it to the pani of making 
Osis possible, settle upon a course of action my to alleviate 
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or remove it, or initiate such activity as is necessary for carrying a 
proposed course of action to completion. Yet, all of these are struc- 
tural elements of the counseling interview. 


Encouraging Counselee Participation 


The counselee has an inalienable right to participate in the 
counseling process which is created and maintained for the purpose 
of helping him to make choices, plans, and adjustments more 
effectively. Moreover, he needs to have such a part in the counseling 
process as will provide him with the fundamental learning which 
leads to increasingly greater self-directiveness. The degree to which 
the counselor recognizes, accepts, and practices using the counseling 
process as a series of learning situations is determined to a great extent 
by his professional training and experience. 

The counselor usually has little difficulty in obtaining counselee 
participation in the counseling situation if he bears in mind that it 
is conditioned by his relationships with the counselee in other aspects 
of the counseling process. The counselee may find it difficult to 
express his opinions or in other ways participate if the counselor has 
performed badly in establishing rapport early in the counseling re- 
lationship. The counselor should keep in mind that any counseling 
technique may impair the counseling relationship if used improperly 
or at an inappropriate time. The competent counselor encourages 
the counselee to express his opinions in matters affecting him; he 
indicates approval whenever the opportunity presents itself; he 
accepts the counselee’s personality and self-esteem as he proceeds 
convincingly to be of real service. If he does all of these things, 
counselee participation is usually assured. 

The counselor sometimes attempts to assure participation in the 
counseling situation by defining it in terms of the counselce’s respon- 
sibility for using it as he wishes. In general, he attempts to keep to 4 
minimum the number of suggestions to the counselee though he 
may make more extensive use of the questioning technique. In some 
instances, questions are designed to draw the counselee out with the 
expectation that his responses will contribute to self-understanding 
and insight rather than provide information which will give the 
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counselor a better understanding of the counselee. The counselor 
reflects or restates verbalized feelings of the counselee with the 
expectation that to do so will raise the level of his participation in 
the counseling situation. The counselor's practice of reflecting the 
counselee’s ambivalences, avoiding reflecting unexpressed feelings, 
and replying to questions containing a minimum of emotional factors 
is based upon the assumption that to do these things will encourage 
the counselee to become the major participant in the counseling 
situation. 


Encouraging Counselee Acceptance 

Not infrequently, as every practicing counselor knows, the coun- 
selee does not reveal immediately to the counselor the problem about 
which he is most concerned. If he is concerned about a highly per 
Sonal matter or one of a highly emotionalized character, he may begin 
by giving a good rather than the real reason for seeking out the 
Counselor, He may begin with stating a problem, such as the need he 
feels for making better use of his study time, which though a real 


ne is of less concern to him at the moment than some other. The 


Ae i 
“*petienced counselor knows that secondary problems are sometimes 


introduced first by the counselee but in the absence of information or 


an indication that a more serious problem exists, he accepts the 


Problem as stated. 
Counselee may sometimes withhold his real problem for other 


coon such as: (1) a desire to get better acquainted with the 
fo mselor before discussing his problem; (2) he wishes to take time 
be sure that he has enough confidence in the counselor to talk 
viet him about personal matters; or (3) he may not have defined the 
ina sufficiently well in his own mind to be sure that he can 
d it himself and has 
it to organize his thoughts with a view to a) his 

lem. It is with this last possibility that we are conceme ere. 
the “cognizing that any one of the above reasons for not eee 
atte Problem may be familiar to the counselor, he may ad Ts 
sie tion to establishing a satisfactory relationship with the ee 

iiig may encourage the counselee to introduce the problem, ut 
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he will avoid questioning or probing until he is certain that the 
counselee’s failure to mention his difficulty is his tendency to be 
inarticulate rather than a desire to avoid revealing the real problem. 
Once the counselee gives evidence that he has recognized and ac- 
cepted the problem, the counselor then feels free to proceed with 
whatever commonly used techniques are desirable for exploring the 
problem and its ramifications. 

As the counseling relationship continues, the counselor encourages 
the counselee to discuss the problem in as much detail as possible. 
If he raises questions, makes Suggestions, offers interpretations, OT 
attempts to clarify for the counselee, it is for the purpose of en- 
couraging his full participation in identifying the problem and making 
plans to solve it. The counselor’s role in the process is effective only 
to the extent that the counselee can be helped to understand and 
accept his problem so that he will see need for taking positive action 
on a planned basis to meet it. 


Responding to Ambivalent Feelings 


The fact that the high-school counselor may be primarily con- 
cerned with the intellectual content of the counseling situation does 
not mean that the counselee will not present the emotional aspects 
of his problem. Most problems are surrounded by one degree ot 
another of feeling content. The counselee who seeks the counselor's 
aid in choosing a college or a job because he finds himself unable 
to choose between two or more jobs or colleges which appear to be 
about equal may be expressing more than an intellectual ambivalence. 
The particular choice with which he secks help may be only a symp- 
tom; his real problem may be the tendency to be ambivalent in many 
situations which require that he make choices. The competent 
counselor avoids accepting the intellectual aspects of ambivalence 
alone and offers suggestions or interpretations designed to lead the 
counselee to make a choice between the alternate courses of action 
about which he is ambivalent. The counselor’s proper role in such 4 
situation is to assist the counselee to weigh objectively the positive 
and negative factors related to the several courses of action open tO 
him in order that he may see each in proper relation to end goals. If 
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ee “ies ee and accepted significant relationships which 
a T esirable course of action he still finds himself unable to 
E e oiee; the counselor should consider the possibility that 
Won pr ms generalized trait he is likely to display in other 
A w m require decisive action. The counselor needs to 
far hg: se: assist him to recognize and accept his ambivalence 
oe . To renew the counseling relationship each time the 
ae ae aced with a situation which requires decisive action 
Fees a earn in the position of dealing with symptomatic 
causative behavior. 


Responding to Unexpressed Feelings 
. counselor has a strong interest in the intellectual aspects 
expressed 5 3 problems, he feels free to verbalize and interpret un- 
N eelings if he thinks that doing so will facilitate counseling. 
encourg ca counselor may establish a tentative diagnosis or 
adtoitly, d Ms counselee . to plan a positive course of action by 
is careful “oii inferences from his expressions. The counselor 
Certain th owever, not to respond to unexpressed feelings until he is 
aa Ean the counselee recognizes and accepts them. Again, the 
© reflect needs to exercise good judgment in the manner in which 
example if verbally any unexpressed feelings of the counselee. For 
Ment S ne boy who plans to drop out of school and seek employ- : 
fact te have implied that his real reason for dropping out is the 
Work hee dislikes school. He knows that leaving school to go to 
a Seats a his family needs additional income 1$ usually acceptable 
© counsel or dropping out. However, in discussing his plans with 
‘achers 9 ‘i he talks more about the things he dislikes about his 
Nterviey, ie classes than about getting a job. Near the close of the 
‘Rings yo e counselor says, “You feel you are not getting the 
f the co u really want here.” The counselee agrees- On the contrary, 
Out o D had said, “You are really more interested in getting 
Probab n unhappy situation than in getting a job,” the counselee 
Sole tse Would have disagreed. He may not have recognized that his 
Schoo] ae, for wanting to drop out of school was dislike for the 
ituation, If he did, he may not yet have accepted the fact. If 
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the counselor had made either statement, he probably would have 
been partially correct; however, the latter one might have placed the 
counselee on the defensive. In employing the technique of recognizing 
unexpressed feelings, the counselor must be reasonably certain that 
the counselee recognizes and accepts them. Moreover, he must 
express them in a manner which will not embarrass the counselee or 
place him on the defensive. To recognize and verbalize such feelings 
may markedly facilitate the counseling process if the counselor is 
skillful in use of this technique. 


SOME SPECIFIC COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


There are a number of specific counseling techniques which the 
secondary-school counselor uses with some degree of regularity. The 
paragraphs which follow are devoted to a discussion of these tech- 
niques, their purpose and the manner in which the counselor uses 
them. 


Questioning 


The counselor may often make extensive use of the questioning 
technique in the counseling process. He may ask questions for the 
purpose of obtaining information essential to a better understanding 
of the counselee’s background, interests, plans, or limitations. Again, 
he may raise questions for the purpose of helping the counselee tO 
better self-understanding, or to motivate him to clarify his thinking 
in relation to his problems. He may sometimes use the questioning 
technique to reflect the counselee’s feelings or attitudes for the pur- 
pose of getting him to recognize and accept the feeling content of a 
problem. A casual examination of teproduced counseling interviews 
will reveal that important role which the questioning technique 
occupies in the counseling process. It is one which, if used skillfully, 
contributes materially to the effectiveness of the counselor as PE 
attempts to assist the counselee to make choices, plans, interpreta 
tions, and adjustments. On the contrary, the unskilled counselor may 
use questions to the detriment of his relationship with the counselee- 
The important consideration in this connection is that questions be 
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i elee to par- 
used for the major purpose of encouraging the couns P 
ticipate in the counseling process. 


Probing 


F counselors. 
The probing technique is used apaningy i ee coun- 
Aey recognize that the practice sometimes — serde questions 

selors of hurrying the counseling process by as AE ie Ts his 

which reach beyond the readiness of — this sort are usually 

Problem is unfortunate. The results of probing 2 find the probing 

negative, However, the counselor may ee. Especially is 

technique useful in promoting the ppienielaeF nicative, or if the 
this true if the counselee tends to be Baty a e central problem. 
counselor believes him to be persistently e being offensive 

he competent counselor is able = po ie acceptance of the 
and without sacrificing the possibility of z: e does by remaining 

Problem once it has been identified. This his use of the probing 

Sensitive to the counselee’s feelings eumipas rs of resistance by 

technique and abandoning it upon any cam avoided until other 

Ne counselee, In general, probing shoul elee acceptance of his 

<chniques less likely to interfere with ste anes aN 

toblem, or less likely to arouse resistance si take the form of 

n some instances the probing technique or e e Though 

Persistent reflection of the counselee’s EEA they may be em- 

pi soting and clarifying appear to a questioning. Whether 
®yed with as much force as can z on the coun- 

Probing is ei in a given situation Se aie efforts 

Sclee’s Teaction to it. If he resents it, resists eal problem, or breaks 

© Probe, refuses to recognize or accept ya peia with suspicion. 

Counseling contact, then probing may Ti it serves to facilitate 

u to it is not pa mga aA must be accepted as a 

atisfacto, 


i & in a given situation, 
1y technique. 

S ; 

ia e use of the 


ces considerable use 
oe Secondary-school counselor makes es his sugges- 


i É he confin 
SStion technique in counseling. Whether h 
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tions to proposals designed to motivate the counselee toward solution 
of his problem or whether he suggests solutions expecting that the 
counselee will adopt them as a means of meeting his problem 
depends upon the manner in which he uses it. Making suggestions 
to the counselee should not be regarded as a practice to be avoided. 
Many counselees seek information from the counselor in order to 
aid in the removal of a major obstacle to progress toward solution 
of some problem, and the counselor must be prepared to suggest 
sources through which the desired information may be obtained. 
Others seek the counselor’s aid_in evaluating certain choices, plans, 
and adjustments, and, not infrequently, the counselor may suggest 
alternatives other than those proposed by the counselee. The im- 
portant consideration for the counselor in this connection should be 
that of offering tenable suggestions clearly labeled so that the coun- 
selee recognizes his responsibility for evaluating and discarding those 
suggestions which -he cannot accept intellectually or emotionally, 
those which for other reasons he may wish to reject. Counselor, 
suggestions should be those designed to aid the counselee to become? 
increasingly self-directive rather than those which provide a lead t0 
solution of a particular problem. 

pas Š] sod 


Interpreting 


The technique of interpretation is probably the most commonly 
used of all those employed by secondary-school counselors. D 
previously pointed out, a large proportion of the counseling carte 
on in high schools is with pupils who seek information. A concor 
mitant of giving information or referring pupils to sources © 
information is that of helping the counselee to interpret the inform® 
tion in relation to individual needs, interests, and abilities. 3 

The counselor also employs the technique of interpretation m 
diagnosing counselee problems. Strang describes the function of the 
counselor in this process as follows: 


The good interpreter of case study data has a repertory of sound 
generalizations and a constructive imagination which enables him bait s 
tively and with proper reservations, to go beyond the data in reconstrui 
ing the total background of the case and in seeing probable cause # 

1 à 


. 
j 
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effect relationships. Systematically, he first examines the data for accuracy, 
completeness and relevancy; then formulates the most plausible interpre- 
tations; and finally, evaluates these tentative interpretations with the 
Purpose of arriving at a best judgment.* 

The competent counselor does not make interpretations alone; 
he involves the counselee in the task by seeking his opinions, calling 
upon his experiences relevant to the situation in which the inter- 
pretation is made, and by aiding him to develop more effective skills 
m the interpretative process. The nature of counseling as a learning 
Process demands that the technique of interpretation be a shared 
experience, 


Listening 

F It is axiomatic that the counselor be a good listener in the counsel- 
Mg situation. Likewise, he must be skilled in the use of the silence 
cchnique, knowing when listening is likely to be effective with the 


jcselee, and, conversely, recognizing when silence on his part may 
‘ad to impassive behavior on the part of the counselee. Robinson 


Teens 7 
ays in this connection: 


X . 
trangely enough not to say anything m 


aS using wo ins sile hen a client pauses in his 
rds. If a counselor remains silent when 
marks, but indicates by his attitude that he understands and eee 
st the client is saying, the latter will usually go on with his renee s 
Tequi ecause he wants to and because he feels that the social situation 
uire; 


S that someone speak.’ 


mabe Competent counselor keeps abreast of the feeling reactions of 
oS Counselee toward the techniques he employs in the counseling 
ee He knows when to speak, when to suggest, when to ques- 
n, 


» and when to remain silent. The need for selecting the appro- 


a i i i i icular counselee 
canno technique at the right time with the parti 


i N z ar- 
ticu] © overemphasized. Counselors sometimes overwork a 
tick” Counseling technique; they use it as a part of their “bag 
5 k With all counselees. 
Yor. th Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School 


3 p, tper and Brothers, 1 > P- 37- a i 
York, ancis P. Robinson, Pintle Ed Procedures in Student Counseling (New 


“tper and Brothers, 1950), P- 84- e 


ay at times have as much effect 


(New 
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Use of the listening technique is much more difficult than the 
uninitiated might imagine. There are times when the counselee 
needs time to organize, verbalize, clarify, and accept his own thoughts 
and feelings; at such times the counsclor must recognize and accept 
his role as listener. Failure to permit and encourage the counselee to 
express himself and thus relieve his feelings of tension or anxiety may 
lead to resistance to the counselor. 


Clarifying 

One of the major services which the counselor may provide in 
counseling is that of helping the counselee to clarify his own in- 
tellectual and emotional thoughts and feelings. In order to employ 
this technique effectively the counselor must be a thorough listener. 
Moreover, he must exercise utmost fidelity in reflecting the coun 
selee’s expressed thoughts, as well as his feelings. Often a restatement 
of a counselee remark or observation may contribute significantly tO 
ultimate clarification. Again, clarification may involve a concise 
restatement of rambling remarks of the counselee. More often than 
not the problems which the counselee regards as having serious 
implications are difficult for him to verbalize. This difficulty may 
stem from lack of clear understanding of the problem, failure of 
refusal to admit or accept it, feelings of guilt surrounding it, or other 
reasons of an intellectual or emotional nature. In any event, he is 
unable or unwilling to present the problem clearly and needs the 
counselor’s help in reducing it to the greatest possible level of sim 
plicity so that he views it apart from extraneous or rambling thoughts 
or feelings which obscure it. The counselor should use the clarifica- 
tion technique against a background of caution designed to avoi 
errors relating to content or feeling. 

The secondary-school counselor tends to view the techniques of 
clarification and interpretation as closely related. For example, he 
clarifies for the counselee by interpreting the intellectual components 
of the problem. In connection with emotional problems he is likely 
to indulge to a lesser degree in making interpretations for the coun 
selee. The role of the high-school counselor in providing counselees 
with various types of information places him in the position of having 
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to help the counselee clarify relationships between his potentialities 
and a preferred goal or course of action before he can refer him to 
appropriate sources for information. 


Approval 


The counselor employs the approval technique to encourage the 
Counselee to proceed with a course of action which appears to be a 
desirable one for him. Approval occurs either as a verbal expression 
on the part of the counselor or by indication of a favorable attitude 
Made evident to the counselee through voice inflection or other overt 
mannerism, Approval is necessary in the case of some counselees, 
Particularly those who are having difficulty in making a choice be- 

een alternative courses of action which appear to have something 
*Pproximating equal value. Certainly the counselee who is making 
Progress toward solution of a problem or correction of a deficiency 

“serves the counselor's approval. Use of this technique serves to 
bolster the confidence of the counselee in his own self-sufficiency and 
Palla important factor in promoting the ultimate goal of the 
Counseling process—development of the skills of the counselce in self- 
direction, 
o Contrariwise, the counselor usually should not express disapproval 
co the Counselee’s plans or behavior. To do so may impair the 
nnseling relationship and thus destroy the counselor's further use- 
ia Ness to the counselee. The counselor who feels he cannot approve 
a action or attitude of the counselee should use suggestion or 
me other technique rather than any form of expressed disapproval. 
ocd Suggestions or interpretations of pertinent aspects of a 
1 on which invite disapproval, the counselor should attemp' ja 
action. € counselee objectively to accept some i eee 
the be. Approval by the counselor is permissible only becaus 
Sst interests of the counselee; disapproval seldom does. 


Assurance 
Pg Practice of assuring the counselee that a particular choice, 


tech; Or adjustment will work out all right represents a counseling 
"que Which should be used sparingly. In the first place, if 
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the counselee has participated in the planning leading up to the 
situation in question, giving him repeated assurance that he 5 
moving in the right direction may serve only to arouse doubts in 
his mind as to the propriety of his actions. The counselor who uses 
this technique frequently might well examine his role in the 
counseling process with a view to ascertaining whether he is advising 
rather than counseling. 

A second factor which makes use of the assurance technique 
hazardous is the fact that not all things which appear to be certain 
to “work out all right” live up to their promise. This need happen 
but a few times until the counselee begins to question the coun- 
selor’s competence. The counselor needs always to maintain 4 
tenable position with the counselee; that he cannot do if he pre 
dicts successes for the counselee which frequently turn into failures. 
To insist that the counselee is unnecessarily disturbed, for example, 
about something may be interpreted by him as an intent on the patt 
of the counselor to belittle his judgment. 


Observation 


The counseling relationship provides the counselor with 2” 
Opportunity to observe the counselee as he discusses his problems: 
His overt behavior may often contribute to the counselor’s under 
standing of him so that he may be helped to better understand 
himself. The counselee who first introduces an intellectual problem, 
ie, difficulty with reading or in selecting an occupational areas, 
may indicate by outward tensions and nervous mannerisms that 
underlying the expressed problem are tensions or fears which point 
to the central problem as an emotional one. Strang emphasizes thé 
tole of observation as a counseling technique: 


Observation is a basic technic. It supplies the counselor with informa 
tion on the individual’s overt, or observable, behavior in various situa” 
tions. First impressions are important. The teacher soon becomes aware 
of this individuality in his class. The counselor often gains much undet 
standing of the student from watching him as from listening to ete 
Group workers learn about members’ social reactions by observing the 
interaction in the group.* 

*Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), p. 18. 
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ete - observation in counseling was demonstrated in a 
ite hd pee to the counselor. A high-school senior came 
ital a aa a office to discuss her proposed plan to enter 
Be wast pnt upon graduation. The counselor had assumed that 
an eit ee college since she had an excellent scholastic record, 
to-do Pian em leader in school affairs, and came from a well- 
college TEA wo older sisters had been graduated from a State 
decided to z in the community. The girl explained that she had 
Mr stotis a e secretarial training so that she might take a place 
d at er’s business concern and each time she flushed and then 
otoa aa length before continuing. The counselor sensed an 
N some Prea seemingly associated with the father’s business. 
from ill h an discussion she indicated that her mother suffered 
extent Reg and that her father had become irritable to the 

ef : e in the home had become unbearably contentious. 
another eo : ad rejected her suggestion that she enter a college in 
family an eo of the state. The only way to escape an undesirable 
she would f lon: was to change her vocational objective so that 
Of posthiot e required to live away from home during the period 
Pointing el education. Her father had agreed to the plan, 
their colle ut that her older sisters had made no profitable use of 

: ge training and that she could become office manager in 
tion of a secretarial course. To this 


1s bys; 
he aaa concern upon comple 
er objected violently, whereupon the father became adamant 


an in K 
sisted that she carry out the plan. A conference was arranged 


etwee P 
n the girl, her parents, and the counselor. After several confer- 
d attendant 


Cnces + ; 
a the matter of the girl’s further education an 
© moth were discussed amicably, the counselor was convinced that 
8irl’s a. illness” was conveniently developed as a result of the 
father, TE expressed a desire to attend a distant college. The 
Bitls Bhs hace obviously of the same opinion, had fallen in with the 
the moth oping to throw the full responsibility of the home upon 
Pressure e and thus force her to abandon her feigned illness under 
© facts home duties. Once the mother recognized and accepted 
handle T ae situation and the father admitted that he had 
€ situation ineptly, the difficulty soon straightened out. 


The ee 
in relating this incident is to call attention to the fact 
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that the counselors observation of the girs behavior in the 
counseling situation led to the real problem—the girl’s desire to get 
away from home to avoid an unpleasant situation. An untrained 
counselor might have accepted the superficial aspects of the situation 
and helped the girl to change her educational plans without having 
sensed the real problem. 

The foregoing discussion presents this writer’s interpretation of 
some of the major counseling techniques employed by secondary- 
school counselors. Certain other manners of counselor behavior in 
the counseling situation might have been included. For example, 
persuasion as a counseling technique was omitted from the list for 
the primary reason that it is more often used as an advisory tech- 
nique than as one applicable to effective counseling. Likewise, 
rejection was not included because of the likelihood that it is not 
really a technique but is more in the nature of an outcome of the 
selection of techniques to be used in a given counseling situation. 
The reader may wish to add others which for one reason or another 
were excluded from the foregoing discussion. 


COUNSELING TOOLS 


Counseling tools, mentioned earlier in this chapter, serve tw 
major functions in the counseling process: (1) they provide a means 
for getting pertinent information about the counselee, and (2) 
they are instruments for giving essential information to the cout 
selee. The purpose of this section is to remind the reader of the 
various tools of the counselor and indicate some of their uses. 


The Individual Inventory Service 


Though the individual inventory, per se, is not a counseling tool, 
it is a receptacle for information about pupils which is obtaine 
through use of tools designed for facilitating the process of indi- 
vidual analysis. Use of the inventory as a vehicle for collecting 
organizing, and storing pupil information contributes to the facility 
with which the counselor may use the tools of counseling and then 
have the results immediately available for helping pupils through 
counseling. 
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The Informational Service 


As in the case of the individual inventory service, the informational 
Service is one through which tools designed to provide information 
for pupils are gathered, organized, and made available to pupils 
and counselors. The information referred to includes facts about 
Occupational and educational opportunities and requirements, ma- 
terials related to personal and social adjustment, and others which 
Provide pupils and counselors with information needed as the 
former makes choices, plans, and adjustments in a variety of situa- 
tions. It is the individual items of information which are counseling 
tools; the informational service is the method through which the 


facts needed are made available. 


Counseling Tools for Collecting Pupil Data 
Counseling tools used for learning about pupils are both objective 
and subjective in character. Neither can be said to be of greater or 
lesser value for counseling purposes than the other despite the 
fact that the latter are predominantly expressions of opinions or 
attitudes of the pupil or of an observer. Since the reader will 
gs identify subjective and objective tools, no particular effort 
© made here to segregate them according to degree of subjectivity 
or Objectivity, 
Tests. The most widely used standardized tests in the high school 
ke be divided into three categories: (1) scholastic ability, (2) 
alate achievement, (3) special aptitude. The wide variation of 
pcterence in the selection of tests in a particular category 18 well 
to Pig to the reader. Again, new tests appear frequently and tend 
“Splace others which have served the same purpose for a period 
i Any reference here to a particular test is only for al 
k «stration and should not be construed as a preference for tha 
HY other test designed for the same purpose.  — n 
Of o ‘ tools used by the counselor will be most effective if oa = 
them taining information about pupils, as well as ee Ses 
Wing 1S carried out according to some definite plan. any s ; 
8 standardized tests rather extensively waste time, money, an 


of į 
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effort by failing to plan and coordinate the testing plan. Not infre- 
quently the high-school testing plan duplicates that of the elementary 
school rather than supplementing it as should happen. This writer 
suggests several principles designed to contribute to the effective- 
ness and economy of the testing plan. They are: 

1. Tests should be selected on the basis of valid criteria. 

2. The testing plan should be coordinated throughout the school 
system to avoid duplication, to provide comparable results, and to 
obtain the most comprehensive coverage possible. 

3. Group tests should be used whenever applicable for reasons 
of economy. 

4. Tests should be used to supplement other pupil data. 

5. Obtain enough measures in each area and about each pupil to 
provide a reasonable degree of reliability. 

6. Provide for tests of special aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
to meet the needs of individuals. 

7- Plan the testing program cooperatively with all grades or levels 
represented. 

8. Keep the testing plan within the limits of staff time and pro- 
fessional skill in interpreting and using the results. 

Though the counselor may not be responsible for management . 
of the testing plan, he should take advantage of every opportunity 
to encourage adoption of a systematic one. 

Tests of scholastic ability are perhaps the most widely used of all 
tests in the high school. In many schools they are referred to as 
“intelligence tests,” or “mental ability tests.” Actually the major 
purpose for which they are used in most high schools is to measure 
the potentiality of the individual as a “book learner.” Certainly 
they measure the abilities of the individual which are most significant 
in the comprehension and use of symbols, i.e words which express 
thoughts or concepts. An exception to this generalization is the 
so-called nonverbal or nonlanguage mental ability test. These tests 
eliminate the word content of the test and substitute graphic sy 
bols or words. Froehlich and Darley point out that: 


5Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 144. 
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Because success in school depends in such large measure on ability to 
handle verbal concepts, the most satisfactory scholastic aptitude tests 
are those which test verbal ability. However, nonverbal tests are useful 
checks on the intelligence of students who have such handicaps as 
reading deficiency or deafness. If these students show a disparity in 
the 1.Q.’s revealed by a verbal test and by a nonverbal test, this fact 
should serve as a cue for further investigation. Even so, this fact ‘should 
not be considered a bona fide basis for depreciating the value of the 
LQ. derived from a verbal mental ability test.° 


The fact that different scholastic ability tests are based upon 
different norms or that they place greater emphasis upon some 
Components of mental ability than upon others suggests that the 
name of the test used, form used, date given, etc., should be recorded 
along with the test results. Since each test does have its own peculiar 
characteristics, it is much more meaningful to speak of an Otis 
LQ., or California IL.Q,, than it is to speak of a pupil’s level of mental 
ability without reference to the particular test used as the measuring 
instrument, By the same token, use of alternate forms of the same 
test provides a more comparable measure of scholastic ability than 
Would the same number of measures taken with different tests. It 
is well known to counselors that pupils in a given school tend to 
Score consistently higher on some mental ability tests than on others. 

his variation is due to the difficulty of one or more component 
Parts of the test; not infrequently the difference is in the level of 
difficulty of the language used in the individual test items. What- 
‘ver the reason for the variability in level of attainment on the test, 
the fact remains that, in general, mental ability scores are difficult 
9 compare meaningfully except when the comparison 1s made 

“tween scores on alternate forms of the same test. My 
ac he extent to which some counselors, teachers, and eared 
x a the results of scholastic ability tests as a completely aut aa : 
ie asis for predicting academic and other successes of papi : 
stea times alarming. Pupils are often categorized mentally an 
ratified socially by teachers on the basis of their achievement on one 


6 P 
Clit 3 ‘ing Students: Guidance 
ue Mord P, Froehlich and John G. Darley, Studying Axsociates, 1968 )s 


ac of Individual Analysis (Chicago: Science Research 
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or more scholastic ability tests. They are likely to think of pupils as 
Johnny I.Q. 98 Jones, or Mary I.Q. 118 Williams. They view the 
so-called 1.Q. as an accurate basis upon which to predict the future 
success, as measured by money, fame, or any other standard, of each 
pupil. Williamson points to some of the other factors which must 
be taken into account along with mental ability scores in predicting 
academic success of an individual. He says: 


Once more a warning must be sounded, as it has been frequently during 
the past thirty years. Academic aptitude or intelligence tests do not 
measure anything more than learning ability. They do not measure 4 
student’s willingness to use that ability or his skill in using it. Thus we 
find that many pupils with high test scores actually fail in their studies- 
As a matter of logic, there is not just one secret way to succeed in 
school, viz., by being born with a high 1.Q. Rather, there are at least 
three factors involved in academic success: (1) aptitudes, (2) skillful 
use of aptitudes, and (3) willingness, drive, motivation, or ambition to 
use aptitudes in scholastic and job competition. It is probable that a pupil 
deficient in any two of these three factors will have great difficulty in 
attaining and maintaining scholastic success.’ 


The purpose of this discussion is to emphasize that though tests 
of scholastic ability are an important tool for the counselor, certain 
judgment and restraint must be exercised in their use. It will be 
kept in mind that scholastic ability and achievement in a particulat 
pupil may be out of proportion. The counselor must then seek causes 
other than the pupil’s measured level of mental ability some of 
which may be found to correspond with those suggested by William- 
son. If it be true that “the best criterion for predicting the level 
of scholastic achievement: of an individual is past achievement,” 
teacher's marks may be valuable to the counselor. Of the standardized 
tests used in the high school few would deny that those designed 
to measure scholastic ability are among the most widely used and 
that they are also among the most widely abused. 

Standardized achievement tests are widely used throughout the 
school systems in this country, particularly in elementary schools. 
They are, like scholastic ability tests, an instrument for obtaining 4 


TE, G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950), pp. 164-165. 
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aan a of achievement, a “standard yardstick for 
nii" popis aa tor prognosis of success in scholastic 
re eb nlike scholastic ability tests, achievement tests 
saith: h in subject matter fields rather than capacity for 
ong tests are helpful to the counselor in locating pupils 
ayo enn ry hieving up to the level of their capacities, as well as 
ie thd are y i spending a disproportionate part of their time study- 
3 eae ac hieving above the maximum level of expectancy. The 
tinned Ai er mtn for pupil adjustment may sometimes sug- 
ability in or achievement test results to check on reading ability, 
is "Ae shige or in some other area in which the pupil 
eni a E The counselor uses achievement tests to supple- 
test may “at marks rather than to replace them. An achievement 
i Shderes used for an individual whose acceleration or retardation 
one nsideration. 
than ae tests measure pupil learning along broader lines ` 
eis) mi the usual teacher-made test; they strike at more funda- 
pupils ments of learning than does the test devised to measure a 
progress over materials covered in a particular class. The fact 


that bat 
the validity and reliability of the standard achievement test 


has b 
een established makes them a more accurate instrument for 
f pupils. They 


ie be comparative growth of a given group of Pup! 
into adh: jechvity and personal evaluation which necessarily enters 
Er hers’ marks. 

a that the counselor recogni i 

occasions 4 „these tests from the viewpoint of counseling. Many 
rise when the counselor has need for information about 

e school. Achievement 

Jl upon when the need 


ze the uses and ad- 


the 

ely Progress of a counselee in th 

or such eh tool which the counselor may ca 

Keera tone arises. 

another ent tests differ from teacher-mad 

any insta important aspect—they are diag 

Sttucteg “gis Standardized reading tests, for example, are con- 

Separate} a manner designed to measure reading components 
Y so that, in addition to a total score, such elements of 


e subject matter tests 


m 
nostic instruments in 
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reading skill may be measured as rate of reading, rate of compre- 
hension, vocabulary of the testee, and other skills involved in 
reading. The diagnostic value of the test is often the greatest one, 
since achievement tests are given not only to measure present growth 
but also to discover weaknesses so that the pupil may be helped to 
accelerate his rate of learning. Tests similar’ in purpose to the read- 
ing test mentioned above seek to measure strengths and weaknesses 
in the fundamental skills involved in the particular area to which 
the tests apply. To know that an individual is weak in reading is of 
little value unless it is also known in what ways he is weak so that 
remediation may be brought to his rescue. 

Special aptitude tests are the third of the categories of standardized 
tests used in many high schools. The term “aptitude” is less well 
understood by many persons than are the sister terms “ability” and 
“achievement.” Moreover, the term is further obscured by the tend- 
ency to confuse aptitudes with interests. There are a number of 
different definitions of the term, an indication of lack of agreement 
among experts as to the exact nature of an aptitude, In general, an 
aptitude is a potentiality which may be developed to provide its 
possessor with some new skill or skills. The statement that “aptitudes 
are correctly referred to as latent potentialities, undeveloped capaci- 
ties to acquire abilities and skills and to demonstrate achievements” 
appears to be an acceptable definition. Actually the total number of 
different aptitudes which exist in people is almost endless. One 
might possess an aptitude for a single mechanical manipulation °F 
he might have a complex of related aptitudes which make him 4 
potential electronics engineer. 

There are a number of aptitude tests suitable for high-school us¢ 
though they are not yet developed to the point of measuring °" 
predicting with the same accuracy as does a reputable diagnostic 
achievement test. Among aptitudes now measurable with some de- 
gree of success are those in the areas of music, mechanics, art, 
clerical work, nursing, manipulative skills, and a few others. These 
tests are not designed for administration to all pupils in the schoo. 
as is a scholastic ability test. Little would be gained from giving ® 
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m ; ; 

o, Tiap iaa test to all senior girls in a general high school 
Oihe i Sopa be likely to enter mechanical occupations. 
and G a ve ticular girl seemed to have such an aptitude 
— interest in some occupation of a mechanical nature 
naa a be justified in giving the test on the basis of 
P eneciel 2 no E giai and Darley point out three weaknesses 
(2) Di “as ` u a tests: (1) Special aptitude tests forecast success; 
terpreted T etween special aptitude test scores must be in- 
Fines in aea (3) Special aptitude tests have limited use- 
they ada: ance programs. In connection with this last statement, 


Ther 

tests eats reasons for this: First, many of the so-called aptitude 
until the ale haracteristics which do not appear to approach maturity 
are used with ent is in his middle or late teens. Hence, if these tests 
impression of > gl or immature student, they may give an erroneous 
aptitude test on aptitudes. Second, the predictive significance of many 
test hey n s has not yet been demonstrated. Even though a particular 
the eee given characteristic reliably, it is of little yalue to 
ture su or until the relationship between scores on the test and the 

ccess of the students has been determined. 


chool will usually want to use 
th caution. One possible use of 
discussion relating 


a eae in a general high s 
Such one tests sparingly and wi t 
to vocatio IS ine Jater in this chapter in the 
Picea. interest inventories. 

of een The term inventories as use 
Of the ra designed to identify certain 16” 
aa such as interests, personality components, past 
end areas: which reveal rate and nature of growth and development, 
help. Th ae which he has problems with which the counselor might 

ese instruments depend heavily upon the subjective 1e- 


SPons 
€s of the pupil and are, therefore, less reliable than are objective 


Stang 
ardi È 
tdized tests. Despite the element of subjectivity, these instru- 


Ents 
se 
tve a useful purpose for the counselor. 


° Clif 
Methods of P. Froehlich and John G. Darley, Studying Students: Guidance 
345. Individual Analysis (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1952), 


d here applies to a variety 
gnificant characteristics 
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Vocational interest inventories are relative newcomers to the field 
of individual appraisal and, consequently, stand in need of longi- 
tudinal studies which tend to come slowly in the case of any 
measurement device. Interests are forces that motivate activity and 
as such are not easily understood. Their nebulous nature suggests 
the difficulties in taking their measure with assurance and accuracy. 
Nevertheless progress is being made in the undertaking. 

The invalidity of pupil’s claimed interests is well known to every 
counselor. Expressed vocational interests of high-school pupils are 
often based upon superficial observation, desire for status, misin- 
formation about the requirements for successful performance in an 
occupation, or other unrealistic attitudes or suppositions. Voca- 
tional interest inventories provide a means for comparing pupil's 
interests in a variety of activities with those of adults who have 
achieved success in a particular occupational area. The unrealism of 
pupils’ claimed vocational interests often stem from decisions made 
on the basis of highly fragmentary information or upon isolated 
preferences for a particular school subject or activity. The boy who 
likes mathematics and science assumes himself, sometimes with en- 
couragement from teachers or parents, to have the academic quali- 
fications of an engineer. Having this, he believes he would be 
successful as an engineer and therefore develops a “liking” for it. 
Williamson points out in connection with pupils’ expressed vocational 
interests that: 


We cannot assume, simply because a student says that he is interested 
in becoming a doctor, that he is actually interested. Many students who 
want to be doctors lack the requisite ability; it is true that many of them 
lack the necessary technical interests. Many students who “liked” theif 
high-school chemistry course and therefore enrolled in the chemistry 
course in college, soon discover that they have a layman’s interest in 
science and not a technician’s interest. Many such students could havé 
been diagnosed by means of an interest test and diverted from academic 
competition of a type uncongenial to their interests. While it is true that 
such tested interests are not correlated directly with school grades, yet 
Strong’s research shows that measured interests do play a dominant role 1” 
job placement, satisfaction, and success. In other words, the interest test 
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does not its di 
dies ida traits directly related to school marks but rather thos 
cessful and satisfying adjustment on the job itself. i 
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ies, ia eae and easily interpreted yocational interest inven- 
areas: (1) P categories of interest related to occupational 
suasive, (5) E (2) computational, (3) scientific, (4) per- 
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ened to inct 5 scientific, the field of probable relationship is broad- 

ude occupations in which successful workers have both 
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in any expression of occupational interest, particularly if interest is 
shown in the father’s occupation. 

3. Boys often express interest in their father’s occupation, especially 
if it is at the professional level, for the reason that they believe them- 
selves to have learned enough about it at home that it would be 
relatively easy for them to complete the required training. 

4. Pupils often identify with an adult and therefore express an 
interest with his or her occupation. 

5. The prestige factor is an important one in understanding the 
expressed occupational interests of pupils. Boys want to be recognized 
by their peers as future engineers, doctors, lawyers, or other pro- 
fessionalists. Girls often lean toward occupations which appear to 
have a certain element of glamour—airline hostess, journalist, nurs¢, 
etc, 

6. Most pupils lack sufficient information about the opportunities 
and requirements to be able to form logical judgments about what 
occupational areas might be of lasting interest to them. 

7. Pupils often fail to see existing relationships between academic, 
health, personality, and other strengths and weaknesses as they relate 
to training for and performance in occupational life. 

One other caution—a most important one—is that yocational 
interest inventories do not measure abilities or potentialities. This 
caution may seem a little ridiculous to some readers. On the other 
hand, the writer has encountered a number of instances in which 
teachers or untrained counselors have encouraged a pupil's interest 
along a particular line solely on the basis of his performance on 4 
vocational interest inventory. These inventories are not designed 
to discover capacities; they seek only to uncover clues which will give 
the pupil some direction in the further exploration of the world © 
work. It would probably be presumptous to say they measure any- 
thing; they are subjective instruments which are helpful to the skilled 
counselor as he attempts to help the counselee relate his interests t° 
those of successful workers in a variety of fields. If administered a" 
interpreted properly, they are more reliable than is the pupil’s expres” 
sion of his vocational interests. In short, they are indicators rathet 
than predictors. 
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Personality inventories are among the least used of all inventories in 
the secondary schools. They, like vocational interest inventories, are 
indicators rather’ than predictors. Many counselors feel that those 
Personality traits which have not yet lent themselves to measurement 
= inventory make the use of personality inventories hazardous for 
a For the time being this field of appraisal must be left largely 
ted with a higher evel of clinical training than that found in 

Majority of high-school counselors. 

Sa personality inventories used to some extent in secondary 
s are the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the California Test of 
Personality. The former inventories pupil adjustments in four areas: 
(1) home, (2) health, (3) social, and (4) emotional. This inventory 
S used by counselors mainly to discover areas in which counselee’s 
ave problems of an adjustive nature. The California Test- of Per- 
Sonality measures adjustment in two major areas: (1) self-adjustment, 
and (2) social adjustment. 

The chief value of these instruments to the counselor is in locating 
Problem areas which he suspects as a result of interviews with the 
counselee in which he has implied but has not clarified an adjustment 
Problem, Conversely, these inventories may be used to confirm a 
geen which the counselee has indicated. Their value lies in provid- 
we the counselor with leads which he may follow up m the counseling 
a for the purpose of helping the counselee to recognize, clarify, 
accept the problem so that some attempt may be made to develop 

Course of action designed to promote improved counselee adjust- 
ment, Froehlich and Darley state in this connection: 


a i H : . 
ae inted out at the beginning of this section, the typical personality 
included a number of statements Or questions which students read 


i o . 
a mark, After they have done so, the counselor will find it valuable 
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study the completed tests of certain students. He may discover that 
Jar items. He can then 
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cea a items as a basis for further questioning to bring out in greater 
il the nature of the student’s problem or problems.” 
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Use of personality inventories for the purpose suggested above is 
certainly a justifiable one. On the other hand, the practice followed 
by some counselors of reviewing the inventory with the counselee 
and pointing out in detail that he is “weak here and strong there” 
is a dubious one. Not only are the inventories themselves highly 
subjective but also the counselor who is untrained in clinical diagnosis 
may fall into serious error in his interpretations. This truth, coupled 
with the fact that pupils are inclined to accept test results as accurate 
and irrevocable, suggests caution by the counselor in his use of these 
inventories. As previously pointed out, many characteristics of per- 
sonality modifications, drive, motivation, and other similar ones are 
difficult, if not yet impossible, to gauge accurately. Hence, judgments 
concerning personality as provided through use of inventories ate 
probably only partial judgments. 

Problem check lists. Though these instruments may be used on an 
individual basis in somewhat the same manner as personality inven 
tories, they were first introduced as tools for making a problem census 
of pupil groups. In the main, they are used chiefly for this purpos¢ 
in most schools. Let us examine two widely used problem check lists. 

The Mooney Problem Check List is available in four forms designed 
for use in (1) junior high school, (2) high school, (3) college, and 
(4) with adults. The high-school form covers eleven areas in which 
high-school pupils are likely to have problems: (1) Health and 
Physical Development, (2) Finances, Living Conditions, and Employ 
ment, (3) Social and Recreational Activities, (4) Social-Psychological 
Relations, (5) Personal-Psychological Relations, (6) Courtship, Sex, 
and Marriage, (7) Home and Family, (8) Morals and Religion, (9) 
Adjustment to School Work, (10) the Future: Vocational and 
Educational, and (11) Curriculum and Teaching Procedures. 

This instrument serves not only as a counseling tool with the in 
dividual pupil but also is an excellent device for locating problem 
arcas which affect a significant number of pupils in the school. It 
has been used effectively in some schools as a means of encouraging 
teachers to initiate curriculum studies. In one such school, pupils were 
quite critical of content and teaching procedures, a situation with 
which the principal was already familiar. Many pupils wrote detaile 
comments relating to section eleven. The comments were sufficient! 
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pointed so that the principal induced the teachers in the subject 
matter field concerned to make a careful study of their work against 
the background of the pupils’ criticisms. The result was the addition 
of a course in written and spoken English and other modifications 
of the English curriculum to bring it nearer to what the pupils 
Suggested as a realistic program. 

Other things which this checklist might reveal are the need for 
Planned training in sex education, personal problem units, ways of 
improving study habits, need for a more extensive library of educa- 
tional and occupational information materials, etc. It may be used 
effectively in schools which are in the process of developing or ex- 
tending the services of the guidance program. Pupil responses might 
Suggest problem areas which counselors should explore with some 
Counselees, or those for which they should make some special prepara- 
tion through in-service training to handle. 

„Many schools have a few pupils whose religious Or moral values 
differ from most other pupils. Unsatisfactory school adjustment may 
be the result. Counselors having this information may avoid aggravat- 
Mg such cases if they are informed of any unique religious or moral 
Views of individual pupils. This writer cites the value of information 
about church affiliations or interests of pupils as essential data in the 
Individual inventory: 

Knowledge of the church interests of the pupil is helpful in some in- 
stances, Individual habits, attitudes, and religious customs often stem 


tom church dogma. The observance of certain religious holidays, dis- 
, consider- 
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that counselors are not entirely essential—that teachers take care of 
the pupils’ problems. The summarized results of a problem check list 
will provide the basis of an interesting and informative series of 
discussions in connection with staff meetings. 

The SRA Youth Inventory is a widely used problem check list in 
the secondary schools. It encompasses eight areas in which H. H. 
Remmers found pupils to have many significant problems with which 
they needed help. The areas are: (1) My School, (2) After High 
School, (3) About Myself, (4) Getting Along with Others, (5) My 
Home and Family, (6) Boy Meets Girl, (7) Health, and (8) Things 
in General. This inventory serves essentially the same purposes as does 
the Mooney Problem Check List. Though pupils scoring below the 
soth percentile in any of the areas are said to have a “basic difficulty 
score,” the writer believes that these instruments are of greatest value 
as instruments for making a problem census of pupils in the school. 
The reader may have discovered other purposes which they serve 
equally well or better. 

Counselor records. An interview summary form filled out after each 
counseling interview is an indispensable counseling tool. The coun- 
selor needs an up-to-date record of previous interviews with the 
counselee concerning the problem or need currently under con- 
sideration. This form should provide for recording such information 
as: the name of person who referred the pupil or whether he came 
voluntarily, the nature of the problem, a summary of the things 
accomplished during each interview, and the date the counselee is 
scheduled to return? This form provides the counselor with a tool 
which if used properly becomes something of a case history of the 
counselee and his problems. At the time of subsequent interviews, the 
counselor may quickly review the results of previous contacts with the 
counselee and, in many cases, may be able to omit further study of 
his personal inventory. This form serves the additional function of 
passing along to another counselor who may later be responsible for 
the counselee a developmental history of his previous experiences in 
the counseling situation. 

A personal data sheet is a useful instrument for the counselor tO 


12 See sample interview summary form, Appendix. 
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have at hand for each of his counselees.1* Usually it should be planned 
so that it records information most often needed in the counseling 
Situation, i.e., basic information concerning identification of coun- 
selee, home and family background, educational and vocational plans, 
ctc. In addition, it should provide for any information which the 
Counselor finds useful not otherwise provided for in the pupil's 
inventory, If ‘the file of pupils’ folders are not easily and quickly 
accessible to the counselor, the personal data sheet should be kept in 
a file in the counselor’s office. Relatively few schools provide two 
Complete sets of pupil records, one for the staff and another for the 
Counselor. The task of having essential information about each 
Counselee is the counselor's; he can scarcely justify not having it on 
the ground that the principal does not provide space near the counsel- 
Ng office for the records he needs. 


Counseling Tools Provided by Teachers 

Anecdotal records are one of the more valuable tools used by 
teachers in contributing to a better understanding of pupils. The 
anecdotal record is a description of an incident of behavior or a 
characteristic of personality observed by the teacher or other person. 

feparation of an acceptable anecdotal report involves a specialized 
Sort of observation as well as skillful reporting of the incident or 
characteristic observed. Teachers frequently experience difficulty with 
fe anecdotal method in the absence of training and experience in 

S use, 

Rating scales are used in many secondary schools for obtaining 
teacher evaluations of pupil characteristics deemed to be important 
Y better understanding of the individual’s personality and behavior. 

"ch personal characteristics as dependability, leadership, initiative, 
Sa Fessiveness, emotional stability, and other similar ones may A 
ed by teachers through use of a rating scale developed by the staff. 
Seneral, gtaphic-type scales have at Jeast one feature which offers 
È Advantage in the rating process: they provide a graded scale which 
a the rating of a particular characteristic in terms of the degree 
Which the pupil being rated possesses that characteristic. The 
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important consideration in using teacher rating scales is that each 
rater have a clear conception of the meaning of terms used to describe ' 
characteristics to be rated and that there be common understanding 
among raters using the same scale as to the precise nature of each 
characteristic included on the rating scale. 

Standardized rating scales are available for rating certain pupil 
habits or characteristics. Examples of these are the New York Rating 
Scale for School Habits, Personality Report of the Amcrican Council 
on Education, and the Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior 
and Attitudes. While standardized scales are usually somewhat easier 
for teachers to use with a greater degree of accuracy, teacher-developed 
forms have the advantage of involving the raters in developing and 
understanding the purposes of the tating process in the particular 
school. 

Teacher’s marks are another appraisal tool of value to the counselor. + 
Though the reliability of marks as a true indication of scholastic 
achievement has long been questioned, they do provide the counselor 
with helpful information in the counseling process. The pupil who 
has been consistently a low achiever, as indicated by teacher marks, 
will usually confirm the consensus of his teachers on a standardized 
achievement test. This pattern is of interest to the counselor in the 
case of counselees who seek assistance with educational and voca 
tional planning. The fact that marks are a rough measure of achieve- 
ment in many instances does not invalidate them in all cases. Th? 
boy who tells the counselor that he plans to become an engineer 
despite consistent lack of success in mathematics is likely to find 
that the counselor places a great deal of confidence in the failure 
pattern indicated by the several mathematics teachers who are g¢™ 
erally agreed upon his lack of scholarship in that area. Teachers’ 
marks are an appraisal tool and as such may often indicate significant 
patterns of achievement and scholastic aptitude. The counselor 35 
well as other staff members often has need for appraisal in both 
connections. 

Other counseling tools. As previously pointed out, a counseling tool 
is any device used to gather information about or for pupils which 18 
employed in the counseling process. In addition to those already 
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mentioned, case studies, autobiographies, follow-up and occupational 
Survey forms, and all types of informational materials used in 
facilitating counseling may be cited. All of these are effective devices 
for individual analysis or for providing the counselor with essential 
information concerning an environmental area in relation to which he 
must make choices, plans, or adjustments. 

Individual case studies, or case histories, serve to bring together 
information about the counselee which enables the counselor to 
relate the problem or need to the total environment of the indi- 
vidual! Preparation of a case study is often carried out by several 
teachers and other staff members, usually by persons who know the 
Pupil concerned sufficiently well to have information concerning him 
Which should be included in the compiled case history. A discussion 
Of the case history—case conference—is often arranged by the coun- 
selor with the staff members who have had the pupil in one or more 
Classes, or who have been closely associated with him in some school 
of community activity. This shared experience enables the case con- 
ference group to interpret the contents of the case study for the 
Purpose of arriving at a satisfactory plan for assisting the pupil to 
Meet the problem at hand. This technique provides, also, an oppor- 
tunity for staff members to augment the information contained in 
the origina] case study. 

Autobiographies are a counseling tool used in many schools. If 

€veloped with some direction through group instruction or through 
nse of a prepared outline, the autobiography may bea highly effec: 
tive counseling tool, One of its values lies in the presentation of 
information coterie the pupil’s background, interests, plans, and . 
attitudes as he nena it. A well-planned autobiography may often 
Provide information useful in acquainting the counselor with aspects 
Üo £ Personality and behavior which might never be revealed in S 
i “nseling situation. In many schools, pupils prepare autobiograp aes: 
a English classes. These are then placed in the pupil's folder to 
“come a part of his personal inventory and are then available to 


Cac 
€ts and counselors. 
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Sample autobiographical outline is included in the Appendix. 
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Follow-up and occupational survey forms are instruments which 
may be used to gather information usable in the counseling process. 
The former is designed to obtain the appraisal of former pupils 
relating to guidance services and other aspects of the school program. 
If appropriate items are included, the follow-up questionnaire will 
elicit information from former pupils concerning the effectiveness 
of counseling and its supporting services, adequacy of the curriculum, 
values inherent in the cocurricular program, the quality of subject 
content and instruction, aspects of the total school program which 
contribute to or inhibit the occupational adjustment of former pupils, 
and other similar opinions of an evaluative character. An item 
analysis of returned questionnaires will provide the counselor with 
specific suggestions relating to job opportunities available to pupils 
still in school, the occupational skills found most salable by former 
pupils, the role played by the school in helping graduates and drop- 
outs find employment, the extent to which counselors and teachers 
have helped pupils with occupational and educational planning, the 
contributions of the school program in the area of marriage and 
family living, and strengths and weaknesses of the total school pro- 
gram in other areas as viewed by former pupils who have had 
experiences as college students, workers, homemakers, and con 
munity citizens. 

Occupational Surveys serve the important purpose of locating job 
opportunities in the community for beginning workers. In addition, 
such surveys provide information concerning the kinds of skills and 
information employers believe to be most needed in jobs which are 
available to young workers. In the absence of information of this 
kind, the counselor is handicapped in helping those pupils who pla? 
to enter a gainful occupation upon leaving school to carry on realisti¢ 
educational and occupational planning. Unfortunately, community 
occupational survey results are unavailable to many counselors. Lack 
of this information may be partially responsible for the criticis™ 
that many high-school counselors spend a disproportionate amount 0 
counseling time with pupils who plan to enter college.1° d 

Information materials of all types which are used by counselor 4? 


16 Sample follow-up forms will be found in the Appendix. 
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counselee are counseling tools. These materials include such things 
as catalogs and bulletins which contain information about require- 
ments and opportunities in colleges, business, trade, and technical 
schools; printed and audio-visual materials relating to jobs; sources of 
information relating to personal and social adjustment, and other 
ae which aid the pupil in making desirable choices, plans, and 
ae Since the counselor cannot hope to have information 
kel: ng to all of these areas in mind, he must employ the counseling 

mentioned above by referring the counselee to them for his 
Som Moreover, use of them by the counselee provides opportuni- 

or exploration which would be denied him if the counselor were 
E hand out verbal information rather than encouraging the counselee 
. seek needed information for himself. The importance of informa- 
‘onal sources as counseling tools is emphasized by the fact that a 
a deal of the counseling carried on at the high-school level is 
effe € area of helping pupils to obtain information essential to 

ctive educational, vocational, and personal planning. 
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CHAPTER 5 


DEVELOPING THE COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


COUNSELING IS one of a group of guidance seryices 
which, to be fully effective, must be purposefully planned and 
schematically coordinated. The phrase, “counseling program,” which 
Occurs somewhat frequently in the professional literature, leads to 
Confusion with respect to the place of counseling in the guidance 
Progfam. A similar anomaly occurs with respect to testing for guidance 
a when reference is made to the “testing program.” Actually 

Ne counseling service and the testing plan are elements of a broader 
P ogram—the guidance program. By the same token, the testing 
par 1s an element of the individual inventory service, which, in turn, 
es gerot the several component parts of the guidance program. The 
it ei of discriminating use of terminology in these instances is that 
d i to clarify relationships existing between the various services 
ter tunctions of a comprehensive guidance program. Moreover, such 
oe serves to avoid the fallacy that counseling and testing are 
ice functions which may bear no relationship to other 
eoe and services which are essential elements of a comprehensive 

Sram of guidance services. 


PRINCIPLES RELATING TO A PLANNED 
COUNSELING SERVICE 
a limitations of incidental counseling activities suggest the need 
ti, oF ing the counseling service in accordance with an ppe 
Servic plan. The principles which underlie planning of this key 
e FA Of the guidance program are in the nature ait guideposts i: 
ing We service through counseling. A careful analysis of the counsel- 
i Service in schools where evaluative techniques have confirmed 
Positive value will reveal the presence of a number of principles 
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affecting its organization and operation. For the purpose of em- 
phasizing the need for purposeful planning, a number of principles 
germane to systematic planning of the counseling service are dis- 
cussed below. 


Counseling Must Serve All Pupils 


An important concept in counseling is that it should be a preventive 
service rather than a curative one. To counsel with pupils only after 
personal difficulties have brought them to the attention of the prin- | 
cipal, teachers, or counselors tends to develop the service into 4 
curative device. Counseling should be available to assist pupils tO 
make choices, plans, and adjustments before frustrations or conflicts 


lead to overt behavior which reveals the presence of unresolved 
difficulties. 


Every pupil in the school will sometime need certain services of the 
guidance program. Preventive action on the part of the guidance worker 
is often more valuable than is curative action. The tendency in some 
schools to regard the guidance program as a medium for restoring de- 
linquent pupils to the status of good school and community citizenship 
is regrettable. The so-called “normal” boy and girl deserve much more 
attention from the counselor than they usually receive. 


The informative and interpretative services of the school counselor 
are frequently needed by high-school pupils. Individual need for aid 
in locating materials dealing with educational and occupational 
opportunities and requirements, and need for help in interpreting 
the meaning of individual strengths and limitations in relation to 4 
personal choice or adjustment is sometimes encountered by most 
secondary-school pupils. To those who need the counselor’s aid i” 
these aspects of personal adjustment, they are as essential as are the 
needs of the pupil whose difficulties require adjustive or therapeutl? 
treatment through a series of counseling interviews. The counselor 
whose time is occupied largely in the latter situation is almost C°% 
tainly interpreting his function as that of a curative worker. 


1C. E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947)» P 3 
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Institutional Objectives Dictate Counseling Emphases 


There are inherent hazards in attempting to classify counseling 
according to types. Use of the phrases “vocational counseling,” “edu- 
cational counseling,” and “personal counseling” suggests absence of 
inter-relationships among the various kinds of central problems which 
on bring to the counselor. This practice may also suggest that the 
ane can isolate a central problem from other secondary prob- 
in ages surround it. In order to avoid the connotation of segment- 
mE e counselee’s problems, and consequently his personality, the 

ncept of counseling emphases is useful. 

Bia, major objectives of educational institutions vary one from 
for er. The major educational objective of a technical high school, 
maj xample, is preparation for occupational competence. Again, the 
its Jor objective of some comprehensive high schools is preparation of 
gine for college entrance. In each of these two types of institu- 
isn much of the attention of the counseling service will be centered 
n n preparation for work and preparation for college, respectively. 

Pee ither instance, however, will counseling emphasize services 
of ae by institutional objectives to the exclusion of other needs 
bia In a technical high school, counselors are likely to devote 
colle erable time to placement counseling, just as counselors in 
Slee 4 Preparatory institutions may concentrate upon aiding coun- 

* to choose and prepare for entrance into a particular college. 
of i important that the counselor recognize the major objectives 
Usual] school in which he is employed since those objectives are 
hele accord with the personal objectives of the pupils. Con- 
institutio by directing his efforts in harmony with objectives of the 

tie at the counselor will serve better the needs of the greatest 
Nee be Of pupils. Certainly the technical-high-school counselor will 
Blokes relatively less time in securing, cataloging, filing, and 
wil ing materials related to college entrance requirements than 
€ counselor in a high school with a high percentage of college- 


graduates. On the other hand, the college preparatory high- 


Soing 
Sc 
ils to plan for 


i o tnselor will spend less time in aiding pup | 
© employment upon graduation. By harmonizing his pro- 
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fessional activities with institutional objectives the counselor is able 
to make maximum use of his time and skills. 


Administrative Support is Essential 


The counseling service cannot function effectively in the absence 
of complete support from the school administrator. A major function 
of the high-school principal is that of developing a team relationship 
within his staff in order that the total school program will challenge 
their support and participation. It has been amply demonstrated 
that those guidance functions which support the counseling service 
cannot be carried out by guidance specialists alone. Furthermore, the 
staff is likely to contribute to those services in direct proportion to 
the value which the principal places upon them as essential factors in 
the school’s total program of education. 

The elements of administrative support of counseling as an educa- 
tional function should be clearly evident to the staff. The principal's 
positive position of support should be made known through staff 
meetings, referral of pupils to the counselor, meeting the needs of the 
counseling service for necessary personnel, equipment, and supplies; 
acquainting parents with the purposes and services available through 
counseling, provision of released time for counseling, encouraging 
the staff to avail themselves of in-service training opportunities in the 
guidance field, involving the staff in evaluating the counseling service 
and in other ways which may present themselves. 

The principal’s support of the guidance function certainly extends 
beyond the counseling service. The extent to which other guidance 
services condition and provide essential bases for counseling makes it 
imperative that each be developed and carried on with maximal 
effectiveness. This writer points out that: 

The principal’s responsibility for administrative leadership extends his 
influence to every aspect of the guidance program. In a large measu" 
his leadership will set the quality and character of professional leadership 
and staff participation in guidance activities; it will condition theif 
purposes and scope; it will bear upon the adequacy of staf time an 
physical facilities; it will affect the understanding, appreciation, an 
cooperation of agencies and individuals in the community; it will gover? 
the nature and extent of in-service training activities of the staff 4° 
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co’ ;, itati 

aene the qualitative levels of staff participation; and, finall 

Eu sae s leadership will determine the objectives of the school 
ional program and the role of guidance services in it.* 


ee Lee administrative support cannot be overempha- 
a don R m its absence, the counseling service cannot exist 
nit » its functions are likely to consist of such quasi- 

ive activities as caring for attendance, discipline, or other 


questionable routi i i 
A utine services which do not properly belong to the 


The Counseling Service Needs Staff Support 


aes e functional role of staff members in developing and 
the ee sa service is discussed in a later chapter, only 

he extent $ a Ae are and support will be mentioned here. 
and functio x which staff members are acquainted with the purposes 
Measure ai of the counseling services will determine in a large 
be e attitude toward the counselor and his work. Certainly 
Counselor ay responsibility of teachers for referring pupils to the 
Serves will not be adequately met unless they understand how it 
ai and unless they are convinced that the service is an 

ial one, è 

oceaan Port may be obtained through a combination of planned 
Pupil nee ae irst, the staff should be asked to participate in studying 
CrVvice, ape might point to the development of a counseling 
Buidance se ad, staff committees should participate in evaluating the 

an of y ee which support counseling. Third, the organizational 
Fo Ne service should be arrived at through staff deliberations. 
Possible a alified or interested staff members should, insofar as 
Counselin © given an opportunity to participate in the planned 
Son V ane This is not to say that every teacher should be a 
? k ai ont respect to professional qualifications for the task. 
S Counsel pany; interested staff members should not be designated 
View ig disor without respect to professional training. This point of 
v ; ome ssed in a later chapter. The emphasis here is intended 
ki The y pa, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program (New 

an Company, 1951), p. 101. 
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to point out that the staff must accept and participate in guidance 
activities in accordance with individual interests and abilities. Other- 
wise, the counseling service cannot be entirely effective. 


Professional Leadership Is Essential 


The concept of guidance services as a cooperative staff function in | 
no way conflicts with the equally tenable concept of professional 
leadership as an indispensable component of the program. Such 
leadership is not envisioned as an autocratic device for confining all 
guidance functions to trained specialists. However, the professional Í 
leader should have sufficient appropriate training to lend a sense of 
direction to the guidance program. Moreover, the counselor should 
have professional training related to the counseling function: > 

The person responsible for counseling and for providing leadership 
in carrying out its supporting services needs many professional com- 
petencies. While these are detailed in a later chapter, some of the f 
factors which emphasize the need for leadership of a professional 
character should be mentioned here. The counselor must be able t° j 
interpret and use information about pupils and information relating 
to areas in which pupils need to make choices, plans, and adjustments. 
He needs training and experience in a wide variety of guidance - 
functions so that he may help other staff members to develop eve™ i 
increasing competencies as guidance workers. His training and expe 
rience should provide him with skills related to planning an 
evaluating the counseling service, counseling with parents, discovering } 
significant pupil needs, utilizing the skills involved in counseling 
pupils with difficult problems, acting as consultant to the princip? 
in improving the counseling service and other aspects of the guidanc? 
program, offering professional leadership to the staff in developiné 
a secondary-school program which will aid in meeting the discovere™ 
needs of pupils and serving the administration and the staff 
other ways as they work to individualize the service designed to mee 
pupil needs. a 

The concept of professional leadership as an essential len % 
effective counseling is not a new one. In his book, Choosing a om ] 
tion, published in 1909, Frank Parsons outlined a plan for training 
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vocational counselors. The restrictive concept at that time of counsel- 
ing as vocational only is understandable in light of the lack of the 
many tools and techniques which are now available to counselors as 
aids in counseling with respect to educational, personal, and other 
types of needs and problems. 

More than a dozen years ago, Germane and Germane stated 
emphatically that “years of experience with teachers and adminis- 
trators in the field have served to emphasize the truth of the following 

$ Observation: Unless there is someone upon the staff who is prepared 
professionally for counseling and who is held responsible for directing 
and assisting the teachers and administrators in this all-important, 
n detailed, labor- and time-consuming task—personnel work—the job 
li never be done right. Attempts will be sporadic and, in the end, 
hey will die out”? 
Comi $ functions ascribed to the competent counselor are n 
Woi prehensive than are the functions of many teachers. They 
Y in that they are developed in the guidance services area t 
oe in a subject-matter field or in administration. It is no less than 
matic that the counseling service will be only as effective as 1s 
yi Professional leadership which serves it. If one were to single out 
it Y One aspect of this leadership as being of utmost importance, 
T tobably would be the ability of the leader to obtain the active 
$ bee cration and participation of other staff members with each 
Orming those functions which fall within the realm of his respec- 


; | tive yea 
i abilities and interests. 


o more 
differ 
ather 


Counseling Requires Supplemental Services 
f the € counseling service has often been described as the “heart” of 
l a idance program. This description implies, and properly so, that 
` ate Sieg service is one around which all other guidance activities 
Whig) maed and performed. The nature of counseling as a process 
Pupils iaividualizes those educational services designed to assist 
P as F3 make appropriate plans, choices, and adjustments es 
Rince, Which brings to realization the supporting services of the 
3 Ch Program. 
Schoor (x8 E. Germane and Edith G. Germane, Personnel 
| j ew York: Silver Burdett Company, 1941), P- 304 
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The task of developing a file of personal information about each 
pupil, the vast amount of time and effort spent in collecting educa- 
tional, occupational, and other orientation information related to 
pupil needs, the work involved in carrying on group orientation activi- 
ties, follow-up studies, and the appraisal function of program evalua- 
tion have one major purpose—making the counseling service a more 
functional one for pupils. In light of the manner in which these 
services support counseling, they can only be described as supple 
mental services. 

Quite obviously, some of the products of supplemental services até 
used for purposes other than counseling. The teacher employs test 
data and other pertinent information about pupils to individualize 
instruction; he may use materials gathered through the informational 
service to relate his particular subject matter field to pupils’ occu- 
pational or educational goals; he may use the results of follow-up 
studies to modify or improve teaching content and methods, and he 
may use the products of other guidance services to serve better the 
instructional needs of pupils in his classes. 

The counselor, on the other hand, cannot counsel in the absence 
of certain pertinent data concerning the counsclee; he cannot assist 
pupils to explore educational, vocational, and personal opportunities 
and requirements without the data collected through the informatio? 
service; he cannot capitalize adequately upon the evaluation of the 
counseling service given by former pupils except through the results 
of systematic and continuous follow-up studies, and he cannot hop® 
for calculable improvement in counseling unless evaluation of it 
services is operative as a constant process. So it is that the teacher may 
be markedly handicapped by inadequate guidance services; the coun 
selor in the absence of those services is without the tools upon which 
satisfactory performance of his job is impossible. It is in this conne© 
tion that he must lean heavily upon other staff members in making 
counseling truly a service. 


Counselors Should Be Professionally Competent 


The competencies needed by counselors cannot be set dow” 
categorically without first making some analysis of the particulat 
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counselor’s professional role and responsibilities. It can be assumed, 
however, that the general counselor will usually be expected to perform 
many functions not markedly unlike those ordinarily expected of the 
general counselor employed in a comprehensive high school. The dis- 
tinctions drawn between counselors, teacher-counselors, and teachers 
are based upon the assumption that these persons are expected to 


_ Operate at different professional levels. The important consideration 


is that each be equipped to provide such services to pupils, teachers, 
administrators, and parents as are expected of them. The counselor 
who attempts to aid pupils in ways beyond the level of his training 
end experience not only places the reputation—and perhaps the 
xistence—of the counseling service in jeopardy but also may render 
a gross disservice to the counselee. In short, the counselor should have 
e Competencies necessary to perform those services for which he 
'S responsible and when he reaches the outer boundaries of those 
Competencies, he should recognize and accept his limitations. At that 
Point he should avail himself of referral resources or, lacking those, 
‘minate the counseling relationship. 


Counseling Requires Released Time 
in O assume that adequate counseling can be provided for pupils 
the absence of released time for that purpose is to be unrealistic. 
2 Counseling was still seeking a recognized place among essential 
pes tional services, attempts to carry out that function through 
a Onnel lacking released time and adequate professional preparation 
o cen piable as a temporary procedure. Now, however, the ome 
abili Perience, the time proven tools and techniques, and the avail- 
o g trained personnel no longer justify nor condone pian 
nee counseling on a makeshift basis. Attempts to pa i 
Classe re Services through the homeroom and through orienta g 
interest, ave not been signally successful. To be sure, certain Seats a 
Counsel; and needs of pupils may be explored through ey r 
ae is an individualized process involving certain element 
Whig “nable to group procedures. The only satisfactory manner in 
throy the integrity of the counseling process may be observed is 
Counseling in a face-to-face relationship. This process requires 
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time specifically provided in the daily schedule for persons who 
possess adequate professional training, desirable personal characteris- 
tics, and who are free from impinging duties and responsibilities. 


Counseling Costs Money 


The inescapable fact that counselors must be paid salaries belies 
the notion sometimes held that the staff can provide counseling , 
for pupils without increasing educational costs. The part-time coun- 
selor who spends any fraction of the regular school day counseling 
is performing a function chargeable to the cost of guidance services: 
Though some schools still attempt to provide counseling services for 
pupils before and after school hours and during the noon hours, the 
value of such counseling is frequently of questionable value. The 
fragility of the counseling relationship, the importance of sta 
participation in and respect for the guidance function, and the ob- 
vious desirability of including worth-while educational services in thé 
daily schedule all point to the necessity for providing released time 
for counseling. 

Certain physical facilities, supplies, and equipment are essential in 
a planned counseling service. The counselor needs private quarters in 
which to hold counseling interviews. In addition, office furniture, file 
cabinets, and expendable office supplies must be provided. Necessary 
supplemental services require provision of group and individual tests 
and inventories, occupational, educational, and other guidance me 
terials, and clerical assistance for carrying on follow-up studies 4” 
other essential activities. 


The Counseling Service Must Be Evaluated 


Trained counselors and satisfactory counseling conditions do not 
assure effective counseling. Though these represent essential elements 
of the counseling service, other less identifiable factors are constant 
operating and need to be continuously appraised to the end that the 
measurable effects of counseling are known. Too often counsel0 
are prone to evaluate their services on superficial bases. The nu™ 
of counseling interviews within a given period, hours devoted i 
counseling and related functions, and personal evaluations of puP 


™" 


= 
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adjustment presumably facilitated through efforts of the counselor are 
common criteria by which some counselors judge their professional 
effectiveness. None of these alone provide a valid basis for making 
evaluative judgments. 

Since Chapter 9 deals with methods of evaluation, it is desirable 
here only to point out the need for continuous evaluation of the 
Counseling service through use of a variety of methods and instru- 
ments, Improvement of the service stems from a knowledge of success 
and failures experienced in the past. While appraisal of those ex- 
Petiences must necessarily be, in part, subjective, every effort must be 
made to temper subjective interpretation with available objective 
struments, Incidentally, some of the more revealing and valuable 
*Ppraisals may come from counselecs, teachers, parents, and com- 
munity agencies and can be viewed only as subjective in nature. The 
Hectienced counselor can usually differentiate between true evalua- 

On and that which may be flattering but faulty. 


PLANNING FOR COUNSELING 


ae discussion above concerning some principles which undergird 
c 7 Counseling service is designed to point out certam essential 
"acteristics of the setting and functioning of counseling as a 
Anned educational service. It is desirable in discussing the mechanics 
Se the counseling service to reiterate and expand ne E 
Servicg Of those principles. Since counseling and its supp ae 
time, „Stem from a developmental process, usually slow an se 
‘Scouraging, it seems desirable to consider some a T 
er of an established counseling Tae oen a 
Tecogn i ed as foundational elements of counseling, the r 
Ze their importance in building a sound service. 


ateceq 
Y 


e 
Nature of Counseling 


o 
for met many attempts have been mad ppi 
bin, Sg “ounseling process, it is difficult to formulate one whic: Sa 
Aq atisfactory proportions of content and brevity to be suitable. 


“"ption of the process probably would serve a better purpose. 


e to prescribe a definition 
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Certainly counseling is the one service of the guidance program 
which accepts the individual as the focal point and, consequently, 
orients its methods, techniques, tools, procedures, and purposes to the 
needs of the individual. To be sure, it is often a badly misunderstood 
and misused function. Arbuckle points out that: 


Often the teacher thinks of counseling as a process which entails the 
giving of advice and information, offering of sympathy, correction of the 
child so that he will proceed in a desirable manner, judgment of the 
child’s character, or the indication of the correct answers to problems 
which disturb the child. It is questionable whether any of these activities 
fit into the category of counseling. 


Not infrequently the school administrator either does not fully 
understand the role of counseling in the educational program or he 
allows it to become preoccupied with routine quasi-administrativ 
activities which prevent its proper functioning. It is axiomatic that 
the relation of the counselor to the counselee should not be co™ 
promised by placing duties upon the counselor which force him into 
the multiple role of administrator, disciplinarian, and counselor. : 

Counseling is essentially a process in which the counselor assists 
the counselee to make interpretations of facts relating to a choice 
plan, or adjustment which he needs to make. In the process the 
counselor interprets facts, reflects counselee attitudes, encourage 
explanation, suggests sources of additional pertinent information 4? 
in other ways aids the counselee to attain self-direction in situatio" 
which require intelligent and positive action. Thus counseling © 
essentially a learning situation for the counselee. , 

In discussing the counseling process as a learning situatio” 
Mathewson says: 


. . . Perhaps a better designation of the counsclor’s role would be that 
of professional and personal socio-psychological interpreter, who #8 A 
cooperant, with the client, in mutual review and analysis of the proble 
situation. In this relationship the client will play the role of cooperat, 
investigator with accent upon the learning phase. He learns about a 
self, about his environment, and about more effective ways of developi g 
himself and adjusting to his environment. The counselor will’ als° a 
* Dugald S. Arbuckle, Teacher Counseling (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Pr 
Inc., 1950), p. 3. 
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a leamer but, in addition, will have a responsibility to deal with the 
situation and with the client in such a way that maximum leaming takes 
Place and will continue to take place on the part of the counsels 

It should be obvious to the reader that though counseling is a 
learning situation for the counselee, it is, for the counselor, a tacte 
Process quite different from that encountered in the classroom. ts 
focus upon a single individual in a setting characterized by ae 
ie examples of fundamental differences between instruction an 
Counseling, Other obvious differences might be cited. 


Counseling Is Not Advising 
The nat 


; i coun- 
j ure of counseling as a mutual consideration by the 
sel 


°r and the counselee of the latter's problems or needs sen 
at it is not an advisory function. Much of the insistence tha 
Counselors haye training designed to provide certain professional en 
Uetencies stems from the tendency of the untrained teacher tojcontise 

© counseling role with that of an adviser. Counseling is pran 
a ed by a permissive atmosphere in which the counselee is e i 
is Mterpret circumstances surrounding a problem or need; riot 
mss the connotation of supplying for the pupil a akan 
0 ns to his problem. In an advisory situation the counselee A ae 
ee ortunity to seek answers for himself and to develop the ability 
nat how to beco lfdirective in making further choices, plans, 
and adjustments me self-directiv i 
af the Counseling process Elliott and Hilliste-emphase= ns right 
* counselee to self-determination by pointing out that: 


WaN K is. oy 
Solut © counselor feels that the individual must work si aa He 
listens», €° his Problems, by which the individual is finding rocess of 
explos Patiently, taking only such part as will further. me Pi others 
ation, He makes available information or ar cooperates 
With tme 2 help the individual understand himself, an If any stages 
in his a Counselee as he is seeking to formulate for PRE to find his 
a solutions? but on the whole, he allows the coun 
A 4 : Harper 
8 rother! ; Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice Ole t 
ape agao) es Cridar ew 
Yon: pon g, BUAR EOT L, Etiott, Solving Personal Problems ( 
Holt and Company, 1936), p. 221- 
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The reader should not infer from this discussion that the coun- 
selor should remain so aloof from the counselee’s decisions as to fail 
to encourage and assist the counselee to explore possible solutions, 
consider alternate plans of action, eliminate faulty hypotheses, or in 
other ways arrive at a logical point of progress in solving his problem. 
Actually the counselor may sometimes need to be quite forceful as 
he injects mature judgment into the counseling process. He should 
not, however, make decisions for the counselee, thus leaving him no 
alternative course of action. The greatest pitfall in this connection 
lies in the tendency of the untrained counselor to progress down 
the continuum from non-directive to directive counselor, and from 
directive counselor to adviser and from adviser to dictator. The 
trained counselor is better able properly to identify his role in the 
counseling process and thus avoid arbitrary or dogmatic procedures. 


Counseling Requires Professional Training 


Though as stated earlier persons having counseling responsibilities 
actually perform functions requiring varied degrees of professional 
training, each should have such training as is commensurate with 
his role as a counselor. Though the matter of professional training 
is treated in detail in Chapter 7, certain aspects of the counselors’ 
training are germane to planning and developing the counseling 
service, 

Many schools do not have trained counselors on the staff at the 
time initial guidance services are getting under way. The develop- 
mental nature of the guidance program usually allows time for some 
staff members to obtain a reasonable amount of professional training 
as counselors. In this way, one or more staff members are prepared 
to provide minimum counseling service by the time the program 
has developed to the point of initiating counseling as a systematic 
service. It is essential that some one person have had sufficient train- 
ing to enable that person to provide leadership for the staff in plan- 
ning and developing the counseling service. 

The concept of levels of counseling is important in developing the 
counseling service. Some counselors will need more extensive training 
than will others since counseling with certain types of pupil problems 
requires a higher degree of professional competency than do others, 
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This fact makes it possible to assign the counseling function to 
trained personnel on the basis of individual competency. It suggests, 
also, that the staff member responsible for providing professional 
leadership and other staff members with regularly assigned counseling 
duties be given released time in the daily schedule for guidance 
activities. In any event, staff members designated as counselors should 
have professional training commensurate with the counseling re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them. 


Developing Staff Understanding 


Effectiveness of the counseling service does not depend alone upon 
the professional competencies of counselors. The supplemental serv- 
ices which make counseling possible, many of which must be per- 
formed by staff members, provide the foundation upon which the 
counseling service rests. This important fact points to the need for 
acquainting the staff with the nature and objectives of counseling and 
its role in the total school program. It is of signal importance that 
the staff understand the relation of supplemental services to counsel- 
ing since the former must be carried out largely by the staff. 

The classroom teacher occupies a strategic position with respect to 
the counseling service. This truth stems, in part, from the fact that 
in their daily association with pupils teachers are in a position to 
observe their behavior, hear of their problems, and learn about their 
counseling needs. Consequently, many pupils seek out the counselor 
at the suggestion of the teacher, or they are referred to the counselor 
directly by the teacher. If the counseling service fails to elicit the 
understanding and appreciation of the teacher, it will develop much 
more slowly if, indeed, it does not disappear completely. Pupils are 
almost certain to hold the counselor and his services in no higher 
regard than does the classroom teacher. Again, staff participation in 
the guidance program as a whole will be markedly conditioned by 
their understanding of its purposes, services, and accomplishments. 


Securing Staff Participation 

Responsibility for professional leadership in the guidance program 
usually is assigned to the counselor. In this role the task of enlisting 
the support and participation of staff members falls upon him. 
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Though the principal may be helpful in achieving this essential 
cooperative arrangement, the program leader must accept respon- 
sibility for maintaining continuous staff participation. 

The developmental nature of counseling and related services con- 
tributes to the task of securing staff understanding and participation. 
This feature enables the program leader to involve staff members in 
studying pupil needs and planning appropriate ways of meeting those 
needs as an early step in planning for counseling. Once the staff 
becomes aware of pupil needs which they helped to discover, they 
will share more readily in the task of meeting those needs, 

In planning the counseling service, the program leader should 
recognize the responsibilities of the guidance program to staff mem- 
bers. The counselor should make himself available for helping teachers 
interpret the contents of pupils’ folders in order that instruction might 
be geared to the individual interests, abilities, and limitations of 
pupils. Immediate attention should be given pupils referred to the 
counselor by teachers, and in such cases, the counselor should seek 
pertinent information concerning the pupil from the referring teacher. 
Moreover, the teacher should be kept informed of the progress made 
by the counselor with pupils referred to him. Though teachers may 
not be prepared to serve as counselors, their assistance should be 
sought for pupils needing specialized information in their respective 
subject-matter fields. 

The case-conference method is often an effective device for in- 
volving staff members in the counseling process. The four or five 
teachers who have a particular counselee in their classes often are 
able to supplement the counselor's personal information relating 
to the counselee’s problems and needs. The case-conference method 
offers the counselor an opportunity to involve teachers in the counsel- 
ing process to advantage for all concerned, 

The counselor should be always on the alert for occupational, 
educational, and personal-social informational materials related to 

-subject matter areas which he can place in the hands of the teacher, 
This personalized service to the teacher will contribute to the 
teacher's feeling that the counselor recognizes his responsibility for 
Service to the staff and will result in greater staff participation in 


Re 


ee 
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carrying out the activities which make the counseling service possible. 

The counselor should provide staff members with convenient 
opportunities for indicating the kinds of services they desire from the 
counselor. This may be done through staff meetings, check lists of 
services which the counselor is prepared to provide, and through 
conversations with individual teachers. The important consideration 
in this connection is that the staff recognize the counselor as a person 
qualified and anxious to be of service to them in making their work 
more effective. 

In-service training will improve the effectiveness of the staff in 
carrying on guidance activities essential to effective counseling. While 
the program leader will inevitably provide some in-service training in 
working with staf members individually and in groups, a planned 
d by a resource person, such as a college 
ften proves desirable. In such instances 
largely of a workshop or seminar 


in-service program conducte 
or university representative, 0 
the in-service activity should be 
character with staff members working in small groups for the pur- 
pose of planning the services and functions of the guidance program 
for their own school. Lecture methods usually prove relatively in- 
effective unless accompanied by application of staff learnings to the 


Jocal school situation. 


The Nature of Staff Participation 

Though counseling is the focal service of the guidance program, its 
e indispensable. By the same token, the 
functions of staff members in carrying on those services are of greatest 
importance. The list of staff functions mentioned below emphasizes 
the major role which teachers must play in making the counseling 


supplemental services ar 


service possible. e i - 
1. Gathering information about pupils for use in understanding 


each as a unique individual, including preparation of anecdotal 


records for some pupils- i 
2. Gathering and using occupational, educational, personal-social 


and other pertinent informational materials for use by teachers, pupils, 


and counselors. 
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3- Performing assigned functions relating to job and other types 
of placement. 

4. Participating in follow-up studies, career and college days, and 
other similar group informational activities. 

5. Introducing occupational, educational, personal-social, and other 
similar information in regular classes, and relating it to their own 
subject fields. 

6. Participating in other orientation activities designed to famil- 
iarize pupils with school facilities, curriculum, cocurricular activities, 
post-high-school educational opportunities, and opportunities and re- 
quirements in the world of work. 

7. Participating in the preparation of individual case studies and 
case conferences. 

8. Interviewing pupils with respect to subject-matter problems and 
needs with particular reference to their own subject-matter fields, 

9. Participating in the administration, scoring, and interpretation 
of group tests. 

10. Assisting pupils in the selection of cocurricular activities which 
offer individualized developmental opportunities, 

11. Participating in evaluation of the school program with special 
reference to guidance services, 

12. Acquainting pupils and parents with the purposes, services, 
and accomplishments of the guidance program. 

While this list of teacher functions in the guidance Program may 
seem formidable to the usually busy teacher, many of them may be 
carried out through staff and committee meetings already scheduled 
in the daily program. To be sure, the teacher should not be expected 
to perform any of these functions outside of the school day. Most 
school programs may be adjusted to provide time for guidance activi- 
ties either through providing released time or by substituting time 
for guidance purposes for other dispensable functions being carried 
on by staff members. 


Developing Pupil Understanding 


Acquainting pupils with the nature and purposes of the counseling 
service is of the utmost importance. When one reflects upon the 
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lack of understanding of many teachers and administrators, he finds 
it easy to imagine that pupils not informed of its nature and pur- 
poses are likely to view the new service with suspicion, or are likely 
to ignore it. Pupils interpret the school setting as being made up of 
teachers who teach, principal who administers, and pupils who are 
supposed to learn. The counselor, who cannot be fit into any of these 
categories, is something of a mystery to pupils. 

The importance of the teacher in acquainting pupils with the 
counseling service has already been mentioned. If, however, pupils 
are to take a more positive attitude toward counseling than mere 
passive acceptance, the program leader must take definite steps to 
clarify the role of counseling in the pupil’s educational experience. A 
variety of methods have been successfully employed in achieving this 
important objective. 

Some schools carry out systematic orientation plans designed to 
acquaint pupils with school offerings and activities. These provide 
an excellent vehicle for acquainting them with counseling and its 
supporting services. School handbooks and newspapers provide a 
means of helping to call attention of pupils to the nature and 
purposes of the counseling service. 

Though explanatory methods are an essential procedure in 
acquainting pupils with the counseling service, they should not be 
relied upon alone to accomplish this important purpose. Pupil 
representatives have been invited to help the staff in planning counsel- 
ing and related services in some schools with excellent results. In 
others, surveys to determine areas in which pupils recognize need for 
counseling help have been used effectively. This procedure, if ac- 
companied by adequate pupil orientation, serves not only to locate 
pupil problems in greatest need of attention but also to acquaint 
pupils with the services offered by the counselor. The accompanying 
orientation should emphasize that counseling is available but not 
compulsory, mainly preventive rather than curative, and that it is 
positive in character rather than negative. 

Though the procedures for acquainting pupils with the counseling 
service are numerous and varied, the most effective means of en- 
couraging pupils to make use of them is to provide real service to 
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counselees. The pupil who profits from the counseling relationship 
will usually do a more effective job of creating favorable pupil attitude 
toward the service than will any procedure carried out specifically for 
that purpose. Accordingly, in the early stages of the development of 
the counseling service particular care should be exercised that 
counselors have sufficient time with each counselee to meet obvious 
needs. Pupils’ early impressions of the counseling service are likely 
to condition their later attitudes toward it. 


Acquainting Parents with the Counseling Service 


A definite plan should be devised for familiarizing parents with 
counseling and related services. Representatives of organized parent 
groups should be involved from the beginning in planning the service. 
Since initial planning is usually done through staff or committee 
meetings, key parent representatives may be easily included. In 
addition to the advantage of having suggestions from parents in the 
planning stages, the community support and understanding essential 
to development of the counseling service will come more readily 
if parents understand its nature and purposes. 

Since the school is in close touch with only a small percentage of 
all parents concemed with its program, printed materials must 
usually be used to acquaint them with it. In one school a mime- 
ographed letter was prepared over the principal’s signature describing 
the counseling service. Included in it was such information as names 
of the counselors, kinds of problems with which pupils often need 
help, counseling time allotted to each counselor, a description of the 
counseling office, a brief description of supporting services, and an 
invitation to parents to stop in for a visit with counselors. As a 
result of the principal’s letter, a number of parents visited the 
school, some of whom sought the counselor’s help with personal 
and family problems. Others visited the school to leam more about 
the counseling service and ways in which it might serve their sons 
and daughters. 

In another school, the guidance committee invited members of 
similar committees of the P.T.A and local service clubs to discuss 
procedures for cooperation in carrying out their respective functions. 
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These discussions resulted in, among other things, invitations to 
counselors to explain the counseling service to service clubs and other 
community groups interested in guidance services. In addition, service 
clubs joined the school staff in sponsoring career conferences and in 
improving the occupational, educational, and personal-social guidance 
materials in the school library. 

The above examples of procedures for acquainting parents with 
the counseling service represent only a few of many which the school 
might use. They serve to suggest the value of planning specific activi- 
ties designed to clarify the nature and purposes of the counseling 
service to parents and citizens in the community. 


INITIATING THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


The actual operation of the counseling service must necessarily 
tensive preparation with respect to the services which 
ing function. While these services and their 
sidered in detail in Chapter 6, it seems appro- 
priate here to emphasize their importance. Quite obviously, counsel- 
ing in secondary schools involves the use of personal information 
about each counselee. Consequently, the procedure of gathering and 
filing personal data in counselee’s files—usually referred to as the 
individual inventory service—should be in operation before any 
schematic plan for counseling is initiated. The need of counselees 
for educational, occupational, and personal-social information in 
making plans, choices, and adjustments suggests that the informa- 
tional service must precede counseling in development and operation. 
Just as these supporting services are essential to effective counseling 
placement and follow-up services. These and other 
s and activities should have been developed to a 
before counseling schedules are put into operation. 

In beginning the development of supporting services, the staff 
should ascertain the extent to which activities related to each are 
already being carried on. It should not be assumed, for instance, that 
the contemplated counseling service requires that the present pupil 
be abandoned and an entirely new one 


follow some in 
support the counsel 
development are con 


so is the need for 
supporting service 
Satisfactory degree 


personnel record system 
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developed. On the contrary, the record system and procedures should 
be studied carefully to determine whether they can be adapted to 
use for guidance purposes. The same procedure might well be fol- 
lowed in the case of each of the services which support the counsel- 
ing process. Most schools will find that these services can be made 
adequate by improving upon the facilities, methods, and procedures 
already in use. 


Selection of Counselors 


In designating counselors, several general criteria should be kept in 
mind. Recognizing that counselors may, and probably will, work at 
varying professional levels, these criteria should be appropriately 
applied in designating staff members to perform the counseling 
function. 

This writer recognizes the hazards inherent in attempting to estab- 
lish criteria upon which the selection of an effective counselor Tests, 
Though the reader will probably pause to cite mentally an exception 
to each criterion discussed below, some definitive basis for the selec- 
tion of counselors is imperative. The absence of any reference to 
personality characteristics, per se, which the counselor should possess 
is intentional. This writer is acquainted with some highly effective 
counselors whom many competent observers would reject on short 
acquaintance. Too often, personality defects in counselors have a way 
of being strikingly apparent and thus serving to obscure other de- 
sirable characteristics of greater importance to the counselor in work- 
ing with high-school pupils. 

Staff members selected as counselors should haye demonstrated an 
abiding interest in counseling with pupils. The teacher who has vol- 
untarily taken time to interview pupils and to aid them in meeting 
their educational, occupational, and personal-social problems is more 
likely to be an effective counselor, other pertinent factors being 
equal, than will the teacher who prefers to remain in the role of 
subject-matter teacher. The experienced principal is well aware of 
the fact that some teachers are more interested in teaching than in 
being concerned with pupils and their problems. 

Designated counselors should have the ability to be objectively 
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sympathetic and sensitive to the needs, problems, and personality 
characteristics of high-school pupils. The teacher who becomes 
emotionally involved in the problems of pupils will usually not be an 
effective counselor. Often the counselee’s single greatest need is for 
a mature listener who will help him to draw back into proper focus 
a problem which has for him assumed importance out of proportion 
to its actual severity. The teacher who lacks serenity and objectivity, 
whose sympathy leads to identification with the counselee’s problem, 
or who is insensitive to the universal idiosyncrasies of adolescents 
cannot be an effective counselor. It is axiomatic that the counselor 
must “interpret with maturity the things he sees through immature 
eyes.” 

Teachers need professional training if they are to serve as counselors. 
Though personal qualities may bear upon the effectiveness of the 
practicing counselor, they are in no way acceptable as substitutes for 
the competencies gained through appropriate professional training. 
Training in the methods and techniques of classroom instruction, 
though they sometimes include introductory elements of the counsel- 
ing function, are not designed to provide teachers with the skills 
required in counseling. The counseling process demands that the 
counselor be competent in such procedures as interviewing, interpret- 
] information about pupils, interpreting 


ing test data and other persona er 
information about educational and occupational opportunities and 


requirements, and a host of other skills related to the task of aiding 
pupils to make appropriate choices, plans, and adjustments. 

In developing the counseling service, some schools will have one 
or more teachers who have had some professional training in the 
field of counseling. In others, especially in small schools, trained per- 
sonnel will not be available. The school need not defer preparations 
for a counseling service if one or more staff members are interested in 
obtaining the necessary training. In this connection, Froehlich states: 


In many small schools a new staff position has been added. It is the 
or. This position combines teaching and counseling duties. 


teacher-counsel ig and counse. l 
At the present time, there are few teacher training institutions which 


prepare persons for such a position. Ordinarily, the small school must 
select a person trained as a teacher. His training as a counselor must 
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come through independent study, in-service education, and summer 
school attendance. Ordinarily, the teacher-counselor can be selected far 
enough in advance so that he can attend at least one summer session 
before being assigned counseling duties. All teacher-counselors need at 
least this much formal preparation in counseling before they undertake 
to counsel with students having even minor problems. As they acquire 
more training and experience, they will be able to counsel with students 
having more complicated problems.7 


In initiating the counseling services with inexperienced and 
minimally trained counselors, it is exceedingly important that the 
counselors recognize their professional limitations. Certainly, counsel- 
ing with pupils having complex personality or adjustment problems 
should not be attempted. Referral resources should be used liberally, 
and in the absence of them the counselor should be quite frank to 
admit that he is unable to deal with the pupil’s complex problem, 


á Full-Time Versus Part-Time Counselors 


The practice of employing counselors who devote the entire day to 
counseling and related activities occurs most often in large high 
schools. Smaller schools, as a rule, either do not provide enough 
released time for counseling or the time is divided among two or 
more part-time counselors. Some controversy has centered around the 
question of whether a school having the equivalent of one full-time 
counselor should employ one such person or divide the time among 
several staff members, 

The full-time counselor has the advantage of a continuous period 
of time devoted to the counseling function. This circumstance permits 
him to build a reservoir of valuable experience more rapidly than 
could the part-time counselor, Moreover, since he devotes the entire 
day to a single job, he may avoid loss of time which Occurs in changin 
roles from counselor to teacher and vice versa. He is free from the 
tasks of class preparations, grading papers, and other similar in- 

structional responsibilities which tend to divide his Professional jn. 
terests, attention, and abilities. One of the major advantages enjoyed 
by the full-time counselor is the intense Professional attitudes fe is 


1 Clifford P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in S 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), p. 205. er Schools (New York: 
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likely to develop and, consequently, the more likely he is to seek 
professional improvement commensurate with his status as a coun- 
selor. The part-time or teacher-counselor may often divide his pro- 
fessional allegiance between teaching and counseling and thus not 
develop a strong feeling of professional belonging in either. Again, 
the high-school principal is likely to accept a lesser level of com- 
petency in the part-time counselor than he would in the case of the 
full-time counselor. This is quite understandable since the part-time 
counselor is also a teacher and must divide his energies and interests 
between two professional functions. 

The position of part-time counselors has a number of advantages 
over that of full-time counselor. The latter surrenders a distinct 
counselor advantage in giving up entirely contact with pupils in the 
classroom. The part-time counselor who also teaches has an op- 
portunity to observe pupils in the classroom situation and is thus 
aware of the problems which arise out of the classroom setting. 
Moreover, he retains the attitudes and has the experiences of the 
dvantage is an obvious one when one 


classroom teacher. This a 
recognizes that some pupil problems stem from subject matter and 


from the classroom setting. In some schools, the teacher-counselor 
retains the support of teachers more easily than does the full-time 
counselor. The latter is viewed by some teachers as a privileged staff 


member, one who is not required to perform those tasks which the 


teacher considers to be menial necessary evils. The plan of having 
several teacher-counselors in lieu of one full-time person sometimes 
serves to develop more of a team approach to the guidance function. 
If the school has a guidance committee made up of several teacher- 
counselors, a greater degree of group planning may take place. A 
committee composed of one full-time counselor and several teachers 
often does not develop a peer-group attitude even though the 
counselor is accepted by the teachers as a competent professional 
leader, This fact stems from the notion held by some teachers that 
the counselor has an easier job, one which offers freedom from the 
routine of regular classes and allows him to determine his daily 
activities and schedule. 

The decision concerning the administrative pattern of the counsel- 


r 
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ing service must be left to the individual school. The criteria 
mentioned above for the selection of counselors should enter into 
the formulation of that pattern. The principal should not establish 
the counseling plan arbitrarily. Staff discussions should center around 
the needs of pupils to be served by the counseling service and the 
decision regarding the selection of counselors and the pattern of 
time distribution made cooperatively. An account of the procedures 
followed by one school in developing the counseling service will be 
found at the end of this chapter. 


Providing Counseling Quarters 


Several factors enter into an effective counseling service not the 
least of which is suitable quarters for counseling interviews. Privacy 
in counseling is a fundamental requirement. The experienced 
counselor recognizes the difficulty often encountered in helping the 
counselee to state the basic problem which prompted him to seek 
out the counselor. One cause of the counselee’s reluctance or in- 
ability to verbalize his problem is an improper interview setting 
It is axiomatic that the counselor must have the confidence of ia 
counselee before attempting to proceed with the counseling process 
and one important element of counselor-counselee relationship is the 
counselee’s feeling of security which comes from unviolated privac 

Many high schools provide inadequate office space for staff Tie 
bers. Only recently has school building planning recognized the 
need of teachers and other staff members for private office space 
Consequently, most schools must improvise private counseling quar- 
ters. Several general principles may be set forth in plannin 
for counseling. Counseling quarters should: i sani 

1. Be located near the center of the buildin 
sibility to pupils and teachers. 

2. Be adjacent to or near the files containing pupil’s personal fil 

3. Provide a reception room for counselees with comfortable Pi 
nishings including display racks or tables for guidance publicati a 

4. Be appropriately furnished. Elaborate furnishings or Pi 
micks” should have no place in it. am 

5. Preferably provide space for administration of individual test: 

sts. 


ig to assure easy acces- 


! 


"~ 
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J 6. Be located near other special rooms, such as: health clinic, 
staff conference room, and the principal’s office. 

It is not always possible to carry out all of the above suggestions 
in providing counseling quarters. As previously pointed out, most 
schools do not include such quarters at the time of construction. 
Many schools have met the need by partitioning an unused classroom 
or by utilizing other suitable space in the building. 


Assigning Counselees 
In schools having more than one counselor or teacher-counselor, 
| it is usually desirable to assign counselees to one counselor. To be 
a sure, each counselee should have the privilege of changing counselors 
\ f in the case of personality clashes or for other good reasons. The 
i assignment of counselees serves to distribute counseling loads and 
encourages counselors to invite each counselee periodically for pro- 
gram planning, to get better acquainted, or simply to keep the 
counselee aware of the availability of counseling should he feel a 
need for it. The procedure to be followed in assigning counselees 
may vary from school to school. In some instances, assigaments are 
e counselors assigned to each high- 


made by classes with one or mor 
school class. In others, assignments may be made by sex, alphabeti- 


cally by last name, according to homeroom location, or in a 

combination of different ways- 
Once the counseling service has become an established part of the 
school program, it may be desirable to abolish the practice of assign- 
however, experience indicates that pupils 


ing counselees. Even then, 
are likely to make greater use of the service if assignments are made 


in a general way, such as by sex or by high-school grade. When made 
by classes the same counselor often remains with the same group 
| throughout the high-school period. In this procedure the counselor 
bs who is with a graduating class one year begins with the lowest 
high-school grade the following year and remains as counselor for 
the group until graduation. Retaining the same counselees for three 
or four years gives the counselor an opportunity to know each one 
better and to develop a sense of continuity with respect to individual 
goals. There are those who believe that the counselor should remain 
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with the grade rather than move along with the group. The argu- 
ments for this procedure are that counselees have problems and 
needs peculiar to each grade level and that by remaining at one 
grade level the counselor gains greater competency in dealing with 
those problems. Again, each school should make counselee assign- 
ments in accordance with the desires of the staff. One plan may 
work better in some schools than will others. 


Scheduling Counselees 


Usually the counselor has some definite responsibilities which 
require that each counselee be talked with periodically. It may be 
for the purpose of working out a program of studies, planning for 
post-high-school education or employment, or pethaps checking on 
progress toward graduation. If the counselor has such responsibilities 
some plan for scheduling must be worked out. The relatively limited 
time per counselee allowed most counselors suggests need for making 
the most effective use possible of it. Some system of arranging ap- 
pointments should be developed which will allow time for counseling 
with pupils who voluntarily seek the counselor’s assistance. More. 
over, appointments should be sufficiently flexible so that they may 
be cancelled in the event another counselee has urgent need for the 
counselor’s time. 

Scheduling may be done in a variety of ways. Counselors often 
plan individual conferences at a time when the counsclee is in a 
study room so that classwork will not be interrupted. Others schedule 
alphabetically for a specific block of time so that all counselees 
may be seen during the semester, year, or more often. In general, 
counselees should be given a general idea of the frequency with 
which the counselor will plan to see them and then should be sent 
for when the time arrives. Many times counselees summoned for 
routine conferences will introduce a problem which requires more 
time than the counselor would allow for an interview planned for 
checking graduation requirements, planning a further program of 
studies, or for other similar purposes. The counselor’s schedule 
should always be treated as servant rather than master and should 
be ignored when the needs of a counselee dictate, 
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Counseling During Class Periods 


The procedure of calling counselees from classes for conferences 
is a controversial one in many schools. Teachers sometimes object 
to having their classes “disrupted” by a request from a counselor that 
a pupil be excused for a conference. While the counselor should 
attempt to schedule routine conferences with a view to minimiz- 
ing the practice, the counselee who expresses a sincere desire to talk 
with the counselor concerning a personal problem should be per- 
mitted to do so though absence from class is involved. Since pupils 
are in class a greater portion of the school day, it would be im- 
possible in most schools to plan all counseling interviews to coincide 
with study periods if the service is to meet the needs of every pupil. 
This writer has been both a teacher and a counselor and memory 
fails to conjure up the sad spectacle of a pupil who suffered scholastic 
injury as a result of being called from one of his classes by a coun- 
selor. 

The counseling service should be viewed in, its proper focus as 
one designed to assist pupils to make satisfactory plans, choices, and 
adjustments. It should be remembered, too, that counseling is a 
preventive function and that to defer counseling would many times 
find the problem having progressed to the point of requiring cura- 
tive therapy. In light of the infrequency with which most pupils 
have an opportunity to use the counseling service, it would seem 
unwarranted to follow the policy of counseling with pupils only 
when the pupil is not in a regular class. If all conferences were held 
with pupils summoned from classes, few would be likely to be 
absent from more than two or three classes during any one semester. 
Schools providing that amount of counseling time per pupil are 
probably in the minority. 


The Counselor's Daily Schedule 

The teacher-counselor’s schedule should be planned in accordance 
with the availability of his counselees. Not infrequently he is first 
a teacher and his counseling activities must be fit into his teaching 
schedule, In one school one teacher-counselor was assigned a group 


xt 
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of boys as counselees all of whom were in the coach’s homeroom. By 
a strange coincidence all of the coach’s homeroom pupils had been 
assigned with a view to permitting the homeroom period to be used 
for learning football and basketball plays and other activities in- 
herent in interscholastic athletics. The procedure of assigning 
counselees by homeroom is not an uncommon one. However, in 
this instance, the teacher-counselor was assigned the last period in 
the school day for counseling purposes. As one might expect, his 
‘counselees were on the gridiron, basketball court, cinder track, or 
elsewhere engaged in athletics during the last period. By the end of 
the first semester he had had conferences with less than half a 
dozen of his counselees, two of whom were bedfast with fractured 
legs. Fortunately, the principal recognized his dilemma and changed 
the class schedule to provide counseling time earlier in the day. 

While this case is admittedly extreme, the same circumstance 
occurs to a less marked degree with other teacher-counselors unless 
counseling time is scheduled with possible conflicts in mind. Too 
often counseling time is assigned to unqualified staff members 
solely on the basis of the fact that they have time in the daily 
schedule unoccupied by teaching responsibilities. Effective counsel- 
ing requires that the counselor have certain professional com- 
petencies, and that those skills be made available to pupils at a time 
when they can make use of them. 


Establishing Counseling Units 


Counseling loads may be calculated in terms of a counseling unit. 
This unit is expressed in terms of three components: number of 
counselors, counseling hours, and number of counselees per hour of 
released counseling time. Thus the counselor who has six counseling 
hours and 180 counselees represents a ratio of thirty counselees for 
each hour of scheduled counseling time or 1:6:30. A simpler applica- 
tion of the unit formula would appear in the case of a teacher- 
counselor who has one hour daily of released time for counseling 
and has fifty counselees; thus, 1:1:50. Or two teacher-counselors 
with one period each and fifty counselees each: 2:1: 50. The coun- 
seling unit formula is useful in calculating or in illustrating the 


rs 
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amount of time allowed for counseling in a given school. The 
principal who is quite satisfied with the counseling plan in his school 
may realize that the ratio of counseling time to counselees is less 
commendable than he had imagined once he studies it when 
depicted through use of the counseling unit formula. 

It is not possible to establish any given counseling unit for all 
schools. Much depends upon factors which do not reveal themselves 
in a statement of a given number of counseling hours for a given 
number of pupils. In the first place, time scheduled presumably for 
counseling may be utilized to one degree or another for routine 
clerical functions, checking attendance, or performing quasi-admin- 
istrative functions properly belonging to a principal or his assistant. 
Secondly, the counselor may be highly efficient and able to get more 
done in a given period of time than would the average counselor, 
or, on the contrary, he may be markedly inefficient. Finally, the 
time released for counseling may be inadequately planned thus pre- 
venting maximum use by pupils of the counseling service. 

The amount of counseling time needed in the school can best be 
determined by experience. As the counseling service develops, con- 
tinuous attention should be given to the task of ascertaining whether 
the counseling needs of pupils are being met in terms of available 
counseling time. This can be accomplished by opinions of coun- 
selors and teachers as to whether any pupils have been unable to 
arrange conferences with the counselor, and by surveying pupils to 
determine whether they have needed counseling time which they 
were unable to obtain. 


Cost of the Counseling Service 

Any attempt to estimate the cost of the counseling service would 
necessarily involve consideration of the cost of guidance services as 
a whole. This truth stems from the fact that the former is dependent 
upon all other services of the guidance program since all are in the 
nature of supporting services. One would have to estimate the costs 
involved in building and maintaining pupil records for guidance 
purposes, collecting and filing audio-visual and printed guidance 
materials, operation of the counseling service, provision for place- 
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` ment services, follow-up service, and continuous evaluation of the 
guidance program. Aside from expenditure for tests and guidance 
materials, the cost of the counseling service would be mainly per- 
sonnel costs. This, in fact, would constitute the major part of the 
expenditures made. Once a satisfactory determination of staff time 
needed has been made, the cost of counseling and related services 
can be calculated with reasonable accuracy. Mathewson estimates 
that the guidance program in high school should be approximately 
5 per cent of the total per-pupil cost. He says further: 


Costs of guidance and personnel services in education must be measured 
in terms of safeguarding vast educational investments, reducing social 
maladjustments, and preventing social waste and disorder. Calculated in 
such terms, costs of guidance in education are low. 

Although guidance and education cannot eliminate social evils due to 
mental disturbance and maladjustment, educative measures can amelior- 
ate them through individual and social adjustment and readjustment. 
Individuals should be prepared for self-direction by means of continuous 
education and guidance in local schools. Developmental guidance and 
education for youth, plus residual guidance facilities for adults that 
need them, represent a comprehensive solution that is, in the long run, the 
most economical.’ 


The cost of the counseling service, as is true of all educational 
services, should not be the determining factor in deciding their 
inclusion in a total program of community education. The real 
criterion is their value to individuals and to society. 


DEVELOPING THE COUNSELING 
SERVICE: A CASE STUDY 


The plan followed in developing the counseling service described 
here was used in one school with which the writer worked as a con- 
sultant over a two-year period. In every significant particular this 
case study describes actual experiences encountered in this school 
in developing the counseling service. 


8 Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949), p. 104. 
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Some Basic Information 

The school is located in a community having a population of 
approximately 6,000. Total school enrollment is approximately 1,650 
with soo in grades nine to twelve and the remainder from kinder- 
garten to grade eight, inclusive. The elementary-school enrollment 
is somewhat higher than normal due to the fact that a large number 
of pupils are transported by bus from neighboring rural districts. 
The high school has eighteen fulltime teachers, a speech correc- 
tionist shared with three other communities, and a part-time voca- 
tional education supervisor. The school also has a vocational 
coordinator who is responsible for a cooperative part-time education 
program having twenty-eight pupils enrolled who are employed in 


industries and businesses in the community. 


Faculty Preparation for Guidance Services 

At the time the staff first considered the possibility of developing 
a counseling service in the school, two members of the staff had had 
some professional training in the guidance field. One was working 
toward the master’s degree with a minor in guidance; the other 
had had only an introductory course. The principal had taken two 
f which was a guidance workshop offered 
d held in the local high school. Unfor- 
ers now remaining on the staff had 


courses in guidance, one 0 
by a neighboring college an 
tunately, none of the teach 
participated in the workshop experience. 


Staff Interest Was Aroused 

The high-school principal was instrumental in initiating the pro- 
cedures which led to development of staff interest in attempting to 
provide counseling for pupils in the school. First, he suggested to 
the staff committee which planned monthly staff meetings that the 
faculty might like to discuss guidance services at one of its meetings. 
A social science teacher, who was about to complete the master’s 
degree with a minor in guidance services, was 2 member of the staff 
program planning committee. He agreed to accept responsibility for 
obtaining one or more guidance consultants for one of the monthly 
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meetings. The committee agreed that if such consultants were avail- 
able, one staff meeting early in the next school year should be 
concerned with the general subject of guidance services, 


A Staff Meeting Was Held 


In October, 1951, a member of the guidance services staff of the 
State Department of Education and a counselor-trainer from one 
of the colleges met with the high-school staff, F, ollowing short talks 
dealing with the nature of counseling and its supporting services, 
staff members raised a number of questions concerning ways of 
determining pupil needs which might point out the need for coun- 
seling, and organizational patterns commonly found in schools of 
similar size and character having planned counseling services, As a 
result of the discussion, the principal challenged the staff to take 
steps to find out whether pupils in the high school had problems 
with which they thought a counselor might provide them needed 
assistance. The social science teacher accepted the challenge and 


Pupil Problems Were Surveyed 


By the end of November the committee had completed a pre- 
liminary survey of pupil problems. The committee agreed that the 
survey form should be simple, and that pupils should be given an 
opportunity to be represented in developing the form to be used. 
The student council designated four of its members to work with 
the staff committee. At their Suggestion, staff members abandoned 
a notion that the survey form should be in the nature of a check list, 
Consequently, the form submitted consisted of three questions: 
(1) “Do you feel that teachers give you all of the help you need 
with your personal problems?” (2) “Do you think it would be 
desirable to have counselors with whom you could discuss some of 
your problems?”, and (3) “Would you please state in your own 
words any problem or problems with which you think a counselor 
might be of help to you?” 
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Prior to releasing the survey blank, the pupil representatives on the 
survey committee explained the nature and purpose of the forth- 
coming blank to pupils in each homeroom. The explanation was 
designed to acquaint pupils with the work of a counselor and the 
kinds of problems pupils in some schools were known to take to 
counselors. In addition, pupils were told that they would not be 
asked to identify themselves in filling out the survey blank. Early 
in December the survey form was given to pupils by homeroom 
teachers and these were returned at the close of the homeroom 
period. They were then turned over to the pupil-teacher committee 
for examination and tabulation. 


Results of the Problem Survey 

Though the percentage of pupils who filled out the survey blank 
was smaller than the committee had hoped for, it was sufficient to 
convince them that many pupils had problems and needs not being 
met in the school. Of the 58 per cent of pupils who felt that teachers 
were not giving them adequate help with their personal problems, 
approximately 40 per cent listed problems with which they felt a 
counselor might be of help. Most of those specifying problems but 
indicating that they were not sure a counselor could help them 
listed personal problems dealing with dating, planning for marriage, 
moral and spiritual values, and others of a highly personal nature. 
In this connection, hindsight revealed that the pupils who ex- 
plained the counseling function to homeroom groups had not 
mentioned any of these areas as falling within the province of 
counseling. As a matter of fact, the staff members themselves on the 
survey committee lacked sufficient professional training and expe- 
rience to visualize the counselor's role in the area of emotionalized 
personal problems. 

The committee invited a guidance consultant to discuss the 
results of the pupil problem survey with them. Following this, the 
results were discussed with the entire staff. It was agreed that a more 
extensive survey form should be submitted to pupils at a later date. 
In the meantime, further steps were to be initiated with a view to 
determining the nature and adequacy of any incidental guidance 
activities being carried on in the school. 
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Present Guidance Activities Were Studied 


Early in January, 1952, the guidance consultant from the State 
Department of Education met again with the staff to explore their 
interests with respect to continued activities telating to developing 
the counseling service. The pupil problem survey committee indi- 
cated a desire to make a thorough examination of the school’s 
cumulative records and inventory their contents. The consultant 
suggested that other of the supporting services might well be studied 
if other staff members were interested. After some discussion of 
possible areas of investigation, a group led by the vocational coor- 
dinator set for themselves the task of examining the school’s 
collection of occupational, educational, and personal-social materials 
in order to determine their adequacy, recency, and use being made 
of them by pupils and teachers. Fortunately, the librarian and the 
coordinator had previously discussed the need for certain occupa- 
tional information materials regularly sought by pupils. The librarian 
agreed to make a list of guidance publications as a member of the 
study group in this area. Several of the teachers indicated an interest 
in a follow-up study of former pupils. However, since several of those 
interested in this area had already chosen to work with the cumula- 
tive record or the guidance materials group, it was thought best 
to defer plans for follow-up until later. With the formation of the 
two new study groups, ten of the eighteen high-school staff members 
had volunteered to participate actively in activities designed to lead 
eventually to development of a counseling service. At the close of 
the January staff meeting, the staff invited the guidance consultant 
to return for an evaluation-of-progress meeting the first week in 
March. The study groups expressed the hope they would have made 
measurable progress with their respective studies by that time. 


Study Groups Made Progress Reports 


The study groups proved to be ready for an evaluation of their 
work at the March staff mecting. The cumulative record inventory 
was completed and the committee had prepared several recommenda- 
tions for improvement. Their first recommendation was that the 
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staff cooperate in getting pupil information of a more extensive 
character into pupil folders. It was pointed out that few folders 
contained anecdotal records, autobiographies, accounts of pupil 
experiences, information about post-high-school educational and 
occupational plans, hobbies, or other information which might be 
useful to teachers and counselors. The committee did conclude that 
the testing plan was reasonably adequate. 

The staff discussed the report of this committee. It was brought 
out that pupil folders were kept in the principal’s office rather than 
in the reception area where they might be used without interrupting 
the principal, or as would be likely to happen, having to wait for 
access to the files until a caller had finished a conference with the 
principal. The principal suggested that the staff consider ways in 
which they might profit from keeping pupil records up to date rather 
than leave it to a clerk as was the current practice. 

The committee recommended further that through staff meetings 
or other means teachers learn more about interpreting the data in 
pupil’s folders. They felt that if the information was of value it 
should result in improved instruction as well as in more effective 
counseling. Case conference techniques were discussed by the guid- 
ance consultant as a possible means of achieving this objective. 

The staff group which had evaluated guidance materials in the 
library presented a somewhat discouraging account of the materials 
presently available. Catalogs from colleges, universities, and institu- 
tions of less than college level were, in general, several years out of 
date. Occupational information materials were markedly out of date 
and were mainly in the nature of books relating to general occupa- 
tional opportunities and requirements. Few materials relating to 
personal-social problems and needs of adolescents were available. 
The group recommended that a budget be established for the 
purchase of guidance materials and that immediate steps be taken 
to develop an adequate library of appropriate materials. The prin- 
cipal suggested that the group attempt to locate a school. having 
a satisfactory library of guidance materials and plan to spend a day 
examining its contents, methods of filing and displaying, and sources 
of information most likely to be used by pupils. 
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After discussion of the Teport concerning guidance materials, it 
was agreed that an effort should be made to obtain films relating 
to guidance needs on a rental basis, The guidance consultant 
described procedures used in several other schools in building an 
adequate library of guidance materials, As a result, the study group 
set an additional task for itself to be carried out immediately. They 
decided to survey pupils to discover the college, universities, trade, 
business, and technical schools which they planned to attend. The 
principal offered to provide them with a list of such schools to which 
transcripts of graduates had been sent in the recent past. Another 
aspect of this survey was to get an expression from juniors and seniors 
of their first, second, and third occupational choices. The results 
of this survey were to be used in selecting areas in which information 
concerning occupational Opportunities and requirements should be 
collected immediately for pupil and teacher use. 

By the end of the staff meeting general procedures for carrying 


at the October mecting, participating. The principal pointed out 
that probable enrollment and staff size for the next school year would 
be known by that time and that he would be in a position to make 
a definite commitment concerning the hours of staff time which 
could be made available for counseling. 


The May Staff Meeting 

A report of progress given at the opening of the May staff meeting 
indicated that the working groups had not been idle. Their account 
of activities since the March meeting revealed the following 
achievements: 

1. At the April staff meeting four teachers volunteered to accept 
responsibility for keeping the folders of the seniors up to date on 
a trial basis for one year. 

2. The principal had moved the file of pupil inventories into the 
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reception area in his office where they were available to teachers at 
all times. 

3. English teachers had agreed to have all freshmen pupils write 
an autobiography early in the school year which would become a 
permanent part of their individual folders. 

4. The survey of pupils to determine educational and occupational 
plans had been completed and tabulated. The librarian had plans 
for obtaining the institutional catalogs for which need was indicated, 
and for ordering such other materials as could be provided for in the 
budget. ` 

5. The guidance material study group had visited a neighboring 
school and obtained helpful information concerning sources of 
published materials, particularly in the personal-social area. These 
were to be added to the library as rapidly as possible. 

6. The principal reported that the schedule for the next year 
would permit use of six class periods for counseling purposes. The 
staff members to be involved, space for counseling quarters, and 
other details had not been considered. 

The progress made since the October meeting was gratifying to 
the staff and to the consultants. At this point every staff member had 
carried out some responsibility in connection with the developmental 
process. To be sure, not all were as interested as were those who 
had shown an early interest in working toward a counseling service. 
However, only three of the eighteen staff members still appeared 
to be relatively disinterested in the plans and proceedings. 


An Effort Was Made to Develop Pupil Understanding 


The discussion at the May staff meeting indicated that no specific 
plans had been considered for acquainting pupils with the proposed 
counseling service. To be sure, some of the earlier activities, including 
the survey of pupil problems and the survey of occupational and 
educational post-high-school plans of pupils, had served to provide 
pupils with superficial information concerning staff plans. This, 
however, could scarcely be considered adequate orientation since few 
details of the nature and purposes of the counseling service were 


made clear. 
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The school program included a two-day orientation for freshmen 
at the opening of school which would provide an opportunity for 
giving them some information about the counseling service. There 
still remained to be developed some way of familiarizing other pupils 
with the service. The school had published a handbook for pupils 
which was to be revised before the following September, and tenta- 
tive plans were made for including a section which would introduce 
the new service to pupils. In addition, several other procedures were 
agreed upon for providing pupils with details of the operation and 
purposes of the counseling service. These procedures were: 

1. Have counselors explain the counseling service to each home- 
room group. 

2. A personal data sheet was to be developed for obtaining certain 
background information about pupils. This was to be used, in part, 
as a device for acquainting pupils with the counseling service by 
having them fill out the blank in conference with the counselor, 

3. The first semester was set aside for concentrated attention to 
the matter of acquainting pupils, parents, and the community with 
the counseling service. 

4. The principal agreed to suggest to Parent-Teacher Association 
officers that a counselor be invited to explain the counseling service 
to parents of high-school pupils. 

5. The coordinator, who was a member of one of the two service 
clubs in the community, agreed to arrange an opportunity for a 
counselor to explain the counseling service to both service clubs. 


Counselors Were Selected 


At the May staff meeting considerable time was given over to a 
discussion concerning the actual beginning of counseling in Sep- 
tember. After explaining that any staff member who was to have 
released time for counseling would be required to obtain professional 
training as rapidly as possible, the principal asked for a show of 
hands of the teachers who would like to assume’ that obligation. 
Only four indicated an interest in preparing themselves to become 
counselors. Included were the social science teacher who was com- 
pleting a graduate degree with a minor in guidance and the teacher 
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who had completed one course in the guidance field. The other 
two interested teachers had made other plans for the coming sum- 
mer and suggested that they take guidance courses the following 
summer and be given released time for counseling following that 
experience. The principal thought it advisable to defer discussion 
on that point until some time during the following school year. A 
few weeks later, the two teachers who had shown early interest in 
developing the guidance program enrolled in guidance courses at 
one of the state colleges. 


The Counseling Service Was Initiated 

When school opened in September the staff discussed some of the 
problems centered around the beginning counseling service. Since 
there was still a great deal of work remaining to be done in develop- 
ing supporting services, it seemed desirable to confine actual counsel- 
ing to the 11th and 12th grades. With other activities which it 
appeared certain that the counselors would have to carry on in 
getting the counseling service under way it did not seem advisable 
to attempt counseling with as many pupils as might later be 
accommodated. Accordingly, the social science teacher was assigned 
the seniors and the woman counselor, a commercial teacher, was 
assigned the juniors. The six hours of counseling time was allocated 
to provide the man counselor with four released periods and the 
woman two. This division of time was considered desirable since the 
man counselor was somewhat better trained in the guidance field 
and was assigned the major responsibility for providing leadership 
in the program. 


Actual Counseling Was Begun 

The first step in beginning counselor-counselee conferences was 
that of scheduling each counselee for the purpose of filling out a 
personal data sheet which was to become a part of each pupil’s 
inyentory. This conference had as one of its major purposes that of 
giving the counselee and counselor an opportunity to get better 
acquainted through informal discussion of the nature and purposes 
of the counseling service. The senior counselor used the initial con- 
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ference to assist the seniors to review their completed program of 
studies in relation to graduation requirements and to talk over plans 
to be carried out immediately following graduation. Both counselors 
explained the need for personal information in counseling and 
emphasized that the information collected from counselees and 
other sources would be used to help them in any way possible. 
Plans for adding printed guidance materials to the library were 
explained. The seniors were told that within a year after graduation 
they would receive a questionnaire from the committee on follow-up 
studies, and the uses and value of the follow-up procedure were 
explained briefly. It was hoped that this initial round of confer- 
ences with counselees would encourage voluntary use of the counsel- 
ing service. This hope was realized when more than 30 per cent 
of the seniors and approximately 20 per cent of the juniors volun- 
tarily arranged further conferences with their counselor before the 
end of the school year. The following year counselees in the junior 
class were scheduled but the schedule was abandoned due to inter- 
tuptions by pupils who sought the services of the counselor on a 
voluntary basis. 


The Fi ollowing Year 


The counseling staff remained the same the following year due 
to a combination of circumstances. One of the two other teachers 
who had expressed an interest in preparing to become a counselor 
left to accept a teaching position in another community. The other 
lost interest in attending summer school when the board of edu- 
cation inaugurated a policy of permitting teachers to substitute 
travel for an additional six semester hours of professional training 
required of all teachers every five years. The staff agreed that the 
two counselors would be able to assume greater counseling loads 
after two years of experience and that perhaps one other counselor 
might be added at some later time. The staff gave full support to 
the two part-time counselors through participation in improving sup- 
porting activities, developing favorable attitudes toward the service 
on the part of pupils and persons in the community, and serving 
from time to time on the guidance committee, a follow-up study 
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committee, and a committee on evaluation. By the end of the second 
year the superintendent enlarged the budget for guidance materials 
and supplies and a vacant classroom was partitioned to provide two 
counseling offices and a reception area. Prior to this time the coun- 
scling quarters consisted of two small offices which were ill-suited 
for counseling. In general, the counseling service in this school 
is quite acceptable. Both counselors are continuing with their pro- 
fessional improvement and results of their services as counselors are 
now apparent to their colleagues and to many pupils and parents. 
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CHAPTER 6 


DEVELOPING SUPPORTING SERVICES 


THOUGH THE services of the guidance program are 
all interdependent, the counseling service depends markedly upon its 
supporting services. As a matter of fact, one or more of these services 
is involved to some degree in every situation in which counseling 
occurs. Though each of the supporting services may be carried out 
in the absence of counseling, the latter cannot occur apart from 
those services which provide the personal and environment informa- 
tion which make effective counseling possible. Consequently, the 
quality of counseling in any secondary school is conditioned in a 
large measure by the thoroughness with which other services of the 
guidance program are planned and carried out. It is this fact which 
places acute responsibility upon the staff of the entire school system 
for developing and using supporting services. Though the concem 
of this book is primarily with counseling in secondary schools, the 
antecedents of that service are indispensable. 


Developing Supporting Services a Staff Function 

The counselor is sometimes viewed by teachers as the school’s 
sole guidance worker. Some principals may often express a similar 
view. They assume that once a teacher has been given some released 
time and the title of counselor, the guidance program is in full 
operation. Not infrequently at this point the other teachers assume 
that the new counselor has been given a monopoly on guidance 
work and that they can forget it. Actually the opposite is true. Once 
the staff agrees that counseling is to be provided, their job as guid- 
ance workers takes on new significance. The services which support 
the counseling function, previously carried on in a perfunctory man- 
ner, must now be developed and maintained in a systematic and 
intensified fashion. A review of the encompassing nature and scope 
of those services will reveal the broad responsibilities which must 
be assumed by the staff in providing adequate bases for effective 
counseling. 
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The Nature of Supporting Services 


It cannot be properly stated that the services which underlie coun- 
seling must be developed to a point approaching perfection before 
the counseling service is initiated. On the other hand, a reasonably 
adequate start should be made before a systematic counseling plan 
can operate effectively. As each of the services below is discussed, 
the reader will observe that some warrant greater attention prior 
to initiation of counseling than do others. For instance, information 
concerning the personal characteristics, plans, abilities, and achieve- 
ments of a particular pupil are almost certain to enter into most 
counseling situations in which he is involved. On the other hand, 
not all pupils will need the benefits of the placement service. This 
fact anticipates gradual development of the supporting services, with 
first attention to those which institutional objectives indicate are 


likely to be needed most in the early stages of the developing coun- 
seling service. 


The Individual Inventory Service 


This service of the guidance program is designed to collect and 
file information about pupils which will identify each as a unique 
individual. Its value does not apply to counselors alone but to 
teachers and administrators as well. Though effective counseling 
cannot be provided in its absence, neither can effective instruction 
nor sound administration. If properly developed, the pupil’s in- 
ventory will evolve into a word picture of him as a dynamic indi- 
vidual made up of identifiable personal characteristics, capacities, 
limitations, hopes, and plans. Without such information, he cannot 
be helped to find his proper place in the school or, perhaps for 
that matter, in the community or home. 

The process of developing an adequate file of personal data about 
each pupil must begin no later than the date of his entry into school. 
This fact points to the need for acquainting clementary-school 
teachers with the nature and functions of the secondary-school coun- 
seling service, and the imperative need for information about pupils 
which will enable that service to be fully effective. 
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The Informational Service 


Every pupil’s whole experience, in and out of school, is made up 
of a series of choices, plans, and adjustments. All of these involve 
accepting and adopting one mode or pattern of behavior and at the 
same time rejecting others. To do so requires certain facts as a basis 
for carrying out the acceptance-rejection process wisely. The pupil 
chooses one college over others in light of facts which indicate that 
its curricula better meet his needs or, perhaps, that its tuition rates 
are more within the range of his ability to pay. Whatever the choice, 
plan, or adjustment may be, he must often look to the school’s 
informational service for facts upon which he may reach a satis-. 
factory decision. The counselor assumes the role of resource person 
who helps him to locate information bearing upon his need or 
problem, or who helps him to predict the probable outcome of 
various alternative courses of action. 


The Placement Service 


This service is concerned with assisting the pupil to achieve what, 
for him, is the appropriate next step. The tendency to think of 
placement as only job placement is regrettable. Other placement 
activities are carried on with much more frequency than is job 
placement. Most staff members are likely to have relatively little 
to do with job placement, while all may at times be concerned with 
the latter. Pupils often need the help of a mature person in selecting 
appropriate subjects, curricular, cocurricular, and community activi- 
ties. Teachers and administrators may often be called upon to help 
the pupil explore and choose from among many such activities. To 
this end, staff members need to be familiar with next-step oppor- 
tunities for which pupils may have need. The role of staff members 
in job placement is discussed later in this chapter. 


The Follow-Up Service 

Follow-up studies of former pupils represent the major activity 
of the follow-up service so far as systematic staff participation is 
concerned, These studies serve the purpose of gathering information 
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about former pupils which will aid in evaluating curricular, cocur- 
tricular, and guidance services. In addition, an effective study will 
provide information concerning occupational areas in which former 
pupils have found satisfactory job placements. 

This service is one in which participation of staff members should 
be prompted by a desire to evaluate their respective teaching fields, 
instructional methods and techniques, and their effectiveness in 
meeting the subject-matter needs of pupils. Certainly preparation 
of the follow-up questionnaire should be a cooperative venture on 
the part of the staff. Follow-up instruments prepared by a few staff 
members often provide former pupils with limited opportunities to 
express opinions which might provide a basis for improving the 
total school program. Moreover, such studies involve a variety of 
activities including the planning of the over-all study, preparation 
of the questionnaire, mailing, tabulating responses, interpretation of 
the data, and the planning of such program changes as may be 
suggested from the interpreted data. Staff participation serves to 
distribute follow-up duties and responsibilities, as well as to obtain 
staff understanding of the nature and purpose of this important 
supporting service. To be sure, the teacher who does not participate 
in planning the questionnaire will probably be reluctant to accept 
any interpretation of the data which suggests need for modifications 
in any aspect of his subject-matter field. 

Another aspect of the follow-up service bears upon the placement 
of pupils in curricular, cocurricular, and community activities. Coun- 
selors and other staff members are called upon to help pupils choose 
within these areas according to individual needs. The act of making 
such choices is a preliminary step in an educative or adjustive 
process. This process cannot be considered complete in the absence 
of evidence that the particular choice has served the purpose for 
which it was made. The responsibility of the individual staff member 
for ascertaining whether the desired objectives have been achieved 
represents an aspect of the follow-up service. Follow-up of this sort 
is certainly less schematic than is that employed in a follow-up study 
although it is no less important. Usually follow-up of in-school and 
community placements is done through conversations with the 
pupil concerned or through other persons who are in a position 
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to make judgments concerning the efficacy of the placement in 
question. 


Community Resources 


The desirability of dealing with community agencies whose 
services supplement the school’s counseling service through estab- 
lished channels minimizes the role of most staff members in working 
with them. However, some staff members have responsibilities which 
require regular professional contact with certain resource persons 
and agencies in the community. In the case of such staff members, 
the need for acquainting the counselor with their services and com- 
munity contacts is an important one. For example, the vocational 
coordinator who is responsible for the job placement and supervision 
of pupils in the cooperative part-time work and study program should 
offer his services to the counselor in helping pupils to find part-time 
employment. Visiting teachers, speech correctionists, and other 
special personnel have an equal responsibility for acquainting the 
counselor with resources known to them for which some counselees 
may have need. 


Evaluation 

Though counselors should be responsible for evaluating counseling 
and its supporting services, other staff members should participate 
in the process. Teachers have frequent opportunities to secure the 
judgments of pupils, parents, and community citizens concerning the 
value of the counseling service. In planned evaluation activities all 
staff members should have an opportunity to participate. Chapter 9, 
which considers the matter of evaluation techniques procedures, 
suggests ways in which staff members may take part in the con- 
tinuous task of evaluating the counseling service. 


DEVELOPING THE INDIVIDUAL 
INVENTORY SERVICE i 


The concept of information relating to the background, abilities, 
interests, attitudes, plans, and hopes of pupils as an inventory of 
their potentialities and weaknesses is a relatively new one. The older 
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concept of the cumulative record, usually a one-sided card contain- 
ing little more than identification data and grades is rapidly dis- 
appearing in the secondary schools. In its place has appeared a folder 
or packet type instrument designed to serve as a receptacle for 
information not amenable to recording in a small space on the 
cumulative record. Thus the individual inventory has come to 
mean more than a cumulative record. The latter has now come to 
be recognized as a part of the former with a great deal more data 
included to provide counselors, teachers, administrators, parents and 
pupils themselves with pertinent information relating to many facets 
of individual personality, potentialities, plans, and limitations. To be 
sure, the task of developing the individual inventory is a much more 
comprehensive one than was the job of writing the pupil’s name 
and address on a card and seeing no more of it until time to record 
academic marks at the close of the marking period. The scope and 
character of the individual inventory as described in the section 
which follows will suggest the need for staff cooperation and par- 
ticipation in its development. 


Content of the Inventory 


Since the content and emphases of pupil inventories are neces- 
sarily influenced by the nature and objectives of the institution in 
which it is compiled, it is impracticable to list arbitrarily the items 
of information which should be included. Rather, certain categories 
of information may be said to have been found useful in many 


counseling situations. Erickson and Smith classify inventory data as 
follows: 


m 


. Background data—information that identifies the individual in terms 
of previous experiences 

2. Health and physical data—health record from earliest date obtain- 
able; indication of general physical characteristics 

. Psychological data—results of standardized tests of intelligence, 
achievement, aptitudes, etc. 

4. Social environment data—information concerning characteristics of 

family, neighborhood, home 
5. Activity and achievement data—information about scholastic achieve- 
ments and extra-class activities in the school and community 


w 
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6. Educational and vocational data—plans for education in and beyond 
high school; vocational interests and plans.* : 

The above categories may be interpreted in such a manner as 
to include data in most of the conceivable areas relating to the 
individual. Essentially the same types of data are suggested by 
Froehlich and Darley in the statement that: 


Scholastic ability, past achievement, aptitudes and disabilities, inter- 
ests, personality adjustments, health, and family background—these are 
the seven areas in which teachers and counselors must collect informa- 
tion if they are to understand an individual student and to help him? 


In working toward development of pupil inventories, data to be 
included should be selected on the basis of whether it is likely to be 
useful. Inventories examined in some schools prompt one to ques- 
tion the validity of the criteria used in determining the categories 
of information included. In one school a small stone fell from a 
pupil’s folder being examined by a visiting consultant. When the 
consultant expressed surprise at the presence of the stone in the 
folder, the principal explained that the pupil had thrown the 
stone through a school window and it had been filed as an anecdotal 
record of the incident. The inventory should not be permitted 
to become a useless accumulation of written excuses from parents 
for routine absences, tardy slips, samples of handwriting or other 
school work, meaningless comments by teachers, or other informa- 
tion which is of no obvious value to teacher, administrator, coun- 
selor, or the pupil. Inventories should be examined periodically with 
a view to removing any items of information which have ceased to 
be of value. The counselor may drop a note in a pupil’s folder to 
remind him of something he wishes to discuss with him at the 
first opportunity. Though this practice may be desirable in some in- 
stances, it might also simply add to the accumulation of out-dated 
or useless items if a periodic check is not made to remove such data. 


1 Clifford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947), 


P- 71. , , 
2 Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley, Studying Students: Guidance 
Methods of Individual Analysis (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1952), 


P- 11. 
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Some Basic Considerations in Inventory Development 


The value of pupils’ inventories for guidance purposes depends 
upon several factors which must be taken into account in planning 
and developing the inventory service. The categories of data sug- 
gested earlier as appropriate for inclusion in the inventory should be 
collected and filed according to some definite plan. To the end that 
the inventory will be a systematic collection of available information 
rather than an accumulation of useless data, the suggestions below 
may prove helpful. The inventory should: 

. Be, in effect, a case history of the individual 

. Contain only usable, accurate, and helpful information 

. Be developed by the staff as a cooperative undertaking 

. Be accessible to all staff members 

. Be used for professional purposes only 

. Be flexible in nature, easily maintained, and readily usable 

. Be a folder or packet type instrument in order that it may serve 
as a receptacle for separately recorded data, such as anecdotal 
records, autobiographies, etc. 

8. Provide for the safeguarding of confidential information 

The need for other similar consideration may arise as the indi- 
vidual school plans and develops pupils’ inventories. The important 
over-all consideration is that the inventory be of value to teachers, 
counselors, administrators, parents, and pupils. If it lacks value to 
any of these, it should be examined with a view to modification. 


y ouè wN EB 


Sources of Personal Data 


When we view personal data in terms of the six broad categories 
already mentioned, it becomes apparent that a great many sources 
of pupil information are called upon in building the individual 
inventory. An examination of these categories will suggest possible 
sources from which the various types of information may be obtained. 

Background data. Much of the information in this area must 
usually be obtained through the pupil and members of his im- 
mediate family. These data serve the purpose of indicating pertinent 
past experiences of the individual, as well as providing a picture of 
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the home, family, and neighborhood environment. In addition to 
identification data, such as name, address, etc., it is important that 
the inventory include information concerning family size and com- 
position, marital status of the parents, occupations of parents, and 
other similar data which serve to acquaint the school with the 
conditions surrounding the family and neighborhood in which the 
pupil lives. This information is often obtained through use of a 
personal data blank, preferably filled out by the counselor or other 
staff member in conference with the pupil. This procedure often 
provides an opportunity to observe significant attitudes of the pupil 
relating to his home and family life which, if recorded, may later 
prove valuable in assisting the pupil to make appropriate plans and 
adjustments. 

Health and physical data. Information concerning the pupil’s 
health may be obtained through a variety of sources. Certainly the 
results of health examinations made by the school or family physician 
should be a part of the inventory. The record of illnesses, im- 
munizations, physical defects, and other significant health conditions 
should be obtainable from the pupil’s elementary-school record. 
Physical or health limitations which may affect the pupil’s participa- 
tion in school activities should be noted. Teachers are aware of the 
tendency of many high-school pupils to conceal or minimize faulty 
eyesight or hearing. It is especially important that conditions of this 
kind be known to the teacher in order that class management may 
provide pupils having impaired hearing or vision with appropriate 
learning conditions. The axiom that “the back seats are reserved 
for the deaf and the blind” is true in many classrooms. Health 
defects of all kinds have implications for teachers, administrators, 
and counselors. Every effort should be made to develop complete 
health records for pupils, and to make certain that they are kept 
current. 

Psychological data. In many instances the school obtains data 
relating to scholastic ability, achievement, interests, and other similar 
areas through a planned system for administering standardized tests. 
Such a testing plan will provide ample psychological and related 
information concerning most pupils. However, for a small percentage 
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of pupils who need psychological diagnosis of a more intensive 
character than the school can provide, outside resources must be 
called upon. Small schools frequently find it difficult to obtain the 
services of a competent psychologist or psychiatrist. In many states, 


resources of this kind are available through mental hospitals or | 
publicly supported child guidance clinics, Though these resources 


may often be located some distance from the local community, an 
even greater problem is sometimes lack of a staff member who is 
‘competent to recognize behavior which indicates need for these 
services. 

Social environment data. The character of the social milicu 
which surrounds the pupil is an important factor in the development 
of behavior patterns and attitudes with which teachers are confronted 
daily. Moreover, the social environment in which the pupil lives at 
home is an important factor in determining his social experiences, 
associates, and attitudes in the school setting. The social mores inher- 


attendance workers, and other school personnel who function on a 
system-wide basis are usually excellent sources of information con- 
cerning characteristics of the various neighborhoods from which the 
school draws pupils. 

Activity and achievement data. Most of the data to be recorded 
in this area are accessible through the school since they relate largely 
to the school setting. Information Concerning the pupil’s participa- 
tion in cocurricular activities is an important part of the data to be 
sought in this category. Though most schools provide cocurricular 
activities for pupils, some do not include information related to 
pupil participation in them in the individual inventory. The fre- 
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quent requests which schools receive from employers with respect 
to information concerning pupil participation in cocurricular activi- 
ties has tended to point them up as being of equal importance with 
scholastic data. Cocurricular activities provide pupils with oppor- 
tunities to pursue avocational interests, gain social experience, and 
reveal and develop leadership abilities. B n 

Educational and vocational data. This category of pupil informa- 
tion relates to the pupil’s present and future educational-and voca- 
tional needs and ‘plans. In general, the pupil is the best source of’ 
information about these two aspects of his development. Though. , 
information relating to present and future plans in this area cannot 
be obtained through tests or inventories, it can often be obtained 
through individual conferences with the pupil and his parents. The 
skilled counselor is able to check the pupil’s claimed educational and 
occupational interests against his recognized pattern of scholastic 
achievement, socio-economic status and special abilities, all of 
which may bear upon the realizability of his proposed plans. In 
addition, some help may be obtained in evaluating the pupil’s edu- 
cational and vocational plans through use of vocational interest 
inventories, special aptitude tests, scholastic ability tests, adjustment 
inventories, and other instruments related to the over-all task of 
appraising individual potentialities. 


Some Procedures in Inventory Development 
A first step in ‘developing or improving the inventory service is 
that of ascertaining the content and usability of information already 
available for use by teachers, administrators, and counselors. Most 
schools maintain some type of cumulative record which, in many 
instances, needs only to be expanded into the more comprehensive 
inventory. The important consideration in its development is that 
the staff accept responsibility for participating in the process. To 
do so serves to acquaint them with the nature and uses-of informa- 
` tion about pupils from the viewpoint of the teachers, as well as to 
familiarize them with the counselor's need for and use of it. 
A common practice in inventory development is the use of a staff 
committee to assume major responsibility for appraising the adequacy 
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of the information already available to the staff. Once this pre- 
liminary step has been completed, the committee is then in a position 
to proceed with plans for developing the kind of inventory needed 
for teacher and counselor use. In some schools, the inventory has 
been developed by the entire staff through use of the time ordinarily 
set aside for staff meetings. Whatever the procedure followed in 
developing or improving the collection of information about pupils 
for teacher and counselor use, the staff should be kept informed 
of the activities going forward related to the task. It is axiomatic 
that staff members who participate in developing pupil inventories 
are more likely to understand their value and make use of them. 


Types of Inventory Folders 


The card-type cumulative record does not lend itself to effective 
use in developing the individual inventory. Much of the pertinent 
information about pupils cannot be easily recorded on the limited 
space usually provided on the card-type cumulative record form. 
In some instances, schools using this type of cumulative form 
employ a plain Manilla folder to contain the card and other informa- 
tion of the type usually dropped into the inventory. In general, the 
card-type record offers less opportunity for building a unified and 
comprehensive inventory than do others commonly used. 

The folder-type cumulative record offers the advantage of pro- 
viding space for recording permanent information concerning the 
pupil and, in addition, it serves as a receptacle for supplementary 
information recorded on other forms. Increasing use of autobiog- 
taphies, anecdotal records, counselor’s interview summary sheets, 
and other similar data-gathering instruments has contributed to 
wide-spread use of the folder-type cumulative record form. 

The packet-type cumulative record has many of the advantages 
found in the folder-type. In addition, it provides separated sections 
within the packet for filing pupil data according to a schematic plan. 
Some schools using this type of folder find it to be more useful, 
especially for counselors, than is the folder-type. The latter i 
perhaps the most widely used of the several types now found in 
schools, 
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Several state departments of education require or suggest that 
public schools use a particular cumulative record form. Generally 
speaking, this practice violates the principle of self-determination in 
the matter of educational planning in accordance with local needs. 
Cumulative records are likely to be more realistic and attain greater 
use for guidance purposes when developed by the staff of the school 
in which they are used. 


Location of the Individual Inventory 


A single principle is involved in determining the location of invento- 
ries in the school: they should be easily accessible to all staff members. 
Fortunately, the notion formerly held by some school administrators 
and counsclors that teachers should not have access to pupil’s inven- 
tories has undergone a change. The concept of teacher use of pupil 
data for the purpose of attempting to serve the unique needs and 
interests of individual pupils through the school program is now 
generally accepted. In light of this point of view, it is imperative 
that inventory files be located so that teachers and counselors will 
use them for professional purposes. Since the content of the inventory 
is subject to misinterpretation by pupils or parents, they should not 
be available to either except through the counselor who can be 
present to interpret personal data concerning the pupil. Likewise, 
records available to all staff members should be safeguarded against 
improper use by persons unskilled in the interpretation of pupil data. 


Staff Use of the Inventory 

The individual inventory service is not for the use of the counselor 
alone. Teachers frequently have need for information about indi- 
viduals in connection with the instructional function. Some examples 
of instances in which teachers actually use pupil’s inventories might 
be of value to the reader. Several such instances are described below. 

A pupil in mathematics failed repeatedly to complete homework 
assigned by the teacher. When he was asked to explain the deficiency, 
he gave as the reason for his apparent laxity that he had no place at 
home suitable for study. Examination of his inventory by the teacher 
revealed that the family unit was made up of the parents, seven 
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children ranging in age from one year to fourteen years of age, and 
a grandparent. The family lived in a five-room house. Quite obviously, 
study would have been difficult under such circumstances. 

A pupil who repeatedly turned in incorrect written assignments 
was considered inattentive by the teacher. Upon examination of the 
inventory the section related to health revealed that the boy suffered 
from a severe hearing loss and probably did not hear assignments 
made by the teacher. 

Examples of this sort are legion. Teachers often have need for 
information concerning many aspects of the pupil's family back- 
ground, past level of achievement, measured and claimed interests, 
and a variety of other characteristics if they are to understand the 
needs, problems, and behavior of pupils. This fact emphasizes the 
need for developing adequate pupil inventories and making them 
available to all staff members. It suggests, also, the need for helping 
teachers to develop competence in interpreting information about 
pupils contained in their inventories. 


Evaluating the Inventory Service 


In the process of developing the individual inventory service 
attention should be given to ways of determining its value to the 
staff, pupils, and parents. To be sure, use of pupil’s inventories will 
Suggest certain strengths and limitations inherent in them. It may 
be found that the location of pupil’s inventories is less convenient 
than the staff would like, or that the inventory form is not satis- 
factory. Staff members may find that certain data for which they 
have frequent use are either inadequate or are absent from pupil’s 
folders. Reed suggests several questions which might be asked by way 
of determining the adequacy of the inventory service: 


1. Does the personal record afford a unified picture of the individual's 
progress, his accomplishments, deficiencies, and problems, or is it a 
collection of unintegrated raw data? 

2. Are the items arranged in the order best suited for the purpose? Does 
the arrangement show trends? Is it convenient for interviewers and 
for comparison of facts? 

3. To what extent has the instructional corps contributed to the 
records? What has been the character of its contributions? Has it 
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been comparatively free from the influence of the “intellectual im- 
moralities”? Has the selection of anecdotes and comments revealed 
discriminating judgment in recognizing what was significant be- 
havior? 

4. What has been the frequency of use by instructors as a whole? 
By individual instructors? For what purposes have data been used? 

5. Has the record been helpful to students in better understanding 
themselves and in charting the direction of the growth? Has it been 
an incentive to best effort or a discouragement? 

6. Has the record afforded basic information for reports to parents, the 
type of information which gives them an intelligent understanding 
of their children and enhances their ability to counsel wisely with 
them? 

7. Has duplication been reduced to a minimum? Is only the informa- 
tion which contributes to the development of the individual, or to 
the efficiency of the school as a unit, recorded? 

8. Have significant items been omitted? Are there useless items which 
could be dispensed with? Where have errors of judgment in in- 
terpretation been found? Where has inadequate or unclear evidence 
been found? 

g. Have the data been adequate to provide for transfers to industry or 
other educational units? To help differentiate the good from the 
poor college risk? To identify those who should receive preference 
in scholarship allotments? To identify the good business risk? To 
distinguish between the casual and the consistent failure, and the 
ike? 

= routine personal data highlighted by anecdotes and other data 

which indicate how the individual reacts to his personal qualities, 

e.g, the fact of oversize or undersize may have no apparent sig- 

nificance, but the student's reaction to his variation from the normal 

may be of considerable importance. The fact that Mary has been 
admitted to a girls’ school may influence her entire academic record 
and social record. A comment to the effect that John is marking 
time until he has met compulsory educational requirements may 
be very illuminating with reference to his consistent failures. The 
fact that a pupil habitually goes without lunch in order to contribute 
his share toward the activities program may: suggest a desirable 
change in activities management.® 
The application of probing questions to the inventory plan may 
lead to improvement in other ways than those suggested by the 
3 Anna Y. Reed, Guidance and Personnel Services in Education (Ithaca, N.Y.: 


3. 


Cornell University Press, 1944), PP- 212-223 
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foregoing questions. Careful study of the inventory and. its uses 
may suggest need for in-service training for the staff in the further 
development of that aspect of the guidance program. It is important 
that any evaluation of the inventory service consider the role of the 
entire staff in its development and use for instructional, administra- 
tive, and guidance purposes. 


DEVELOPING THE INFORMATIONAL 
SERVICE 


The task of providing pupils with sources of information relating 
to individual choices, plans, and adjustments is corollary to that of 
collecting information concerning them. Once the pupil gains an 
understanding of his strengths and weaknesses, he has need for 
information concerning appropriate educational, occupational, and 
personal plans which will enable him to utilize his assets and limita- 
tions. It is the function of the informational service to make available 
to pupils reliable information concerning present and future areas of 
planning. Pupils in school need information about curricular and 
cocurricular opportunities and requirements in connection with 
immediate planning. Some need information concerning opportuni- 
ties and requirements related to post-high-school education or train- 
ing; others need information about the opportunities and requirements 
in the occupational world. Whatever the future plans of the indi- 
vidual may be, he may need information concerning the planning 
and management of personal aspects of his life. It is these needs 
that the informational service should meet. 


Collecting Informational Materials 


The materials with which the information service should be con- 
cerned fall into three general categories: (1) educational, (2) occu- 
pational, and (3) personal-social. These materials are, in the main, 
in the form of publications, ie, college catalogs and bulletins, 
occupational briefs, booklets, pamphlets, and books covering a wide 
range of pupil needs for information. In addition, an increasing 
number of films and film strips are being devoted to information 
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related to the counseling needs of pupils. Space here does not permit 
a detailed listing of sources of information in the above areas. We 
are concerned here with calling attention to the nature and purpose 
of the informational service and some of the procedures which might 
be employed in its development. It is imperative that the school 
recognize its responsibility for acquainting pupils with sources of 
information in needed areas and that the informational service be 
pointed toward the task of collecting, filing, and disseminating these 
materials to pupils individually and through groups. 


The Staff and the Informational Service 


Though the major responsibility for collecting the several types 
of information may be carried by a staff committee or an individual, 
the entire staff has a responsibility for developing a sensitivity to the 
needs of pupils for informational materials. Moreover, they must 
participate in acquainting pupils with pertinent information through 
their respective subjects and to individual pupils who may call upon 
them for assistance. 

The librarian is a key person in the collection, filing, and dissemina- 
tion of informational materials. The task of collecting appropriate 
information requires time for locating and evaluating materials from 
a wide variety of available sources. Erickson and this writer point 


out that: 


The librarian must secure and obtain materials in the library in order 
that they will be attractively accessible to pupils. Usually the responsi- 
bility for discovering new sources of printed materials, visual aids, charts, 
and diagrams falls upon the librarian, as does the task of devising an 
occupational shelf; space for college, university, trade, and business school 
catalogs; and a filing system for unbound occupational and training 
information. Counselors and teachers must depend upon the librarian 
to inform them of new guidance materials added to the library, so that 
they may keep pupils properly informed concerning these materials. The 
librarian should make the library a workshop for pupils who are in need 
of information about occupational, educational, and training informa- 
tion, and should be able to guide their selection of books on study 
habits, personality development, job getting, and other similar subjects. 
He should be sufficiently familiar with the titles and content of guidance 
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materials in the library to offer adequate assistance to pupils in choosing 
materials to meet individual needs.* 


Vocational teachers are often well qualified to assist the librarian 
and other staff members in collecting and interpreting occupational 
information related to skilled and semi-skilled occupations. In addi- 
tion, their classes offer an excellent opportunity for introducing 
occupational information related to their respective subject fields. 
Since many vocational teachers have had occupational experience in 
fields other than education, they are often able to supplement printed 
and audio-visual job information with facts gained through personal 
experience in the world of work. Moreover, they often maintain con- 
tacts with employers in the community to a greater extent than do 
other teachers and they are, therefore, likely to be more familiar with 
occupational opportunities and trends, particularly in the local 
community. 

Other teachers, such as those in special education, may often make 
unique and valuable contributions to the development and main- 
tenance of the informational service. Opportunities for physically 
and mentally handicapped pupils are relatively few in most com- 
munities. Most teachers will be less familiar with Opportunities for 
the handicapped than will those in special education. In any event 
special education teachers should participate in the development 
of the informational service with a view to ascertaining that it 
includes materials related to handicapped pupils and their needs. 

All teachers have a responsibility for disseminating occupational, 
educational, and personal-social information related to their respective 
instructional fields. The science teacher, for example, should be pre 
pared to provide pupils in his classes with information which reveals 
the relation of science education to the world of work. The same 
obligation falls upon all classroom teachers in light of the fact that 
every subject is of primary value to one or more educational and 
occupational fields. In addition, teachers should point out the 
personal-social values of their respective subjects to pupils. Some 


4 Clifford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947)» 


p. 61. 
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high-school subjects lend themselves better to the inclusion of a 
unit within the subject concerning occupational and educational 
opportunities and requirements. The social studies are a case in 
point since some of the subject matter areas usually included deal 
with the socio-economic aspects of society. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that some high-school subjects do not adapt themselves to the 
inclusion of information concerning their relation to the present 
and future plans of pupils. If any subject lacks such adaptability, its 
place in the curriculum is probably a precarious one. 

It is doubtless evident to the reader that the informational service 
serves pupils individually and in groups. It is not, as might appear, a 
service in which each staff member carries an obligation in isolation 
from his colleagues. In fact, the role of each staff member must be 
carried out in accordance with a definite plan if the informational 
service is to meet adequately the needs of pupils. This fact suggests 
need for developing the service, from the time of collection of in- 
formation to the point of dissemination to pupils, according to 
some schematic plan. Otherwise, some pupils may not benefit from 
it, and some staff members may do a relatively ineffective job of 
meeting their obligations as participants in providing the service. 


Methods of Collecting Pertinent Information 

The mass of materials collected and made available to pupils 
through the informational service will usually represent only a small 
portion of those available. Moreover, the supply of materials relating 
to all arcas of pupil interest and need range from poor to excellent 
in quality. This fact points to the need for developing skill in selecting 
from among the materials available those of highest quality, as well 
as those most likely to meet the demands of pupils for informational 
materials. 

One of the more commonly used procedures for lending direction 
n of informational materials is that of surveying pupil 
and needs before attempting to build an extensive 
] materials. Many high schools are likely 
upil interests in post-high-school in- 
d those in the general geographical 
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area in which they live. The remaining minority may express interest 
in those located in more remote areas. Certainly some plan should be 
used for collecting college, trade, business, and technical school 
publications since a collection of those not attended by any graduates 
are likely only to take up valuable space in the library. A simple 
survey blank containing a half-dozen questions will be helpful in 
planning the content of the informational service. In addition to 
getting an expression from pupils concerning the next-step educational 
institution they hope to attend, the same form might include two 
or three questions designed to discover the occupational areas in 
which pupils not planning to enter college are interested. Such a 
procedure will serve to avoid the collection of materials which have 
no appeal to pupils. In general, the proportion of information avail- 
able concerning a particular occupational area is about equal to the 
demand for workers in that occupation and its appeal to young 
workers. In popular occupations the real task rests in selecting from 
available information that which has the desirable characteristics of 
reliability, readability, and recency. 

A number of publications are available which describe informa- 
tional materials and give sources of publication to facilitate ordering. 
In addition to these materials relating to general opportunities and 
requirements in the world of work, follow-up studies of former pupils 
and community occupational surveys may be used to locate job 
opportunities and requirements in the community and region. A 
number of governmental agencies, particularly the Occupational 
Outlook Service of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, offer free and inexpensive publications which describe 
occupational opportunities and trends. Many state employment serv- 
ices prepare labor market analyses, occupational guides, and other 
printed materials which are useful to the school staff and pupils- 
The task of locating sources of such information is not a difficult 
one. Alert staff members will frequently call attention of the librarian 
and the counselor to sources of information which will prove valuable 
as items in the informational library. Assurance that such materials 
will be procured can best be had if responsibility for obtaining the 
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supply of informational materials is accepted by the librarian, coun- 
selor, or a staff committee. 


Evaluating the Informational Service 


The matter of evaluating the informational service is chiefly one 
of determining whether needed materials are included and the degree 
to which the service meets the needs of pupils and staff members. 
The following techniques will be helpful in evaluating and improving 
the informational service: 

1. Have the librarian and counselors keep a record of areas in 
which pupils have sought information not available. 

2. Record the number of different pupils and staff members who 
use informational materials in a given period of time. 

3. Have teachers record the number of instances in which pupils 
mention having obtained pertinent information through the service. 

4. Have counselors follow up counselees whom they refer to the 
informational service to determine the percentage who actually use 
the service effectively. 

5. Survey some or all pupils by questionnaire to determine the 
degree to which they have used the service and their judgment of 
its adequacy. 

6. Survey teachers to get their appraisal of the informational 
service. 

The appraisal of teachers and pupils will serve to provide a basis for 
continuous expansion and improvement of the materials collected 
for the informational service. Care should be exercised to ascertain 
that up-to-date materials are on hand at all times. College and other 
catalogs should be replaced as new editions become available. Occu- 
pational materials should be sufficiently recent to ensure that they 
present an accurate account of the opportunities and requirements 
of the occupational area which they describe. Materials dealing with 
personal development, social relationships, and other similar areas 
are less likely to become outdated than are those dealing with edu- 
cational and occupational areas. It should be assumed, however, that 
these materials should be replaced or supplemented as suitable new 


materials become available. 
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DEVELOPING THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Not infrequently placement services are viewed in a highly restric- 
tive sense, one which takes into account only the function of assisting 
pupils to find suitable employment. The term placement, as used 
here, is intended to include all activities of the school staff designed 
to aid the individual to make the appropriate next step in the process 
of personal development and adjustment. With respect to this inter- 
pretation of the term, Michelman says: 


The guidance program has the responsibility of aiding the pupil, through 
orientation and placement services, to enter upon and adjust to his next 
educational activity or suitable employment. Placement services are con- 
cerned with aiding the pupil to make effective transitions between the 
various steps of his educational progress, and from school to part-time 
or full-time employment. Responsibilities of the school in providing 
these guidance services involve aiding the pupil to adjust to the present 
situation, to enter further training and to take his place in the world of 
work.® 


The placement service must serve each pupil as he progresses 
step by step through the educational experiences which the school and 
community offer. For a given pupil the next appropriate step might 
be participation in a cocurricular activity which offers him an oppor- 


tunity to attain needed social experiences, or it might mean partici- i 


pation in a community activity which would promote his educational, 
personal, or social development. In any event, the staff member 
responsible for the pupil’s participation in a next-step activity has 4 
responsibility for following up to ascertain whether he actually 
received the benefits which he sought when he entered the activity: 
If not, further effort should be made to aid him in the process © 
obtaining in other ways the experience which he needs. 


The Nature of Educational Placement 


One of the major aspects of the placement function is that of 
assisting pupils to make the transition to the next grade or scho? 


5C, A. Michelman, Handbook for Providing Guidance Services (Springfield: 
State of Illinois Board of Vocational Education, 1949), p. 84. 
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toward completion of their formal education. The nature and scope 
of this guidance function is indicated by the following statement: 


The activities involved in assisting pupils to obtain information relating 
to post-high-school educational and training opportunities represent a 
part of the educational placement process. This truth becomes evident 
upon examination of the description of placement as the process of assist- 
ing the individual to reach the next step in the sequence of educational 
or training experiences which he accepts as appropriate for himself. 
The school’s responsibility for educational placement is sometimes 
narrowly viewed. In terms of the number of pupils served and the variety 
of placements involved, educational placement is a more comprehensive 


function than is job placement. 


The hazards involved in the transition from one school unit to the 
next higher one is made evident by statistics which reveal the drop-out 
rate in secondary schools. Doubtless this striking lack of holding 
power of the schools stems, in part, from failure to aid pupils in 
transition through orientation and counseling related to educational 
placement. Though this function should be carried out as each pupil 
progresses from one grade to another, it is sorely needed as an 
articulation device for aiding pupils to progress to the next higher 
school with full knowledge of its offerings, advantages, and in- 
stitutional characteristics. The incidental aspects of the educational 
placement function need to be replaced with planned procedures 
designed to orient the pupil to the next situation to which he must 


` adjust as he progresses through a formal program of education. 


Educational placement involves the participation and cooperation 
of the entire staff. The classroom provides an excellent setting for 
carrying out group orientation activities and instruction which will 
acquaint pupils with the opportunities, requirements, and characteris- 
tics of the next step educationally. In most schools counselors have 
relatively little time for acquainting pupils with the nature and 
scope of educational experiences ahead, on an individual basis. Sound 
educational administrative procedures dictate that this function 
should be carried out largely on a group basis, and that teachers 
assume a major portion of the responsibility for it. 

©Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), p- 299- 
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The Nature of Job Placement 


Job placement should be a function of the school as an integral 
part of the guidance program. Pupils who need assistance in obtaining 
appropriate job placement fall into three general categories: (1) 
graduates who enter the labor market, (2) drop-outs who seek 
employment, and (3) in-school pupils who wish part-time work. 
Though placement procedures are relatively unaffected by the pupil’s 
reasons for seeking employment, the counseling aspect of the process 
does vary. Graduates and drop-outs should have the benefit of 
counseling to a much greater degree than is necessary in the case 
of the pupil who seeks part-time employment in order to earn 
money. 

In general, the placement function should be centralized within 
the school. The need for maintaining a recognized channel for the 
convenience of employers is an important consideration in planning 
the placement service. Centralization has the further advantage of 
providing a staff member who is familiar with placement procedures 
in the various business and industrial establishments which provide 
employment opportunities for young workers. Since teachers of 
vocational courses often have close contacts with employers in the 
community, they may often assume responsibility for the placement 
of vocational pupils. In some schools, counselors are responsible for 
the placement of their counselees; in others, one counselor is re- 
sponsible for all placement. The primary consideration in the place- 
ment of graduates and drop-outs is that counseling plays a major 
role in the process in order that each pupil’s interests, abilities, special 
aptitudes, and needs will be taken into account. Job placement 
involves follow-up of each pupil placed to ascertain that he makes 
a satisfactory job adjustment. Since many young workers hold several 
different jobs before settling upon a permanent one, counseling should 
be available to them on a continuous basis as they seek to make a 
satisfactory job adjustment. This fact points to the advantage of 
having the job placement function in the hands of a competent 
counselor who is familiar with the world of work and the factors 
which bear upon satisfactory job adjustment by the individual. | 


) 
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DEVELOPING THE FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


One aspect of the follow-up service is designed to enable the school 
to keep in touch with pupils who have proceeded to the next step 
in the educative process. Though formal follow-up studies of former 
pupils constitute a major part of the service, follow-up of individual 
placements made in curricular, cocurricular, and community activities 
are an essential part of it. The latter function involves, in many 
instances, a more informal application of the follow-up process than 
is truc in the case of follow-up studies. The counselor or teacher who 
assists a pupils to participate in a curricular or related activity which 
appears to be an appropriate next step is assisting him to meet 
important personal and developmental needs and has an obligation 
to follow up on the placement to determine whether the pupil’s needs 
were actually met by the experience. Usually the follow-up is carried 
out through conferences with the pupil, interviews with parents or 
friends of the pupil, or by observation of him in the next-step situa- 
tion, Much less often is follow-up of developmental placements 
carried out by questionnaire or other formal technique. 


Purposes of Follow-Up Studies 


Follow-up studies have three major purposes: (1) offering further 
help to graduates and drop-outs, (2) securing information about the 
experiences of former pupils which may be of value to pupils in the 
secondary school, and (3) obtaining information which will be useful 
in improving the total school program. — 

After pupils have had some experience in the world of work or in 
further education or training, they usually are better able to evaluate 
their high-school experiences. Their appraisal of those experiences 
may be helpful in modifying the school program to meet some of the 
needs of pupils which were not adequately met when former pupils 
attended the school. If the objectives of follow-up studies are to be 
achieved, the staff must acquaint pupils with their nature and pur- 
poses before they leave school. Moreover, follow-up questionnaires 
must be carefully prepared and adequate attention to their inter- 
pretation must enter into the procedure. Follow-up data are of little 
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value unless the staff can project specific values for each item of 
information requested of former pupils in the follow-up process. 


Planning Continuous Follow-Up Studies 


The task of planning and carrying out continuous follow-up studies 
is a function of the entire staff. Though a staff committee may carry 
out the routine activities involved, every staff member should par- 
ticipate in developing the follow-up questionnaire and the procedures 
to be followed in sending it to former pupils. In addition, after the 
results have been tabulated the entire staff should have a part in 
interpreting the data and in planning any modifications of the school 
program which may follow. 


The steps usually followed in planning the studies may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. The staff decides that a follow-up study of former pupils should 
be made. 


2. The staff contributes to development of the questionnaire, 

3. The questionnaire is prepared for distribution, 

4. A few former pupils in the community are interviewed using the 
questionnaire to determine its clarity and general adequacy in 
obtaining the desired information, 

5. A mailing list of former pupils is prepared after the staff decides 
whether all former pupils in a given class or classes are to be sent 
questionnaires, or whether a sampling method is to be used. 

6. Questionnaires are mailed. 

7. Questionnaires are returned and results are tabulated. 

8. The tabulated results are interpreted by the staff. 

9. Program modifications, if any are clearly suggested, are planned. 

The follow-up technique should be viewed as a continuous process. 

A variety of follow-up patterns are encountered in schools in which 

studies are carried out. A common one is that of following up each 

graduating class one, three, and five years after the date of graduation. 

Another is that of following up one graduating class, including drop- 

outs who normally would have graduated with the class, each year for 

a period of several years. Each school can best decide the pattern to be 
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based on the major objectives which the school has established for its 
studies. 

The details of follow-up studies can best be handled by a staff 
committee. It is important, however, that the committee keep the 
entire staff informed of its activities and progress and that they 
recognize the activities and decisions in which the entire staff should 
have a part. 


Evaluation of the Follow-Up Service 


Evaluation of the activities involved in following up pupils who 
have obtained placement in curricular, cocurricular, and community 
activities of a developmental character can best be done if each 
staff member who makes such a follow-up writes a summary of it 
and places it in the pupil’s inventory. In light of the nature of 
personal inventories as developmental accounts of individuals, it is 
imperative that the results become a part of the individual inventory. 
An occasional case of a staff member who happens to remember a 
follow-up experience does not provide ample information upon which 
to appraise this function of the guidance program. 

Since follow-up studies elicit written responses from former pupils 
to questions concerning the educational program of the school, 
objective evaluation of the service is less difficult. A series of questions 
concerning follow-up studies will be helpful in appraising the positive 
results gained through their use. e 

1. Does the school carry out systematic follow-up studies of all 
school-leavers (graduates and drop-outs)? 

2. Does the school know the percentage of graduates who enter 
college, where they go, and how long they stay? 

3. Does the school keep information on the number of drop-outs 
and why they left school? 

4. Are all former pupils followed up one, 
leaving school? 

5. Does the school have information 
utilized by former pupils for five years a 

6. Does the school have information on the 
jobs held by former pupils for five years a 


three, and five years after 


on training opportunities 
fter they leave school? 

types and locations of 
fter they leave school? 
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7. Does the school use follow-up data for modification of the 
curriculum? 

8. Does the school follow up each pupil who goes to work to 
determine his success on the job and to evaluate the contribution 
of the counseling service to his occupational adjustment? 

g. Are follow-up results used to evaluate and improve instruction? 

10. Are the results of follow-up studies used to keep the staff and the 
community informed of the successes and failures of former 
pupils? 

11. Are follow-up data used to inform present pupils of occupational 
and training opportunities available to them? 

12. Is follow-up information used to assist former pupils to change 
jobs when desirable, as well as to attain advancement? 

13. Are in-school placements followed up to evaluate the success of 
pupils in the next opportunity? 

14. Does the school follow up all pupils on part-time and vacation 
jobs? 

Questions of these kinds might be profitably used in preparation 
of the follow-up questionnaire to avoid items which duplicate in- 
formation available in the school. In addition, such a check list will 
serve to evaluate the nature and scope of the information obtained 
through follow-up studies and the uses being made of it in achieving 
the objectives of the studies. 


Summary 


The inseparability of supporting services of the guidance program 
from the counseling service, as well as the inter-relationships which 
exist among the supporting services themselves, makes any attempt 
to evaluate any one, discretely, difficult. To be sure, certain specific 
evaluative techniques may be applied to each but not without measut 
ing the effectiveness of some aspects of others at the same time. The 
effectiveness of the total guidance program is of greater importance 
than is the quality of any one service. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that counseling, to a greater degree than any other guidance 
service, depends upon other services for its effectiveness. In the 
absence of adequate information about pupils, a functioning in- 
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formational service, and placement and follow-up services, continuous 
evaluation of the counseling service cannot be effective. 


DEVELOPING SUPPORTING SERVICES: 
A CASE STUDY 


The plan followed in one school in developing those services which 
Support counseling is described here. Though not ideal in every 
respect, the plan presented serves to illustrate one way in which a staff 
assumed responsibility for participation in developing supporting 
services, The reader is invited to bear in mind that the procedures 
described will not necessarily be effective in every school. Such factors 
as staff interest, industriousness, and readiness are certain to vary from 
school to school and all are essential, at least for a major portion of 
the staff, if the undertaking is to be reasonably successful. The im- 
Portant element of administrative support was also present in the 
Case cited here, This, coupled with professional leadership, represents 
an imperative need in the development or improvement of any 


guidance program or, for that matter, any given guidance service. 


Characteristics of the School System 

The school described has 325 pupils enrolled in grades nine to 
twelve, inclusive. There are two elementary schools in the school 
district, one in the village and one located two miles away. The v: 
School has a full-time principal and an enrollment of approximately 
490 and the outlying school has a teaching principal and an enroll- 
Ment of about 240 pupils. Both have grades one to eight, inclusive. 


illage 


Characteristics of the Community 

3 The village has a population of approximately 3,500. Two small 

industries in the community employ a total of 300 workers, and one 

of them employs a few new young workers each year. Most other 

Sainfully employed persons living in the community, except those in 
Usiness or professional occupations, are employed in one of two 

large plants within easy driving distance of the village. Many of the 
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high-school graduates and drop-outs who seek employment find it in 
these two nearby plants. 

The community is socio-economically middle class, with a few 
well-to-do families among the business and professional group. Four 
of the five members of the local Board of Education are professional 
or business persons, all are relatively young, and three are graduates 
of the local high school. Community interest in the schools is above 
average, particularly with respect to athletics. 


Counseling Facilities in the High School 


The building has one small office set aside for counseling with 
pupils. Formerly used for storage purposes, it is located on the stair 
landing between the first and second floors. It has a small attic-type 
window which provides insufficient light and ventilation. In addition, 
it has no heat outlet and must depend on the outside area for warmth. 
In addition to being uncomfortably cool in winter and too warm in 
early fall and late spring, its size offers a severe handicap. It will 
accommodate a small desk, two small chairs, and a filing cabinet. 
Its many unattractive features make it notably uninviting. 


Guidance Activities in the School 


At the time the staff began the task of studying the counseling 
service and its related activities, the high school had a teacher- 
counselor with four hours of released time daily for counseling. In 
addition, the counselor taught two classes; a personal problems class 
and one in economics. The counselor had completed a master’s degree 
in the field of guidance and was beginning his second year in this 
school. During the first year, he had two hours of released time for 
counseling and had three classes and one study hall assignment. 
Though he had recognized a need for improving the services which 
support counseling, he had moved slowly the first year. He had spent 
a major portion of his released time working with teachers and with 
pupils referred by them. 


How Active Staff Participation Began 


Several teachers had referred to the counselor pupils who were 
doing unsatisfactory work in their respective classes. In most cases, 
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the counselor administered scholastic aptitude and achievement tests 
to these pupils on an individual basis. In each case he discussed his 
findings with the referring teacher and pointed out any relationships 
which appeared to exist between his diagnosis of the pupil’s problem 
and the difficulty which had led the teacher to make the referral. That 
the teachers were satisfied with the help they received from the 
counselor is evidenced by the increasing number of pupils referred by 
teachers. When referrals became too numerous for the time allocated 
for counseling, the counselor suggested at a regular staff mecting that 
some plan be considered for administering a minimum number of 
group tests to all pupils. After some discussion of the proposal the 
Principal asked for volunteers to serve on a committee to study and 
make recommendations concerning a skeletal plan for group testing. 
The counselor then suggested that such a committee might wish to 
broaden the scope of its activities to include study of all information 
on the cumulative record which might be helpful in understanding 
the background, abilities, interests, needs, and plans of pupils. The 
Principal expressed agreement with the counselor's suggestion but 
left the decision concerning the scope of the study to the volunteer 
committee, 


The Testing Committee at Work 

The five teachers who volunteered to study the school’s testing plan 
began by visiting two nearby schools of similar size to acquaint them- 
Selves with the experiences of other schools in the matter of group 
testing. One of the schools visited had improved its testing plan as a 
Yesult of participation of the staff in a local workshop under the 
direction of a guidance specialist from a nearby college. In reporting 
lts progress to the staff, the workshop experience of the neighboring 
staff was related. The committee made a suggestion, concurred in by 
the staff, that the consultant who had conducted the workshop be 
Mvited to discuss the use and interpretation of tests to the staff at 
tts next regular meeting. 

During the short time the testing committee had been at work, a 
Ortunate incident occurred. The principal of the village elementary 
School learned of the committee’s work and asked to meet with them. 

€ suggested to the committee that the project be made system-wide 
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and that its membership be broadened to include several elementary 
teachers. As a result of his suggestion, it was agreed that all future 
staff meetings concerned with guidance services be joint meetings of 
the elementary- and secondary-school staffs. 


Teachers Meet with the Consultant 


The first joint staff meeting was with the guidance consultant who 
had conducted the workshop in the neighboring school. The con- 
sultant raised the question of the advisability of studying the entire 
guidance program with a view to coordinating all of its services. This 
discussion resulted in agreement by the staff that at least five volunteer 
study groups should be established. They were: (1) testing and other 
pupil information needed by counselors, teachers, and administrators, 
(2) occupational, educational, and other information needed by 
pupils, (3) counseling time and facilities needed, (4) job placement 
needs, and (5) evaluation of the guidance program through follow-up 
studies and other means. 

Many questions were raised concerning the structure and functions 

of the committees agreed upon and numerous suggestions were ad- 
vanced by the teachers. The committee which had originally set out 
to arrive at some plan for group testing was enthusiastic about the 
workshop which the visiting consultant had directed in the neighbor- 
ing school. The principal asked for a show of hands of teachers who 
would be interested in taking part in a workshop built around the 
project of studying the guidance program with a view to improving its 
services and their coordination. Eleven of the eighteen high-school 
teachers and thirteen of the twenty-five elementary teachers re- 
sponded. Of these, a majority stated that they would desire college 
credit toward graduate degrees if they were to participate in the work- 
shop. At the request of the principal, the superintendent of schools 
explained the nature and purposes of the proposed workshop to the 
Board of Education and recommended that school funds be used 
to pay one half of the cost of enrollment fees and instructional 
materials for teachers participating in the workshop.. This proposal 
was acted upon favorably and, in addition, the Board set aside 
seventy-five dollars for the purchase of reference books needed in the 
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workshop. These were to become a part of the teacher's professional 
library which had been established earlier and to which the Board of 
Education made a regular annual contribution. 


The Workshop Began 

The workshop was launched at the beginning of the second 
semester with an enrollment of thirty-one teachers, the high-school 
principal, and both elementary principals. Of the teachers, thirteen 
were from the high-school staff and the remainder were from the 
two elementary schools. Meetings were scheduled from two-thirty 
until five o’clock each Tuesday afternoon throughout the semester. 
On this day each week pupils were dismissed one hour early in order 
that part of each meeting would be on school time. 

At the request of the workshop group, the college instructor who 
directed the workshop and served as consultant devoted the first three 
Meetings to lecture and discussion. During this period he sought to 
Present a point of view with respect to philosophy and practice in the 
field of guidance. The lectures covered such general areas as the need 
for guidance services, the nature and purposes of the guidance 
function, the basic services of a guidance program, organization and 
administration of guidance services, and methods of evaluation which 


a school staff might employ. 


Study Committees Were Formed 
i The fourth meeting of the workshop group resulted in the forma- 
tion of five voluntary study committees, each with a different set of 
Specific goals, Suggestions for the committees were taken from work- 
shop participants, who proposed more than a dozen areas of study. 

hese were consolidated to eliminate duplication or strong similarity 
and the following five study groups Were agreed upon: 

1. Committee on Pupil Information and Records 

2. Committee on Guidance Materials 

3. Committee on Counseling Time and Facilities 

4 Committee on Job Placement 

5- Committee on Follow-Up Studies 


oth elementary and secondary teachers were included on each 
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committee. The stronger interest of elementary teachers in the first 
two study areas resulted in their dividing into several subcommittees 
to study segments of their respective areas, which were later co- 
ordinated into a single study report. Some of the objectives and 
proposed activities of each study group are listed below. It will be 
noted in the reports of these committees, presented later, that these 
objectives and activities were modified in some instances as the 
groups proceeded with their studies. 

1. Committee on Pupil Information and Records 


N 


a. 


QO 


i 


a. 


b. 
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To establish broad categories of pupil information which might 
be considered essential for developing a better understanding of 
the background, abilities, achievements, interests, special apti- 
tudes, plans, and needs of each pupil 

To compile a list of specific items of pupil information which 
might profitably be included in pupils’ folders under each 
broad category 


. To study a number of pupil record forms being used by other 


schools in order to be informed concerning items of information 
generally found to be helpful 


. To become familiar with the various types of standardized tests 


which serve to provide information concerning the strengths, 
weaknesses, and interests of pupils 
To consider the various locations in the school in which pupils’ 


records might be located with a view to making them easily 
accessible to the staff 


. To consider the desirability and feasibility of having included 


in pupils’ records information not usually recorded on the 
cumulative record form, i.e., anecdotal reports, autobiographies, 
teacher ratings, etc. 


. Committee on Guidance Materials 


To study the materials now available in the school related to 
the occupational, educational, and personal-social needs of 
pupils 

To discover new sources of guidance materials 


c. To consider the adequacy of present facilities for filing, shelving, 


and making available to pupils all types of guidance materials 
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d. To devise ways of assisting and encouraging teachers to use 
guidance materials in the classroom for the purpose of orienting 
pupils to their needs and problems 
3. Committee on Counseling Time and Facilities 
a. To seck information concerning the amount of counseling time 
considered ideal in a high school with an enrollment of 325 
pupils; the amount of time considered reasonable; and the 
amount of time considered to be minimally essential 
b. To attempt to determine the kinds of physical facilities needed 
for counseling purposes in a high school of this size 
c. To examine available space in the high-school building which 
might be remodeled into suitable counseling quarters 
d. To make recommendations concerning counseling space which 
should be provided in the new high-school building now in 
process of planning—to be constructed within two or three 
years 
e. To consider the need for co 
mentary schools 
4. Committee on Job Placement 
a. To determine present activities 0 
in the matter of helping gradu 


pupils to find suitable jobs 
b. To study the possibility and desirability of establishing a co- 


ordinated or centralized job placement service in the school 

c. To obtain information relating to the approximate number and 
location of new job opportunities available in the area to high- 
school graduates, drop-outs, and in-school youth 

5- Committee on Follow-Up Studies 

a. To obtain information concerning foll 
procedures from several schools which 
studies 

b. To collect a file of follow-up questionnaires as 
coming familiar with the format and types 0 
included in them 

c. To obtain opinions from staff me: 
cerning their opinions and experie 


unseling facilities in the two ele- 


f all teachers and the principal 
ates, drop-outs, and in-school 


ow-up objectives and 
had conducted such 


a means of be- 
f items usually 


mbers in several schools con- 
ces with follow-up studies as 
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a procedure for evaluating the school program in general, and 
guidance services in particular 

d. To develop a follow-up questionnaire for this school for ex- 
amination and possible use by the staff in conducting a follow- 
up study of former pupils 


Progress of the Study Committees 


The five study committees found the pressure of regular duties a 
serious handicap in proceeding as rapidly with their respective tasks as 
they had hoped to do. Though each secondary-school teacher had one 
period daily free from a class commitment, the elementary teachers 
had none. The problem of meeting together as study groups was 
further complicated by several other circumstances: (1) In no case 
were more than two teachers on the same committee free from 
classes during the same period in the school day; (2) the distance 
separating the high school from the elementary schools was a 
handicapping factor; and (3) individual committee members obliged 
to work alone sometimes experienced difficulty in keeping their 
activities in harmony with committee objectives and procedures. 

These obstacles were partially offset by action on the part of the 
teachers themselves and, during the last four weeks of the workshop, 
by the administration. The high-school teachers worked out a schedule 
for meeting one hour weekly in partial committee groups by ex- 
changing classes, This was achieved, in part, by individual teachers 
taking over the classes of other teachers during their free periods. 
During the last four weeks of the semester, the Board of Education 
approved the superintendent's recommendation that all pupils be 
dismissed one hour early on Friday afternoons. At this time the full 
committees met for two hours of concentrated work on their respective 
projects. 

. The final meeting of the workshop included a dinner meeting and 
allowed the committees a four-hour period in which to present and 
discuss their reports. 


Committee Reports and Recommendations 


As one might expect, some of the study committees accomplished 
more in relation to their objectives than did others. On the other 
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hand, some areas were more difficult to study than were others. In 
general, the committees accomplished all that was expected in light 
of their school, home, and community responsibilities which they 
were obliged to meet simultaneously. A summary of each committee 
report follows: 

1. Committee on Pupil Information and Records 

a. This group developed a cumulative record form for kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. They recommended that the staff 
and the administration study the prepared form with a view to 
refinement and adoption. The suggestion was included that the 
new form be printed on three sides of a Manilla folder so that 
it might serve also as a receptacle for information recorded on 
other smaller forms and other data which teachers might wish 
to drop into it. 

b. It was recommended that teachers volunteer to prepare anec- 
dotal reports containing pertinent information about certain 
pupils whose attitude and habit patterns suggested a need for 
better understanding by teachers and counselors, as well as a 
need for better understanding themselves. (The workshop con- 
sultant had spent considerable time in discussing the nature and 
purposes of anecdotal reports, and had provided several sample 
anecdotal forms for participants to study.) 5 

c. This committee suggested that ninth grade English teachers 
develop an autobiography outline and ask cach ninth ome 
pupil to write an autobiography for inclusion in his cumu a 
folder, It was further suggested that before establishing is 
activity as a permanent practice a careful Reem eee 
biographies be made, preferably after they had been 
folders for one school yeat. : ; 

d. The committee Moe several recommendations aioli 
schematic testing plan: (1) That scholastic eS u cae 
achievement tests be administered to all pupils sata ae 
times in the elementary school and at least one ad cay ond 
in higi school (2) that individual schotst® d atali 
diagnostic skill tests be available for use at poe ~ 
grade levels; (3) that as early as postal i i se ae verbal 
a scholastic aptitude test be given which would prov 
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b. 
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and a nonverbal measure; (4) that some definite plan for 
developing a systematic group testing plan be established at the 
earliest possible time; and (5) that any future plans for in- 
service training consider the needs of all teachers for increased 
skill in the administration and interpretation of the results of 
standardized tests and inventories. 


. The committee commended the principal for having recently 


moved the file of pupil records from his office into an adjacent 
clerical office. Such a move had been included by the committee 
as one of its recommendations. 


. Committee on Guidance Materials 
a. 


This committee suggested that the present supply of guidance 
materials housed in the library be discarded on the ground that 
not a single item included was sufficiently recent to be of value. 


. A prepared list of sources of educational, occupational, and 


personal-social materials was provided by the group with the 
suggestion that certain publications in these areas be obtained 
first toward the building of a new supply of appropriate guidance 
materials. 


. It was suggested that the librarian follow the practice of notify- 


ing individual teachers of guidance materials received which had 
particular significance for their respective subject-matter fields. 
Cited were pamphlets relating to education and job oppor- 
tunities in the fields of agriculture, office occupations, chemistry, 
and auto mechanics. 


. This committee recommended that greater emphasis be placed 


upon occupational and educational planning in the elementary 
school, particularly at the seventh and eighth grade levels. They 
offered no suggestions concerning available materials which 
might help teachers to carry out this recommendation. 


. Committee on Counseling Time and Facilities 


The committee recommended that a minimum of one hour of 
counseling time for each seventy-five pupils be considered a 
proper goal to work toward as the guidance program developed. 
It was the opinion of the committee that a room now set 
aside for storage of materials used in woodworking classes would 
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serve a more useful purpose if remodeled to provide two counsel- 
ing offices and a reception area. The committee pointed out that 
the woodworking shop had a balcony originally designed for 
storage purposes which was not being used. 

4. Committee on Job Placement 

a. This group reported that they had interviewed several employers 
and learned that some would have sought young workers through 
the school if a definite channel for communicating with the 
school had been known to them. Accordingly, it was recom- 
mended that a staff member be designated as responsible for all 
job placement, and that employers in the area be notified by the 
principal that this person would henceforth handle all requests 
for young workers. 

b. The committee suggested that the staff study the possibility of 
conducting a survey of job opportunities in the area for high- 
school graduates, drop-outs, and in-school youth. It was pointed 
out that the committee considered the possibility of such a 
survey as a part of their study but found that such a survey would 
require more time than that available to them. 

5. Committee on Follow-Up Studies 

a. A composite follow-up questionnaire was prepared and presented 


to the workshop group. Compiled from a group of questionnaires 
Is, it included those items which 


collected from other schoo 
appeared on those questionnaires with the greatest frequency. 


b. Based upon the opinions of school staffs which had carried out 
systematic follow-up studies covering a continuous period of 
from three to eight years, the committee expressed the opinion 
that the staff should not undertake the project until pupils in 
the school had been familiarized with its nature and purposes 
and, further, that any such project be planned as one to be 
carried out on a continuous basis. 

c. This group suggested that they b 
manent committee on follow-up wit 
definite plan, during the next semester, 
tinuous follow-up study plan. 

When all committees had presen 


e allowed to become a per 
h'a view to establishing a 
for planning a con- 


ted their reports and recom- 
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mendations to the workshop group, the principal requested each to 
write its report in detail. He promised to study each thoroughly with 
the expectation that he would wish to make recommendations to the 
superintendent designed to implement the work and suggestions of 
the study committees. Before taking a further look at the progress 
made during the school year which followed, a few observations con- 
cerning workshop results might be made. 


A Critique of the Workshop 


Though counseling time and facilities are not factors usually 
described as services which support the counseling function, the 
counselor had made the suggestion that a committee might profitably 
give some study to needs in these areas. He had two reasons for 
desiring that they be considered in connection with other study areas 
to be explored by workshop participants: (1) He hoped that better 
understanding on the part of the staff and the administration might 
result in a conviction on their part that counseling time and facilities 
were inadequate, and (2) he was familiar with the fact that tentative 
specifications for the proposed new high-school building did not 
include provision for counseling quarters. It will be noted in a later 
topic dealing with progress the year following that the results of this 
study had a gratifying effect. 

The Committee on Pupil Information and Records might have 
strengthened its recommendation that some definite group testing 
plan be devised as soon as possible by making specific suggestions 
concerning the grade levels at which scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests be given. Providing such a tentative plan might have 
conserved the time to be spent later in covering ground already 
considered by the committee in its initial study. It appears, also, that 
the committee overlooked one important consideration in recommend- 
ing that three scholastic aptitude and three achievement tests be 
given in the elementary schools and one of each at the high-school 
level. An appreciable number of entering high-school pupils came 
from outlying rural schools in which few or no standardized tests were 
administered to pupils. The need for additional tests for these pupils 
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after their entry into high school should have been emphasized by 
the committee. 

The Committee on Guidance Materials might have suggested some 
plan for filing and shelving guidance materials. The school had no 
filing plan for unbound materials and pamphlets though a number 
of such standardized plans are available. The fact that this study group 
made no reference to the need for a filing system indicates that they 
may not have made extensive use of the reference materials provided 
for workshop participants by the Board of Education. Some definite 
Suggestions, though they may not have been followed, might have led 
to more immediate action in improving the quality and accessibility 
of guidance materials. 


The Next Year Begins 

At the beginning of the year following the workshop experience, 
two of the first three staff meetings were devoted to consideration of 
the committee reports which had been presented to the staff. The 
teachers decided to proceed with further study of the reports for the 

Purpose of making recommendations to the administration for sub- 

sequent action, In addition to some steps already taken by the 

Principal, the staff made the following recommendations: 

1. That the cumulative record form developed by the staff committee 
be adopted and placed in use in the kindergarten, fourth grade, and 
ninth grade. The plan called for initiating the form in these grades 
each until its use had spread upward to all grades. 

- Ninth grade English teachers proceeded with 
autobiographies from all ninth grade pupils. 

3- A volunteer committee was formed to make specific recommenda- 
tions concerning suitable scholastic aptitude and achievement tests 
and the grade levels at which they were to be administered. 

4 The librarian agreed to work with a voluntecr committee for the 

Purpose of developing a file of guidance materials. It was agreed 

that only free and inexpensive materials would be collected at the 

Outset, 


' The principal reported that he and the coun 


plan to obtain 


sclor had discussed 
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the need for counseling space with the superintendent with these 

results: 

a. The room suggested by the workshop committee as desirable 
for counseling quarters had been made available and would be 
remodeled for that purpose. 

b. The superintendent obtained approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion to include two counseling rooms and a reception area in 
the plans for the proposed new high-school building. 

6. The principal agreed to provide the counselor with an additional 
hour daily free from teaching in order that he might serve as the 
school’s placement officer. 

7. The principal offered to provide such clerical assistance and sup- 
plies as were needed if a volunteer committee desired to initiate a 
follow-up study of former pupils. Such a committee was formed 
with the expectation that questionnaires for the first study would go 
out to former pupils before the end of the school year. 

Though the progress and plans for developing supporting services 
may appear to the impatient to be relatively small, actually they were 
beyond the expectations of the workshop consultant, who felt that 
the staff had set a task for itself which might prove too great. However, 
if progress in achieving the goals set continues at its present pace, it 
seems certain they will be achieved. The fact that several teachers who 
did not participate in the workshop later became active in the task 
of developing supporting services indicates a growing interest in the 
task. In any event, the experiences of individual staff members in 
exploring ways of improving guidance services has given them a 
broadened perspective of the guidance program, its purposes, and its 
potentialities. 


The Counselor’s Role in the Workshop 


The counselor did not identify himself with any one of the study 
committees during the guidance workshop. He was available to com- 
mittees and individual participants as a consultant. The workshop 
director recognized the counselor's professional competencies and 
looked to him for suggestions in shaping the direction of the work- 
shop to the end that the studies made would be pertinent to the needs 


| 


$ 
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of the counselor and staff. The counselor spent a major portion of his 
time during the period in which the workshop was in progress as a 
consultant to individuals and groups engaged in activities related to 
the workshop. He made many constructive criticisms of committee 
Procedures and study emphases for the purpose of assisting partici- 
pants to make the most effective use of their time and abilities in the 
task at hand. At the same time, he was careful to be an inconspicuous 
Consultant and participant in the workshop activities. An inept 
Counselor might easily have discouraged the staff and dampened their 
€nthusiasm for participation in the development of more effective 
Supporting services for the counseling function. Any attempt to place 
himself forward in assisting with the direction of the workshop, 
failure to seck opportunities to praise and to give credit to the staff 
for their accomplishments, OT overtly attempting to influence the 
Activities and recommendations of the study committees would 
Certainly have resulted in less marked results than those obtained in 
the workshop. 
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CHAPTER7 


PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION 
OF COUNSELORS 


THOUGH THE establishment of specific standards 
for practicing counselors by state education authorities is relatively 
recent, the belief that such functionaries should present evidence of 
training related to the counseling function first appeared about half 
a century ago. From the beginning, plans for certification have been 
based upon the assumption that counselors should meet certain 
requirements with respect to professional training, educational and 
noneducational experience, and personality characteristics. Let us turn 
first attention to the matter of personality characteristics, usually 
referred to as personal qualifications. Recognizing the difficulties 
inherent in establishing explicit requirements related to personal 
characteristics, most counselor certification plans now in effect do not 
include specific requirements covering that area of the counselor's 
personal qualifications. Nevertheless, there is widespread agreement 
among professional personnel workers that though professional train- 
ing and experience are essential to effective counseling, adequately 
trained persons sometimes fail as counselors for lack of certain 
immeasurable personality qualities. Let us examine some of those 
qualities which many persons sophisticated in the counseling field 
believe to be related to success as a practicing counselor. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
COUNSELORS 


While there is a diversity of opinion concerning the sum total of 
the personal qualifications of successful counselors, there is a con- 
sensus with respect to some of them. Less importance should be 
attached to the number and variety of the various desirable personal 
characteristics found in any one counselor than to the pattern of 
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those qualities. One might, for example, possess an imposing range 
of attributes generally considered to be desirable and then exhibit 
one negative characteristic which would tend to nullify the value 
of the positive ones. A counselor having many desirable personal 
qualifications might fail to function with consistent effectiveness as 
a counselor because of periods of moodiness, emotional instability, or 
lack of interest in certain pupil problem areas. It is for this reason 
that a compatible group of personal characteristics which make for 
a desirable personality pattern is more important to effective counsel- 
ing than is an extensive number of such attributes which may include 
One or more incongruent qualities. 

Jones analyzed separate studies concerning the personal charac- 
teristics of successful counselors conducted by Bailey, Cox,? Rose- 
crance,? and Sturtevant! to determine the various personal qualifica- 
tions found by them to be considered important for the successful 
Counselor. Comparing their findings with a list of such qualifications 
Prepared by himself, Jones® found that of the five lists prepared three 
Or more of the writers agreed on seventeen of a list of twenty-four 
items. The personal qualifications upon which the majority of this 
8toup agreed were as follows: (1) sincerity, (2) “personality,” (3) 
800d character and wholesome philosophy, (4) health, (5) emotional 
Stability, (6) approachability (friendliness), (7) ability to get along 
With people, (8) sympathetic understanding of youth, (9) intelligence 
‘Mental alertness), (10) social culture, (11) broad knowledge and 
Interests, (12) leadership ability, (13) professional attitude, (14) in- 
terest in guidance and personnel work, (15) understanding of class- 
Toom conditions, (16) understanding of working conditions, and 

17) understanding of social and economic conditions. 
a Richard J. Bailey, “The Preparation, Certification, and Selection of Person- 
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Jones comments in connection with his study of the counselor’s 
personal qualifications that: 


There have been many attempts to list the characteristics of the success- 
ful school counselor. Many of these are very suggestive and helpful, but 
nearly all are, as a whole, very unsatisfactory. Among the reasons for this 
are: (1) The lists represent merely the opinions of the person who 
makes them; they reflect his own preconceptions and are supported 
only by his own experience. (2) They do not distinguish between the 
counselor and other members of the school personnel. (3) The traits 
of successful counselors vary so much that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to select one list that is satisfactory. (4) It is the inter-rclationship 
between different characteristics, the pattern of characteristics, that is 
important, not the presence or absence of any one trait.® 

Though relatively few of the personality qualities listed above are 
subject to objective measurement, they are of sufficient importance 
to counselors to justify efforts to arrive at some consensus as to their 
general nature, as well as to arrive at some conclusions concerning 
the components of personality patterns likely to bear upon successful 
counseling. 

The list of characteristics compiled by Jones is by no means an 
exhaustive one. Other authorities would add to the list other qualities 
which appear to be of equal or greater importance in the counselor 
of today. Robinson? points to a need on the part of the counselor 
for sound, mature judgment, the ability to maintain confidence, a 
genuine interest in the counselee, skill and ability in the counseling 
function, and correct appearance and manner. 

The National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers prepared a bulletin which considered, in part, the matter 
of the personal qualifications of counselors. The statement which 
follows is suggested as a guide in the selection of counselor trainees 
as well as suggested personal qualities considered desirable for 
practicing counselors. 


The personality traits of a prospective counselor or counselor must 
indicate his emotional maturity as demonstrated by the organization of 
© Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
, Inc., 1945), p. 507- 
Ea A Robanon, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. 43. 
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ad Personal life—particularly as evidenced by his ability to live in a 
ay — and participate in community affairs. An examination of the 
es he has played in the community may reveal such things as civic 
eadership, a feeling of responsibility, a capacity to inspire confi- 
dence. . . . Insofar as possible it should be determined that he possesses 
qualities such as patience, tact, poise, sense of humor, a sense of worth, 
a freedom from withdrawing tendencies, ability to profit from mistakes, 
d the ability to take criticism. Another important requirement of both 
the counselor and the prospective counselor is that of his personal ap- 
pearance. This includes his good health, pleasing voice, magnetism, and 
freedom from annoying mannerisms. Any physical deformity should be 
appraised and considered in light of its effect on counselees.® 


This statement concerning the personal qualifications of the coun- 
Selor goes beyond a mere statement of desirable qualities; it suggests 
that an attempt be made to evaluate these qualities on the basis of 
the counselor’s or prospective counselor's past performance. While 
it is conceivable that certain desirable characteristics may be evi- 
denced by the counselor, the element of subjectivity makes impossible 
infallible judgments concerning their presence or absence. 

A variety of other personal characteristics are suggested by persons 
Who have given thought or have done some research on the subject. 
Strang points out that a great deal more speculation than research 

‘as gone into the task of settling the disagreement concerning de- 
sirable personal qualities for counselors. Rogers believes that one 
of the primary qualifications for the counselor is that he be sensitive 
to human relationships. 


tuse to the reactions of others, who 


hs - The person who is quite ob ) 
es not realize that his remarks have caused pleasure or distress, who 
h exists between himself 


a Not sense the hostility or friendliness whic 

a Others or between two of his acquaintances, is not likely to become 

rey counselor. There is no doubt that this quality can be de- 
Oped, but unless an individual has a considerable degree of this social 
8 4 } 

8th Duties, Standards and Qualifications for Counselors, One of a Series of the 
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sensitivity, it is doubtful that counseling is his most promising field of 
effort. 


Similar opinions are recorded from two other sources. Strang states 
that the counselor must have “a sensitivity to the individual with 
whom he is talking, an alertness to indications of mood and attitude, 
and an ability to adapt himself to the other person’s changes in 
feeling as any clever conversationalist does”! A publication of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association related to counselor quali- 
fications refers to the need of counselors for “sensitiveness to the 
attitudes and reactions of others.”12 

A bulletin published by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation separates the personal qualifications of counselors into two 
categories: (1) personal characteristics, and (2) attitudes. They are: 


1. Personal characteristics 

a. Ability to work cooperatively with others 

b. Sense of humor, enthusiasm, and faith in the improvability of 
human beings 

c. Capacity for inspiring confidence and establishing rapport readily 

d. Adaptability and mature personal adjustment 

e. Ability to maintain objectivity in human relationships 

f. Reliable practical judgment 

g. Willingness to work “beyond the call of duty” 

h. Understanding of and concern for the special problems of minority 
groups and of the varied social and economic strata of society 

i. High interest in continuous professional improvement 

2. Attitudes 

a. Real interest in the adjustment problems of young people 

b. Ability to derive satisfaction from assisting individuals to solve 
adjustment problems 

c. A healthy respect for the personal worth of every student and 
freedom from prejudice toward members of racial, national, social, 
or religious groups s 

d. Recognition and acceptance of the principle of individual differ- 
ences. The counselor must seek to understand behavior rather 


10 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (New York: Houghton 
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than to make evaluative judgments of individuals because of their 
behavior 
e. Ability to understand and accept himself sufficiently to be reason- 
ably free from the need to project self feclings onto the counselee 
or to identify himself with the counselee 
. Recognition and acceptance of the limitations under which he 
works including the limitations of knowledge and of technique 
g. Ability to recognize and accept the right of the counselee to make 
his own decisions 
h. Interest and curiosity concerning the community, its social and 
economic organization, and its problems 
. Mature and objective attitude toward students, other staff mem- 
bers, parents, and members of the community” 


mh 


e 


Careful study of the foregoing list of personal characteristics and 
attitudes will reveal that a major portion of those mentioned earlier 
are included or distinctly implied. This listing offers the advantage 
to the reader of combining a statement of each with sufficient elabora- 
tion to convey a more complete concept than do characteristics pre- 
sented in a single word or phrase, i.e, sincerity, “personality,” social 
culture, etc. i 

This discussion of the personal qualities of the counselor is not 
Presented for the purpose of establishing a final list of those qualities. 
lt is hoped, however, that the reader will be encouraged to accept 
critically any concise list of the personal qualifications of counselors. 
He is invited to bear in mind that the pattern of qualities found in 
any one counselor must be made up of those characteristics which 
are compatible so that no one interferes with the maximum impact 
of any other upon the counselor's effectiveness. The counselor, like 
the counselee must be understood and accepted from the organismic 


Point of yiew—as a whole individual. 


CERTIFICATION OF COUNSELORS 

Though the field of guidance and personnel work is only one of 
Several in which state education authorities have established pro- 
A he Preparation and Training 
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fessional standards, it is an area of specialization in education in 
which certification plans are increasing steadily in number. 

Despite the fact that counselor certification is relatively recent as 
a state function, a marked degree of similarity exists among the states 
with respect to certification standards and requirements. 

One might conclude from studies made concerning the duties of 
counselors that their functions differ widely from school to school 
and from state to state. If that impression is correct, one may 
conclude, also, that certification requirements should serve to bring 
a more logical uniformity to the training and functions of school 
counselors. 


Some Reasons for Counselor Certification 


In response to an inquiry as to why counselor certification was 
considered desirable, Kremen? found some general agreement among 
educators in twenty-three states offering such certificates. The re- 
sponses came from a total of eighty-five educators including twenty- 
three state supervisors of guidance services, twenty-eight counselor 
trainers, twenty-one deans of education, and thirteen superintendents 
of state education departments. Some of the reasons for adopting 
certification plans are listed below in order of importance as indicated 
by the respondents. 

1. To raise professional standards, improve the quality of counseling, 
and to improve guidance services in the schools 
2. To help assure that only qualified persons will serve as counselors 
To establish the professional status of counselors 
4. To give some direction to institutions offering or planning to offer 
professional training for school counselors 
5. To encourage the growth of a uniform philosophy and practice in 
the field of counseling 
6. To encourage school personnel and Prospective school personnel 
interested in counseling to obtain appropriate professional training 

These reasons given for initiating counselor certification as a 

function of state education authorities point to a desire on the part 


eS 
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of the respondents to encourage the development of more effective 
guidance programs by providing trained counselors prepared to give 
professional leadership to them. There are, of course, an appreciable 
number of educators who are opposed to the training and employ- 
ment of specialists in the schools. Those who oppose the certification 
of special groups ignore the fact that, in most states, every teacher 
is certified as a specialist in one or more subject matter areas, i.¢., 
science teachers are required to have had a specified minimum num- 
ber of credits in scientific areas, English teachers must have had a 
certain amount of training in their teaching field, etc. In some of 
these same states counselors may well be the only professional per- 
sonnel in the school who are not required to have had some training 
related to their educational function. 


Early Steps Toward Counselor Certification 

The concept of counselor certification is as old as the guidance 
movement itself, Soon after Frank Parsons organized the Boston 
Vocation Bureau in 1908, the Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation sponsored a school for vocational counselors. Included among 
Tequirements for admission to the school were such personal qualities 
as mature judgment, good manners, and character and personality 
inviting respect and confidence. In addition, applicants were required 
to have had specified courses in the social sciences and psychology 
and two years or more practical experience in teaching, business, or 
Social work. According to Reed: 


These experiences involving human contacts were supposed to give the 


applicant a knowledge of human nature, the motives, interests, and am- 
itions that dominate the lives of others, a sympathetic understanding 
Of youth, a knowledge of the requirements for success, familiarity with 
educational opportunities, and such knowledge of scientific method as 
Would enable him to understand how facts are secured, classified, and 
used for drawing justifiable conclusions. The length of the course was 
One, two, or three terms depending upon the applicant. The content of 

€ course comprised lectures, addresses by businessmen, case con- 
erences, laboratory practice at least three hours a week, discussions, use 


OF tests, analysis of facts, and criticism of conclusions drawn from facts.2° 
Con, Anna Y. Reed, Guidance and Personnel Services in Education (Ithaca: 
T , 


nell University Press, 1944)» P- 54 
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A certificate of proficiency was granted each student who completed 
the training program satisfactorily. Though granted by a private 
agency, the certificate was the first made available to counsclors who 
met certain established standards with respect to personal qualities, 
experience, and training. 

Certification plans appearing in the two decades following the 
Boston move in this direction were confined to scattered cities and 
were usually in the nature of examinations for teachers seeking 
counseling positions within their respective school systems. Certifica- 
tion of counselors by state education departments first appeared in 
Pennsylvania around the middle 20’s, and no further move was made 
in this connection until Connecticut adopted its original plan in 1930- 


Trends in Counselor Certification 


Though, as pointed out previously, the concept of counselor cer- 
tification first appeared in 1909 in connection with Frank Parson's 
work in the Boston Vocation Bureau, the first instance of the certifica- 
tion of counselors by a state education department occurred in 
Pennsylvania about fifteen years later. The practice grew slowly 
during the next two decades with only four additional states inaugurat- 
ing plans prior to 1946: Connecticut in 1930, New York in 1937, 
Ohio in 1940, and Massachusetts in 1941. The trend accelerated 
noticeably beginning in 1946 when Indiana, Utah, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin adopted certification procedures. These states were 
followed in 1947 by Florida, Maryland, and Missouri, and in 1948 
Georgia, Maine, New Jersey,!5 New Hampshire, and Vermont initi- 
ated their plans. In 1949, counselor certification was adopted in 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Delaware, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Wyoming.!? Since Kremen’s study was completed in 1951, the 


16 In reply to a personal letter, Franklin Connally, State Supervisor of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance stated: “The certificate for a guidance and 
placement counselor in a vocational school went into effect as of July 1, 1947- 
The guidance director's certificate and the teacher-counselor’s certificate went 
into effect in September 1948 and both were re-affirmed by the State Board of 
Examiners as of July 1, 1951. On the latter date, a so-called Provisional counselot’s 

into effect.” 
ae Wroming certification was adopted with the stipulation that it becomes 


effective in 1952. 
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states of Iowa, Kansas, and North Carolina have adopted counselor 
certification plans. In addition, Illinois issues a Certificate of Recogni- 
tion which has the effect and essential provisions of a counselor's 
certificate. Texas is now issuing a certificate of approval pending a 
revision of an earlier certification plan.** 


Levels of Certification 


According to Kremen’s national study on counselor certification, 
four different levels of certification are found in the states now 
Providing such certificates. The states offering a single certificate 
tequire that applicants meet all requirements of the professional 
Counselor before being granted a certificate. In general, such a cer- 
tificate is issued on a permanent basis. States providing for two or 
more levels of certification require that applicants present evidence of 
additional professional preparation and teaching or counseling expe- 
tience in order to qualify for the next higher certificate. 

Since the requirements of one-level certification plans and the 


second level of the two-level plans bear marked resemblance with 


Tespect to requirements, the discussion here related to certification 
frame of reference. The major 


Tequirements will accept the latter as a 

Purpose of the first level in two-level plans appears to be that of 
€ncouraging part-time or teacher-counselors to become practicing 
counselors without having to delay practice until all requirements 
for the professional certificate have been met. This point of view 
appears to be a tenable one in light of the fact that many small 
schools find it difficult to obtain fully trained counselors since they 
are obliged to compete for their services with larger schools offering 
More attractive salaries and working conditions. Ideally, one might 
Conclude on the contrary that all pupils are entitled to the services 
Of a fully competent counselor without respect to size of school or 
financial resources of the community. 

18 igini r, Consultant 
wt a pesona, tor of Deo 5? ee i cog 1 on is 
= out. We are now functioning under a certificate of approval _ one 
n September, 1954. The State Board of Examiners, the group m wk 
Sn Bow responsibility for formulating certification in this area, is n 

ew proposals for certification.” 
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NUMBER OF LEVELS OF CERTIFICATION BY STATES”? 


One Two Three Four 

Name of State Level Levels Levels Levels 
Arkansas x 
Connecticut x 
District of Columbia x 
Delaware x 
Florida x 
Georgia x 
Indiana x 
Louisiana x 
Maine x 
Maryland x 
Massachusetts x 
Mississippi x 
Missouri x 
New Hampshire x 
New Jersey x 
New York x 
Ohio x 
Pennsylvania x 
Utah x 
Vermont x 
West Virginia x 
Wisconsin x 
Wyoming a 

Totals 8 12 2 1 


1 Benjamin G. Kremen, “A National Study of Counselor Certification.” An 
unpublished doctoral dissertation at Michigan State College, 1951. 


A Composite Certification Plan 


In order to provide a basis for discussion of the major requirements 
and their purposes in counselor certification, the composite certifica- 
tion plan which follows is taken from Kremen’s national study of 
counselor certification. 

Level I 
A. General provisions and requirements 
1. Teaching certificate valid in state or eligibility for such a 
certificate 
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2. Two years of teaching experience 

3. One year of paid work experience other than teaching or 
counseling. The work experience shall be cumulative, preferably 
in a variety of jobs which give many opportunities to participate 
in and observe inter-personal relationships. 

4. The certificate shall be valid for three years. It shall be re- 
newable in the cases of persons devoting more than one-half 
time to counseling duties. 

5. The applicant shall possess the following personal attributes: 
a. Above average scholastic ability 
b. Interest and ability in working with people 
c. Successful experience in working with people 
d. Pleasing appearance 
e. Good personal adjustment 
f. Emotional maturity 
g. Personality which invites and deserves confidence 

The possession of these attributes shall be evaluated by the 
training institution by such objective and subjective means 
as tests and study of records and activities. A recommenda- 
tion shall be forwarded to the certificating agency for 
further evaluation prior to the issuance of a certificate. 


B. Academic Requirements 
1. Fifteen semester hours in the following areas of study: 
a. Philosophy and principles of guidance 
b. Understanding the individual 
c. Occupational and educational information 
d. Counseling 
2. Three to four semester 
level 


hours acceptable on the undergraduate 


Level II 
A. General provisions and requirements 
1. Teaching certificate valid in state or eligibility for such a 
certificate i 
2. Two years of teaching experience 
3. Same as Item A-3, Level I 


4. The certificate shall be permanent provided that the certificate 
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shall become invalid if the holder has not served in the capacity 
of a counselor for any successive three-year period. 
5. Same as Item A-s, Level I 
B. Academic requirements 
1. Thirty semester hours of study in guidance and related fields 
2. A minimum of twenty semester hours shall be distributed 
among the following areas: 
a. Philosophy and principles of guidance 
b. Understanding the individual 
c. Occupational and educational information 
d. Counseling i 
e. Organization and administration of guidance programs 
f. Supervised experience in counseling 
3. The remaining semester hours shall be selected from among the 
following areas: 
a. Statistics 
b. School administration 
c. Curriculum 
. Social Case Work 
e. Sociology 
f. Economics 
g. Personnel management 
h. Labor and industrial relations 
i. Vocational education 
While the above certification plan represents a consensus of 
present practice, it is not presented here for the purpose of suggesting 
that all such plans should attain a high degree of uniformity. On the 
other hand, certification plans should be based upon the functions 
which counselors are expected to perform and these are not likely to 
vary greatly from one school to another. 


RATIONALE FOR CERTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


The general agreement among the states having counselor certifica- 
tion with respect to the types of requirements included certainly 
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suggests that each is based upon a need on the part of counselors 
for certain experiences and training. Kremen’s study attempted to 
discover reasons for the various requirements included in a majority of 
the plans reported. 


Teaching Experience 

There was unanimous agreement among Kremen’s respondents 
that prior teaching experience was essential to effective counseling 
and should, therefore, be included as a requirement for certification 
as a counselor. He found that the reasons for requiring such experience 
could be summed up under three general ideas: (1) to enable the 
Counselor to achieve an understanding of the setting in which counsel- 
ing takes place; (2) to provide him with a sympathetic understanding 
of the complex and multiple relationships between the student, the 
teacher, and the administrator, and (3) to place the counselor in the 
Position of being recognized and accepted by teachers as one who 
Speaks of school problems with experience. Teaching experience 
should also provide the counselor with an understanding of the role 
of the school in community life, the attitudes of parents toward the 
School, an understanding of the responsibilities of teachers and other 
Nonadministrative school personnel in school and community rela- 


tions, and the problems involved in planning, coordinating, evaluat- 


ing, and financing a total educational program. In light of the 
ent, teaching expe- 


Counselor's need for maturity and sound judgment, ' 
tience should make a signal contribution to effectiveness of the 


Co! i 
unselor’s personality. 


Work Experience s 

The assumption with respect to the work experience eee F 
that the counselor needs a personal acquaintance with the si : 
Work into which many of the school’s graduates and drop-outs will go- 


€ needs to be familiar with the relationship of an H pr ih 
Ment, work i yorker to worker. Not a tew 
tker to union, and v om the dulling effects 


adjustment problems of young workers stem fr ‘odie (eal 
OE repetitive job operations, seasonal Or other perio ic layoffs, 
ability to earn promotions, restriction of social life due to work 
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hours, lack of ability to understand and accept the cleavage between 
line and staff workers in industrial plants, and lack of full information 
and understanding of social security and other employee benefits. 
These things can best be learned through actual experience as a 
worker. The counselor who lacks a practical knowledge of the kinds 
of work situations into which many pupils go is less likely to be 
effective in counseling with those who seck information and assistance 
related to immediate employment in semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 


Personal Qualifications 


The notion that certain personal qualities are desirable for coun- 
selors is generally conceded; the controversy centers around the 
identification of those qualities. Several studies relating to personal 
qualifications were considered earlier in this chapter. The study by 
Kremen produced a repetition of the desirable personal attributes 
mentioned there. The greatest difficulty encountered in setting up 2 
list of those qualities which an applicant might be expected to 
exhibit before being granted a counselor's certificate stems from a 
lack of instruments for measuring with some degree of objectivity 
most of the qualities which are considered to be desirable. While 
such proposed qualities as above average scholastic ability, good 
physical health, and a few others may be measured satisfactorily, 
others such as emotional maturity, leadership ability, and ability to 
work effectively with people must be measured by means less objec- 
tive. Since the persons engaged in the training of counselors have 
relatively greater opportunity to observe and evaluate prospective 
counselors during their training, it seems reasonable to expect that 
they should carry the responsibility for recommending applicants for 
the counselor’s certificate. 


Establishing Time Limits on the Counselor’s Certificate 


Time limits set on the validity of the certificate applies in the 
composite certification plan to Levels I and II. In the case of the 
former, the reasons for setting such limits are: (1) to insure that the 
beginning counselor will seek further professional growth; (2) to 
provide a probationary period to allow for the determination of the 
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counselor's fitness for the work; and (3) to make it possible to 
eliminate those who do not measure up. 

The major purpose for including the provision in the Level II 
certificate that it shall become invalid in the event the holder does 
Rot: serve in the capacity of counselor for any successive three-year 
period is to prevent counselors from remaining inactive for a number 
of years and then returning to counseling without refresher training. 
In the absence of such a provision, a counselor might enter upon 
employment in some noneducational field unrelated to counseling for 
an extended period and then return to the field of education as a 
counselor after having lost a greater part of his skills and knowledges 
related to the job. Another probable reason for this provision is that 
of “flooding the market” with certificates held by a host of former 
counselors now in other positions in education in which they no 
longer perform any of the functions of a counselor. 


Academic Requirements for the Certificate 


Under the section concerned with academic requirements for coun- 
Selor certification, Kremen lists six areas as desirable at the professional 
level. These areas are based upon the duties which counselors are 
generally expected to perform in meeting their responsibilities as 
Counselors and as professional Jeaders in the guidance program. 

Philosophy and principles of guidance. This area of academic 


ini . R 
training is frequently provided through one or more “basic” courses. 


It is designed to familiarize the prospective counselor with the nature 
of a comprehensive guid- 


and purpose of the fundamental elements 
ance Program. Ordinarily it treats such broad areas as the history 
oi the development of guidance services, the role of school personnel 
m the guidance program, organization and administration of the 
Various guidance activities, the nature and function of each of the 
asic elements of a guidance program, evaluation of guidance services, 
and other aspects of the guidance function with which counselors 
need to be familiar. The area related to guidance principles and 
a manner designed 
the general nature of the 


Philosophy is usually organized instructionally in 
udy of these areas 


to : : 
a acquaint prospective counselors with 
€ areas which are discussed below. A detailed st 
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then completes the major portion of the counselor's professional 
training. 

Understanding the individual. One of the unique professional 
characteristics of the competent counselor is the ability to use and 
interpret tests, inventories, and other instruments designed to provide 
a thorough understanding of the individual. Consequently, the area 
of training related to this function is an exceedingly important one 
in counselor preparation. A knowledge of the individual's aptitudes, 
interests, abilities, and resources are indispensable to the counselor 
in assisting him to make educational, occupational, and personal 
choices, plans, and adjustments. In order to discover those qualities 
in the counselee, the counselor must be skilled in using such diagnostic 
or analytical devices as tests, inventories, anecdotal records, cumula- 
tive records, autobiographies, follow-up studies, sociograms, and 
others. The use and interpretation of appropriate instruments de- 
signed to provide a real understanding of the counselee serves three 
major purposes: (1) it makes available to the counselee information 
about his assets and limitations which js essential to self-understand- 
ing; (2) it provides the counselor with the same information, without 
which he cannot intelligently aid the counselee; and (3) it makes 
available to teachers and administrators information about pupil 
needs, problems, and interests which give direction to them in plan- 
ning the total school program. 

Occupational and educational information. A great many of the 
problems and needs of high-school pupils stem from a need for 
information or for help in interpreting information related to their 
plans. Actually the range of informational sources needed by coun- 
selors is much broader than merely occupational and educational 
types of information. Consequently, the prospective counselor needs 
to have included in his training an area of work related to the 
collection, dissemination, and interpretation of available information 
designed to acquaint pupils with Occupational and educational 
opportunities and requirements, personality development, getting 
along with others, developing leadership abilities, social development, 
improving study habits, and a variety of other areas in which pupils 
frequently seek assistance through information. A number of state 
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supervisors of guidance services have reported to the writer that local 
schools seeking assistance in the development or improvement of 
their guidance programs seek such aid in connection with the in- 
formational service more often than with any other aspect of the 
guidance program. One might cite other evidence of the importance 
of this area in the counselor's professional training. 

Counseling. It goes without saying that the major purpose of pro- 
fessional training in the field of guidance is the preparation of persons 
to perform the counseling function effectively. It should be pointed 
Sut in this connection that the training implied here is concerned 
with the theory, principles, methods, and techniques of counseling, 
and related activities. To be adequate, the counseling preparation 
should include actual counseling practice under the supervision and 
direction of a qualified counselor or counselor trainer. This area of 
Preparation is discussed later in this chapter. 

Organization and administration of guidance programs. The 
Counselor’s frequent role as a professional leader in the guidance 
Program requires that he be familiar with the organizational and 
administrative aspects of the guidance program. The fact that guidance 
services are invariably a cooperative undertaking of the school staff 
Points to the need of the counselor for understanding the role of each 
staff member in the program. Moreover, he needs to be familiar with 
à variety of organizational patterns which have proved to be effective 
other schools as an aid in developing an appropriate pattern in his 
own school. The task of organizing and administering a guidance pro- 


8tam is a complex one since each service must be separately organized, 


and all services must fit into a program framework. The ingenuity 
nizational pattern 1s 


Sometimes needed in arriving at a satisfactory orga 
Obvious when one recognizes that such considerations as the level of 
hoe hing of staff iebes, individual interests, and abilities related to 
Suidance services physical facilities available for counseling and 
ated services, aid a variety of others affect the manner in which 
© guidance program is organized and administered. These are 
Pertinent considerations in the training of the counselor. 
been frequently observed 
Jors. This fact stems from 


Supervised counseling experience. It has 
at not all persons make effective counse 
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a variety of factors which are essential to the counseling function 
including a suitable pattern of personal characteristics, ability to 
profit from professional training, aptitude for interviewing, and others. 
Counseling experience under the supervision of a competent counselor- 
trainer serves the important purposes of giving the prospective 
counselor an opportunity to apply in a counseling situation the theory 
and principles which he is presumed to know about counscling. 
Equally significant is the fact that it serves to prevent and crystallize 
errors which the beginning counselor is certain to commit, It should 
serve, also, as a means of eliminating from the training program 
prospective counselors who do not demonstrate the characteristics 
and abilities upon which effective counseling rests. 

Supervised counseling experience is provided by teacher education 
institutions in two ways: (1) through on-campus counseling labora- 
tories, and (2) by placing the prospective counselor in a regular 
counseling situation in a school. Supervised counseling experience 
might profitably be provided in the form of a combination of both 
types of experience. While the laboratory situation provides op- 
portunity for observing the prospective counselor in action, oppor- 
tunities for observation by other trainees, facilities for recording 
interviews for critical study, and immediate supervision by the 
counselor trainer, the actual school counseling situation provides 
other equally important experiences. The high-school counselor needs 
experience in working with other staff members in his role as coun- 
selor, first-hand contact with the organizational and administrative 
problems connected with the guidance program and, above all else, 
he needs supervised experience in counseling real pupils with real 
problems in a situation similar to those in which he will later function 
as a practicing counselor. Either the laboratory or the supervised 
school experience may leave a gap in the prospective counselor’s p10- 
fessional training. 

The writer recognizes that the dual type of experience suggested 
above as desirable for prospective trainees is impossible to provide in 
every institution in which at least one curricular offering in the coun- 
seling area is made available to students, usually at the graduate level. 
Moreover, some institutions which desire to offer an introductory 
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counseling course for teachers, administrators, and prospective teacher- 
counselors may find it impossible to offer any type of supervised coun- 
seling experience. Such an area of preparation would probably be 
aimed at acquainting students with the nature and functions of the 
counseling service in secondary schools, a purpose which is both 
logical and desirable. The opportunity to obtain an over-all view of 
the counseling service may encourage some students to seek additional 
Professional training with a view to seeking a counseling position. For 
others it may serve the important function of providing a sympathetic 
understanding of pupil needs and an appreciation of the desirability 
of attempting to meet them through counseling and related guidance 
Services, 


Optional Areas of Academic Preparation 


The optional areas included in the composite certification plan are 
designed to provide the counselor with certain information and skills 
related to counseling and its supporting services. A brief discussion of 
€ach follows. 

Statistics. The counselor has need for certain statistical procedures, 
Particularly in connection with understanding and evaluating pupil 
abilities and achievements. He may often need to determine the 
Percentile rankings of pupils with respect to level of achievement and 
relative degree of aptitude and ability in certain areas. Teachers and 
Counselors need information concerning the achievement and scholas- 
He ability of each individual in relation to other members of his 
8toup or class, The statistical procedures which he is likely to use 
Most frequently include those related to determining the mean, 
Median, standard deviation, and those employed in determining the 
Correlation of certain abilities and achievements. 

School administration. The counselor is responsible for the plan- 
"ng, coordination, and evaluation of guidance services, which operate 
Within a total program of education. In order to understand the 
Telation of those services to all other aspects of the educational pro- 
Stam he needs to understand the practical aspects of school admin- 
“tration as viewed by the superintendent and principal. It is 
“MPerative that the counselor be familiar with the administrative and 
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educational objectives of the school and that he plan guidance services 
in harmony with them. 

Curriculum. The inseparability of curricular activities and guidance 
functions suggests the need of the counselor for an understanding of 
such aspects of curriculum as construction and evaluation. Though 
it is not the function of the counselor to evaluate or change the 
curriculum, it is his responsibility to call to the attention of the school 
administrator any evidence collected from pupils, follow-up studies or 
other sources, which point to a need for curriculum modification. It 
has already been stated that the counselor needs a broad understanding 
of the educational process and certainly the curriculum, described as 
all activities of the educational program, is the vehicle through which 
this process is carried on. 

Social case work. The applicability of this area of academic prepara- 
tion for the counselor stems from the fact that it includes training, and 
often supervised experience, in dealing with the individual as 4 
member of a family and neighborhood group. The social worker leans 
heavily upon his skill as a competent interviewer, one which is basic 
to the functions of the counselor. One of the chief values of training 
in this area is that it orients the prospective counselor to the individual 
in relation to the social groups with whom he is associated. Though 
the focus of the counselor is upon the individual as a counselee, he 
needs to recognize the importance of relationships between indi- 
viduals and groups. 

Sociology. The fundamental nature of sociology as a study of human 
social relations provides the counselor with an understanding of the 
interaction of social groups and the effect of the group upon the 
behavior of the individual. Since teachers, administrators, and coun- 
selors are constantly aware, and often perturbed, by the effect of 
cliques, family, neighborhood, community, and peer groups upon the 
attitudes, value judgments, and behavior of the individual, it i 
important that the counselor recognize and understand the role of the 
individual pupil in the group. Sociological studies provide the essential 
learnings which prepare guidance workers to appreciate the impact 
of group relationships upon the individual. ; 

Economics. The study of economics is of greatest importance in 
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the training of the counselor in the area of informational services, 
particularly in the matter of acquainting pupils with occupational 
Opportunities and requirements. Pupils are frequently prone to 
plan educational and occupational careers in the absence of adequate 
consideration for the economic aspects of educational preparation 
and probable financial returns from occupational pursuits. An 
academic background in economics strengthens the counselor's out- 
look and interpretations with respect to economic realities and 
values in occupational pursuits. Though training in this area is less 
important than are some others, it is nevertheless valuable. 

i Personnel management. The tendency of the several states to 
include this area of academic preparation in counselor training 
stems from the assumption that counselor's employ similar coun- 
seling techniques and methods to those common in employee 
Counseling, A further value of acquaintance with the personnel 


Management function arises out of the value of acquaintance with 


the problems encountered by personnel workers in dealing with 
loyment in business 


adult workers. Since many pupils enter into emp 
and industry, acquaintance with the field of personnel management 
and its related activities contributes to the broad, general under- 
standing of the counselor with employee problems and needs. 
Labor and industrial relations. The problems connected with 
abor and industrial relations are of concern to the counselor for 
Sssentially the same reasons that the area of personnel management 
ÈS pertinent. Many counselors are also teachers, i€, teacher-coun- 
Sclors, and as such have had their initial training in academic areas 
Which did not include fields related to occupational life. The area 
i labor and industrial relations introduces the prospective counselor 
o Problems encountered in counseling pupils likely to enter business 
£ industrial employment upon leaving school, as well as to the 
Problems of former pupils who often return for assistance from the 
“nselor with occupational adjustment problems. 
Ci cational education. Since vocational education — a 
Ticulum area which has as its purpose the preparation © pupils 
t A mployment upon leaving the secondary school, the e 
S to be acquainted with the nature, purposes, and principles 
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of the occupational training curriculum. As previously pointed out, 
many teachers who become counselors have had their major prepara- 
tion in nonvocational areas and, in general, have had little direct 
experience in jobs other than those in the field of education. Con- 
sequently, a reasonable acquaintance with vocational education is 
valuable in developing an understanding of the objectives and prob- 
lems of pupils who seek to enter employment in a skilled or semi- 
skilled occupation upon completion of the secondary-school program. 


An Evaluation of the Composite Certification Plan 


Though the concept of counselor certification is widely accepted 
among professional counselors, counselor trainers, and school ad- 
ministrators, the composite plan developed by Kremen appears to 
have some limitations. One of them may be attributed to the fact 
that some of the requirements for the counselor’s certificate, though 
apparently reasonable and effective in plans now in operation must 
be regarded as arbitrary. For example, the requirement that appli- 
cants for the certificate have had two years of teaching experience 
ignores the possibility that some persons may derive more benefit 
from any given amount of such experience than will others. The 
same may be said of the requirement relating to work experience 
other than in education. 

Again, though general agreement exists among the states with 
respect to the requirement that counselors shall have had occupa- 
tional experience in some field other than education, one might 
raise the question as to whether the recency of that experience might 
have a marked bearing upon its value. The assumption in this 
particular requirement is that the counselor who has had experience 
in a variety of occupations is likely to understand better the needs 
and problems of pupils planning to enter employment in business, 


industry, or agriculture, as well as the difficulties encountered by. 


former pupils in adjusting to occupational life. Though this assump” 


tion is generally acceptable, it appears likely that the recency of such . 
experience might well be stipulated in a general way in certification — 


plans which include it as a requirement. The constant and rapid 
change in working conditions and other aspects of employment tends 
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to vitia , 
th see ee work experience as an indication of familiarity 
The “en i ne ition within a few years. 

be dinkable st epa listed in the composite certification plan 
the Geld. On the polly be agreed upon by many authorities in 
sonal qualities ea : her hand, as indicated by the discussion of per- 
| o DASA r ~ in this chapter, the total list of such qualities 
; Eby Kremen are AS bs raise the question of whether the seven listed 
esctibed as in eed, more or less important than a score of others 
Specific Mida inent in other studies. In any event, the inclusion of 
Questionable val qualities in any certification plan appears to be of 
counseling on On the contrary, persons familiar with the 
in it agree ae = the importance of the counselor's personality 
hese qualities greatly influence the counselor's 


Cfkectiveness, 


Thoug} 
gh the academic preparation prescribed for counselors in the 
be reasonably adequate with 


composi 
A certification plan appears to 
tools, jaapii techniques, procedures, and the use of counseling 
tion in the is an obvious absence of required or suggested prepara- 
` Though lis of psychological studies. l 
} 48 mental h me states require or suggest preparation 1n such areas 
` “on, and ea ay psychology of personality, psychology of motiva- 
rally oe Pati ai testing, these and related studies are gen- 
A iS conspic rom the counselor certification plans now in force. 
© Me area T goug absence may result from the assumption that in 
he Shc nn described as “yndérstanding the individual 
Sychological <, counselor will be adequately introduced to essential 
loüet concepts which may be needed by the counselor. 
Plan, ta several limitations occur in the composite 
States, It Oes represent current practice in certi 
Permit hae be said that the existence of su 
e development of a composite plan in 


Progr 
Ess to o 
ward realistic counselor certification. 
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CHAPTER 8 


EXTENDING THE COUNSELING 
SERVICE TO ADULTS 


THE SECONDARY schools have moved slowly in 
the direction of providing counseling and related guidance services 
to adults.t Though, in many communities, some former pupils tend 
to keep in touch with the schools for a few years after graduation, 
the schools themselves generally exert relatively little effort to en- 
Courage older adults to make use of the counseling service. Not 
Mnfrequently, whatever counseling with adults occurs grows out of 
Situations involving problems or needs of pupils which prompt 
Patents to visit the counselor. The fact that some such problems 
have their roots in family or environmental circumstances occasion- 
ally leads to the establishment of counseling relationships with 
Parents. More often than not, however, the role of the parent be- 
Comes one of attempting to aid the counselor in working with the 
Pupil when, as a matter of fact, the parent may often stand in 
Steater need of counseling than does the pupil. 

The trend in modern education toward the concept of the “com- 
Munity school” can be materially crystallized into a happy reality 
much more rapidly if the schools will encourage adults to make use 
ne Counseling services. Doubtless one of the obstacles to desirable 
bd in this direction has been a dearth of secondary-school 

unselors who are fully qualified for, or secure in, counseling adults. 
at Problems may often be more deeply entrenched in the life 

Personality of the individual and counselors often are unpre- 

by training, experience, and maturity to deal with them. To 
Sure, the schools will make no progress toward developing ade- 
‘Wate Counseling for adults until counselors gain some experience in 
“ting this service within their respective communities. Local adult 


i A 
Yous term “adults” is used throughout this chapter to Bee ontatge 
S well as older adults. 
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education programs now operated by the public schools in many 
sections of the country offer an excellent opportunity for counselors 
to be of service to adults. The steady growth of community agencies 
and organizations interested in adult problems and needs provides 
the counselor with valuable referral resources to supplement his 
personal competencies as a counselor with adult problems. It is to 
be hoped that the steady increase in various types of resource 
agencies will encourage counselors to accept greater responsibility 
for assisting adults to more adequately meet their adjustment needs. 


Qualifications of Adult Counselors 


Any differences which may occur in the training of secondary- 
school counselors and those interested in adult problems and needs 
are a matter of degree or intensity rather than of nature. The com- 
petent secondary-school counselor has the training and personal 
qualities necessary for counseling with adults. Certain areas find 
adult problems having greater intensity than do those of high-school 
pupils. Problems relating to home and family usually find the parents 
accepting greater responsibility for the family welfare, a fact which 
the counselor must recognize in dealing with problems related tO 
home and family living. The counseling process demands that the 
counselor recognize fundamental differences in the problems and 
needs of responsible, mature, and independent adults as compared 
with adolescents, who are often irresponsible, immature, and de- 
pendent upon their parents. Certainly these differences require that 
the counselor accept adults as such, that he adapt counseling methods 
and techniques to the adult level of thinking and feeling. 

Adults are likely to be more intensely affected by problems in the 
home and family, job adjustment, socio-economic problems, a? 
those related to mental and physical health. This fact suggests nee 
on the part of the counselor for a thorough understanding of the 
family and family life, a wide knowledge of occupational life and its 
effect upon the worker, his family, social status, economic implica 
tions, and its effect on his attitudes and physical and mental health. 
Knowledge of the above kinds can best be gained by experience as 
a family head and by a wide range of experience in occupations other 
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than those in the field of education. Adults seeking the assistance 
of the counselor are more likely to come from middle class families 
rather than from the upper classes; they are more likely to be 
employed in occupations described as skilled, semi-skilled, or un- 
skilled, and they are more likely to be parents. Counselors working 
in connection with adult education programs find that those who 
seek their services are frequently enrolled in adult education classes 
with the hope of raising the level of their occupational skills. Conse- 
quently, relatively few professional persons are found in adult classes 
of an occupational character. This circumstance probably stems in 
part from the fact that fewer occupational training opportunities 
are provided for persons employed in the professions, as well as the 
fact that professional persons generally enjoy more adequate in- 
Comes and thus are less inclined to seek further professional growth 
through public-school adult education opportunities. 

Certainly the adult counselor must be old enough in years and 
Sufficiently mature in manner and judgment to gain the confidence 
of adults. The need for these qualities or characteristics will become 
creasingly evident to the reader as some of the areas of adult coun- 
seling are considered. 


SOME ADULT PROBLEM AREAS 


The adult problems which point to a need for counseling will be 
iscussed here under three major headings: (1) home and family 
Problems, (2) job adjustment problems, and (3) mental and physical 
Calth problems. It is not possible, nor is it desirable in discussing 
“se problem areas to treat them in a highly discrete manner. It 
Will be obvious to the reader that a problem related to any one of 
ee areas is likely to impinge directly upon one or more other 
sas. Rapidly changing social and economic conditions, the influence 
te legislation on old patterns of life, changes in oh ep 
Vaties Which the family unit is established and er , i w 
f D of other changes which affect the individual adult and the 


a ° 
mily are constantly at work to disturb the mental, emotional, and 


€ . ape Mar 
Nomic equilibrium of many an adult, It is m assisting adults to 
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adapt to change with the greatest possible gain for the individual 
and the family that counseling can be effective. Let us examine 
some of the problems with which effective counseling can make a 
contribution to improved adjustment for adults. 


Counseling Adults with Home and Family Problems 


Though dealing with individuals and families with respect to 
problems which center in, or arise out of, the home situation is 4 
familiar function in social casework, it is not so to the counselor. 
Though secondary-school counselors may frequently come in contact 
with adults in connection with the problems of pupils, the counseling 
process is usually directed at the adolescent member of the family 
rather than at parents. The counselor's relationships with the family 
differs from that of the social caseworker in that he does not repre 
sent an agency which can offer or withhold material assistance tO 
the family. Consequently, he must obtain recognition and accept 
ance of the problem which created the need for counseling by us¢ 
of his professional skills as a counselor. His role is that of obtaining 
pertinent information and interpreting it, or of providing informa- 
tion which may be helpful in leading the adult to a solution with 
whatever interpretation is needed. He avoids passing judgment lest 
he lead the adult to terminate the counseling relationship. 

The problems which fall into the home and family category often 
involve two or more members of the family. Not infrequently the 
contact with the counselor originates through a son or daughter in 
the high school. He may, in some cases, find himself in the position 
of counseling father, mother, and son or daughter at different time 
in an attempt to bring them closer together on some difference which 
has created or aggravated the central problem. Again, he may counse 
with a parent for the purpose of gaining understanding and accept 
ance of the fact that a son or daughter cannot, or should not, plan 
for a particular occupational field, enroll in a given curriculum) 
enter a college selected by the parent, or make some other u™ 
realizable plan. 

Problems involving the pupil are much less difficult for the cou™ 
selor than are those concerned with individual adult adjustment. 
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Particularly difficult are problems related to marital adjustments. 
Similarly, disagreements among parents with respect to the plans 
or behavior of a son or daughter are likely to place the counselor in 
the position of appearing to be biased if the evidence supports one 
parent or the other. In any event, the counselor must present and 
interpret whatever evidence bears upon the problem as objectively 
as possible. Adults will usually appreciate and respect his objective 
Position once the problem has been solved or mitigated. 

Dealing with adult problems places an urgent demand upon the 
counselor to locate and make appropriate use of community agencies, 
Organizations, and individuals competent to deal with situations 
which are beyond the competence and facilities of the high-school 
Counselor. An outstanding virtue in any counselor is his ability and 
willingness to recognize and admit his own professional limitations. 

en he reaches the point at which he recognizes his inability to 
lead the individual further toward a solution to his problem, he 
Selects the appropriate resource in the community and urges the 
adult to utilize its services. These resources are indispensable in 
Meeting adult problems, and in no problem areas are they more so 
than in those of home and family living and mental and physical 
health, In adult counseling it is axiomatic that the counselor’s effec- 
tiveness is limited more by the services available through resource 
agencies than by his own professional skills. The important con- 
Sideration is that he be conversant with the nature of the services 
nel in the community and that he have established a coopera- 
iia. relationship with each which assures him of needed 

nce with perplexing adult and family problems. 


Counseling Adults with Job Adjustment Problems 
Counselors, teachers, and administrators are constantly reminded 
i Many of the problems of pupils stem from difficulties related to 
‘hg situations of one or both parents. Parents, particularly the 
a €r, encounter difficulties arising out of seasonal employment, 
a ee, uate income, or faulty family budgeting which et in = 
lem į ment of pupils to the school situation. Occasionally tl e prob- 
S brought to the counselor by the pupil or parents. His task is 


fa 
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to help evaluate the factors which contribute to family dissatisfac- 
tion in the hope that some solution may grow out of the combined 
efforts and planning of the family. 

Job adjustment problems of the family head are particularly acute 
at three different stages in his life. The first occurs when the young 
worker is attempting to adjust to a satisfactory work situation at 
the time he enters fulltime employment, which frequently occurs 
about the time he is married. Though at this stage he may move — 
from job to job, he is less likely to consider a succession of jobs as 
undesirable as he may later. Even so, the young worker often recalls 
the discussions he had with his counselor about job selection and 
adjustment and seeks assistance with respect to his occupational 
progress. The rapid changes which occur in job opportunities and 
requirements in the labor market in general demand that the coun- 
selor be familiar with local labor market developments. The tendency 
of many counselors to devote their time and energies to the task 
of assisting pupils to plan for occupational life in the future leads 
them to neglect the task of keeping abreast of current occupationa 
trends. Consequently, they are often ill prepared to assist young 
workers to establish a long-term plan calculated to equip them to 
plan for and achieve satisfactory progress in occupational opportut’ | 
ities best suited to their interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

The second stage at which adults need assistance in occupational 
planning is when they reach the middle years and find themselves 
either unsuited to their respective occupational area and desire t° 
consider the possibility of making a change, or, when they suddenly 
realize that their children are no longer dependent upon them am 
that they can now plan to “get out of a job they have always dis- 
liked” and seek something more to their liking. Counseling wit? 
problems of either kind is difficult. The counselor is faced with the 
task of evaluating the pertinent factors inherent in either situatio™ 
In the former, he may need to gather extensive information CO™ 
cerning the adult’s past work history, his aptitudes and abilities 
measured interests, family circumstances which might indicate that 
job shifting is or is not undesirable, conditions of health whic! 
might have a bearing on changing occupations—particularly if his 
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present occupation is one in which an existing health difficulty offers 
little or no handicap—the level of skill he has developed in his 
present job, and, perhaps, a variety of other information for which 
a need is suggested as the counseling relationship develops. Regard- 
less of the reason given by the adult for desiring to change jobs, the 
counselor must proceed in a thorough manner to gather information 
from all available sources, including present and former employers, 
close friends, family, and any others which may cast some light upon 
the reasons for the change and the desirability of making it. The 
counselor should bear in mind that changing occupations in middle 
or later life may have serious implications for an adult and that the 
responsibility for serving in the capacity of counselor in this con- 
Nection is a serious one. On the other hand such changes in one’s 
Occupation are not always undesirable. Many persons whose occu- 
pational success has been mediocre in earlier years have achieved 
distinction in a new occupation in later life. The counselor needs 
to be familiar with common pitfalls associated with a change of 
Occupations in middle or later years. Not infrequently adults seek 
to make radical changes to get completely away from the factors 
*ssociated with previous occupational experience. Usually the skills 
developed in years of occupational experience, if they are at all of 
a relatively high order, may be utilized effectively in any change 
°f occupation. The experience with veterans who sought to make a 
complete break with former occupations was generally disappointing. 
For example, the urge to own and operate one’s own small business 
aS proved disastrous to. innumerable persons. The counselor must 
rely upon past experience in addition to information which he can 
8ather in individual cases if he is to be fully effective as a counselor 
°F adults whose interests are in the direction of changing occupa 
tional fields, : 
„ ô third point at which adults seek assistance with respect to i 
i When they near the age of retirement or when they suffer a il- 
ities common to the later years which make it desirable for them 
to change iobs. In the latter instance, the counselor needs to be 
amilia: H ies d skill requirements of jobs 
i t with the physical, mental, an ars. Thik 
€ communi - availability to older workers. 1 houg 
munity and their availa ty 
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job changes are sought at this point for obvious reasons, the coun- 
selor should obtain pertinent information concerning the worker's 
past experience, physical and mental health, special skills he may 
have which may lend direction to the task of selecting a new occupa- 
tion, and other information which may be helpful in the counseling 
process. p 

Workers who are at or near the point of compulsory retirement 
may often seek the counselor’s aid in planning for continued em- 
ployment in a new job. The factors to be taken into account in this 
instance are little different from those inherent in job changing by 
older workers for other reasons. The counselor does need to be 
aware of a mental attitude which often accompanies compulsory 
retirement for older workers. Often they are insistent that retirement 
for them is an injustice, that their employer owes it to them to 
continue them on the payroll for reasons of long years of valuable 
service and the fact that they consider themselves to be as efficient 
and productive as they were as young workers, The counselor must 
recognize that both the worker and the employer have sound argu- 
ments for their divergent viewpoints concerning some satisfactory 
and useful activity or employment in a new setting. Such community 
resources as public employment offices, vocational rehabilitation 
services, or others interested in the employment, training, and 
adjustment of workers may offer aid with the problem. 


Mental and Physical Health Problems 


In counseling adults with mental and physical health problems 
the counselor stands in need of good working relationships with 
service agencies prepared to handle problems of health. Certainly 
the counselor should not be expected to attempt to deal extensively 
with problems which grow out of deep-seated emotional disturbances- 
Neither should he assume any position other than that of referral 
agent in instances of physical health difficulties, 

Some adult problems in the general area of mental health may 
be only temporary emotional disturbances growing out of home 
conditions, social aspirations, or some personal ambition or disap’ 
pointment. In such cases the counselor may be able to do an effective 
job of counseling to the point of removing the disturbing factors 
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from z 
oe of the adult, Parents sometimes develop emotional 
A secs ce meer between the ambitions or behavior of an 
aoe nr aughter and their desires with respect to that 
west ma n In one such instance, a father became deeply 
A aac al reh of his son, a high-school junior, to arrive at 
“eive the boy = of an occupation. He insisted that the counselor 
do.” By fon. vet aptitude tests that will tell him what he should 
dak ha hed ing patiently with the father, the counselor learned 
Gieccal eee ae from job to job all of his working life and was 
e « a fear that his son might do likewise. In another 
had ee her expressed repeated concern that her daughter 
Rive, Over 4 her senior year without having held a major class 
tad beana period of time the counselor learned that the mother 
and looked nig im student leader in high school and college 
thine of a f pon her daughter s failure in this connection as some- 
Bie nec amily disaster. While problems of the kinds described 
ful ote ay serious ones, they are worthy of the counselor’s care- 
of less con n. Their discomforting efect upon the parent may be 
sequence than their effect upon the pupil’s adjustment 


an and school. 
adults es counselors in most schools a 
is ample ice than parents whose sons OF 
Vast a Pia that many are in nee 
entirely 1 er of private guidance agen 
for the eputable, attests to the fact th 
Under aie of a counselor. Unfort! 
“ms, pa Aes that tests are available w 
ave oe ticularly if they are related to job Th 
With pci relatively little in the direction of acquainting adults 
Might off work of the counselor and possible services which he 
accepted er them. The extent to which the public schools have 
Soon q responsibility for adult education indicates that they may 
© likewise in the important atea of counseling. 
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plans, and adjustments related to the educational, occupational, 
and personal-social areas of living. The position of the school as a 
community agency concerned with the development of useful and 
well adjusted citizens emphasizes its responsibility for offering its 
services to adults as well as to children and youth. It is entirely 
conceivable that once the individual leaves the sheltered atmosphere 
of the school he stands in greater need of counseling and its related 
services than ever before. At that time he no longer has within 
easy reach the resources for objectively analyzing his strengths and 
limitations, assistance in understanding and meeting problems re- 
lated to personal adjustment, and encouragement and assistance in 
anticipating and planning for his needs of the future. Maturity is 
usually accompanied by increased responsibilities as a citizen, as 4 
spouse and parent, and as a self-directed individual. He must make 
a continuous round of adjustments to new experiences: separation 
from the family circle, marriage, parenthood, earning a living, 
getting along with an ever increasing circle of friends, acquaintances, 
and fellow-workers. Many of these effective factors place him in 
need of advice and counsel. 

The concept of the community school will remain in the abstract 
until such a time as the school thrusts its services upon adults and 
families within its geographical area of service. It is not enough that 
the school provide instructional services for adults; these services 
which contribute to the continuous process of individual adjust- 
ment are needed by many adults. One can only speculate on the 
extent to which those services would be utilized if the schools should 
make it a point to acquaint adults in the community with their 
nature, purposes, and availability. This writer knows of no school 
which sets aside counseling time for adults and makes the same 
effort to acquaint the community with that service that it does in 
familiarizing in-school youth with that service. Until some such 
provision is made for counseling adults, they will continue to face 
their problems alone. For most the nearest counseling facility is 
available in a distant city where they must often pay much more 
than the service is worth. This service should be available to them 
at a distance no greater than the nearest high school. 
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Community Cooperation in Adult Counseling 

Though it is not expected that the schools can meet all of the 
needs and problems of adults in which the counseling service may 
play a part, the responsibility for initiating and coordinating those 
Services belongs to them. In many respects the counseling service 
May act only as a facilitating agency with other community agencies 
Participating in the adjustment of the individual. To be sure, the 
School cannot provide jobs for adult workers, nor can it provide 
mental and physical health services, financial aid, or other of the 
elements which may be needed in aiding the adjustment process for 
Some individuals. 

Among the organizations and agencies which might be 
Cooperate with the school in developing an adequate adjustment serv- 
Ice are clubs and organizations devoted to civic activities, medical and 
health problems, employment needs, and others. In addition to pro- 
Vision for counseling services, the school needs to enlist the coopera- 
tion of these groups to provide resources for meeting a wide range of 
adjustment needs. Some adults may need assistance of other kinds 
than simply counseling and when such assistance is indicated the 
Counseling process is ineffective unless they are available. A great 
deal more can be accomplished cooperatively through a plan for a 
Centralized agency; in this case the school, which has working rela- 
tionships with a wide range of referral organizations and agencies 
offering a variety of services: designed to facilitate the adjustment 
Process, 

Since many schools have occasion to counsel with pupils and 
Parents, this relationship might serve as a starting point for extend- 
ng Counseling services to other adults. As problems arise which 
dicate a need for services which cannot be provided by the school, 

© counselor should seek out the appropriate community agency 


S a cooperating resource. Such a beginning will gradually expand 
nto a comprehensive adjustment agency made up of the school 
if the school 


MS . 
Sa all available resource groups in the community, 
S$ intelligent and vigorous leadership to it. 
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Information Needed in Adult Counseling 


Though the types of information needed about adult counselees 
at any given time will be conditioned by the nature and intensity 
of the problem at hand, a few categories of gencrally useful informa- 
tion may be suggested. 

1. Home and family data are essential to an understanding of the 
circumstances in the home and family which bear upon the adult’s 
need or problem. For example, the number of children, their ages, 
ages of the parents, and whether there are other dependents in the 
home may have a bearing upon the desire of the bread winner to 
change occupations. Though the job change may be desirable and 
logical from the viewpoint of the worker, it may require that he 
accept less pay than in his present job, at least for a while. If the 
family is in straitened circumstances with the present larger income, 
they might find themselves in disastrous economic circumstances as 4 
result of the job change. So, in this case the counselor would need to 
point out this probable condition as an undesirable feature of the 
proposed job change. 

2. The health of the adult counselee and that of family members 
should be recorded by the counselor. In the matter of job change, 
the health of the worker might suggest that his present job is better 
suited to a worker with a heart difficulty, for example, than another 
desired job would be. Again, unsatisfactory health conditions in the 
home might point to the undesirability of the travel which would 
be required of the worker in another job. The numerous other 
probable implications of health information suggest the importance 
of including it among the other data concerning the counselce. 

3. An account of previous work experience will usually be 
helpful in counseling with an adult who proposes to change jobs. 
Other things being equal, any work skills which the individual may 
have developed should be respected in planning for a new job. Lack 
of any such skills might indicate that the worker’s present job is as 
desirable from many standpoints as any other he might be able 
to obtain. 

4. Any special aptitudes or dominant interests which the adult 
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may have will be helpful to the counselor, particularly if the problem 
relates to job adjustment or readjustment. Though interest inven- 
tories and special aptitude tests may be used to some advantage with 
young workers, they are apt to be less helpful with older persons. 
Careful examination of the adult’s past activities, both vocational 
and avocational, and his interests as indicated by participation in 
such activities will usually provide clues to abiding interests and 
Special abilities. 

5. Some information concerning the socio-economic status of the 
adult and the family may sometimes be needed. Any plan which 
involves further education or training must usually provide for 
sufficient income to bear its cost. Or if, as suggested in an earlier 
example, the counselee desires to follow a plan designed to bring 
about adjustment to a new job which provides a lower income for an 
extended period of time, he will need to take family needs into 
account as he considered the financial implications of the problem. 

These suggested types of information concerning the individual 
may need to be supplemented with others in helping adults with 
Problems other than those concerned with job adjustment. Problems 
relating to family adjustments often require th : 
Understand a great deal about relationships between individual 
members of the family; emotional difficulties may present a need for 
Information concerning past experiences of the adult which may 
nave a bearing upon present emotional instability; other types of 
Problems may demand that the counselor seek other information 
Which will provide him with a better understanding of the-individual 


as . : 
he works in the counseling process. 


at the counselor 


Information Needed by Adults in the Counseling Process 

Often the adult who seeks help from the counselor may need 
assistance only in obtaining information concerning 2 proposed 
Course of action. Consequently, the counselor must be prepared to 
Meet this need. Since a sizeable portion of the problems of adults 
‘Ought to the counselor relate to occupational adjustment, use of 
ame time, and the need for specialized services available through 
operating community agencies, the counselor will need informa- 
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tion in all of these areas. He should be thoroughly familiar with the 
services provided by cooperating agencies, any conditions which 
must be met by adults in obtaining those services, the precise nature 
of all available services, and other details surrounding referrals to 
those agencies. He needs to be familiar with other than service 
agencies, particularly recreational and leisure time facilities, organ- 
izations interested in problems of aging, and others whose services 
may be needed by both young and older adults. 

One of the primary needs with respect to information helpful in 
counseling is a knowledge of the local labor market, existing occupa- 
tional opportunities for adults and the training requirements de- 
manded of workers. The magnitude of this task is accentuated by 
constantly changing processes and worker requirements in business 
and industry. The counselor will find public employment agencies 
helpful in providing current information concerning work oppor- 
tunities and requirements. In communities where no such agencies 
exist, the counselor will need to maintain contact with major em- 
ployers in the community. 


Adult Counseling as a Cooperative Service 


The need for school leadership and community cooperation in 
providing counseling services for adults has been mentioned. The 
cooperative plan must be definitive in character and must be one 
which involves more than a casual relationship between individuals. 
That is to say, a casual arrangement between the counselor and 
individual agency heads is not sufficient. The working relationship 
should be established through the controlling boards of the agencies 
involved, i.e., the board of education and the executive bodies of 
each cooperating agency. In the absence of an explicit cooperative 
working relationship which includes essential policies and procedures, 
the counselor may often find himself blocked by individual agency 
practices and policies which prevent implementing the results of 
counseling in some cases. The counselor must be assured that 
referral procedure and subsequent dealing with adults referred wil 
bear a reasonable degree of uniformity in each case. Unstable policies 


and procedures will hinder the operation of both counseling and 


referral. 
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CHAPTER 9 


EVALUATING THE COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


THE CONCEPT of evaluation when applied to the 
counseling service assumes that it is offered as a planned educational 
service which has certain definable objectives and that efforts to 
attain those objectives are carried forward in some schematic manner. 
One of the primary weaknesses of incidental counseling is that no 
provision is made for continuous appraisal of its effectiveness. The 
assumption sometimes made that every teacher is a counselor with- 
out respect to whether he possesses suitable personal characteristics, 
a real interest in the counseling function, and adequate professional 
training for it is likely to be accompanied by an equally fallacious 
assumption that the results of counseling will be so obvious as to 
make evaluation simple, or that counseling is universally accepted 
as an essential educational service and, therefore, does not need to 
be evaluated. Though the difficulties inherent in appraising the 
results of counseling are readily apparent to the reader, this inescap- 
able fact does not obviate the need for employing such appraisal 
methods as are available and striving continuously to develop more 
effective ones. 

This chapter is concerned primarily with methods of evaluation 
which can be employed in most secondary schools. While a review 
of the literature with particular respect to attempts at evaluation 
by specialists in appraisal methods might be of interest to some 
readers, it is hoped that some suggestions related to appraisal of 
counseling effectiveness on the part of the school staff will be of 
greater interest. 


Some Objectives of Counseling 


While the major objectives of counseling may vary from one school 
to another and, for that matter, from one counseling situation to 
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another, any counseling service should be concerned with the edu- 
cational, occupational, and personal-social needs of all pupils whom 
ìt serves. A general objective of the counseling function may be said 
to be that of assisting and encouraging counselees to make appropri- 
ate choices, plans, and adjustments. Such a general objective does, 
of Course, encompass a multiplicity of specific objectives. In a dis- 
cussion of some of the detailed objectives of counseling, William- 
son Says: 


That part of modern education referred to as counseling is one of the 
Personalized and individualized processes designed to aid the individual 
to learn school subject matter, citizenship traits, social and personal 
values and habits, and all the other habits, skills, attitudes, and 
elicfs which go to make up a normally adjusting human being. Broadly 
Speaking, it is the function of counseling to assist the adolescent in high 
school and college to learn effective ways of identifying and then achiev- 
Ng desired and desirable goals, often in spite of certain obstacles to such 
raing. Counscling aids individuals to eliminate or to modify those 
disabilities which act as obstacles to learning, through the building up 
Of basic skills, including reading and social adjustment. Moreover, coun- 
ig helps to produce certain desirable motivational effects by aiding 

© individual to select personal goals which themselves act seal 
às facilitators of further learning. Such goals may be vocational, personal, 
“cial, ethical, or of any type which the individual desires to set as imme- 
late or remote objectives to be achieved through learning. In this sense, 
Counseling is as fundamental a technique of assisting the individual to 
achieve a style of living satisfying to him and congruent with his “Eo 
aS a citizen in a democracy as are the instructional techniques ra y 

€ teacher, in classroom and laboratory, to achieve stipulated academic 


OT educational goals in the field of knowledge.* 

Though it is desirable that the counseling service be planned and 
carried Out with a view to assisting counselees with a broad range 
: Problems, it does not follow that such will be the case in every 
. ool. Accordingly, the school must evaluate its counseling pih 
“aint the objectives which it has set up to achieve, whether t en 
lectives be comprehensive or highly restrictive. If, for examp : 
Counseling service in a vocational school is administratively 


“stablisheq chiefly for the purpose of assisting graduates to obtain 
1 


Com. S Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
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jobs, any attempt to evaluate the service should be directed toward 
discovering how effectively that major objective is being achieved. 
To be sure, one would find it impossible to evaluate the counseling 
service in any area in which it did not function. On the other hand, 
to find through evaluation that the counseling service in a particular 
school is functioning effectively in a narrowly conceived sphere of 
activity should not suggest that it is adequate with respect to breadth 
of service. The task of determining whether a particular counseling 
service offers a sufficiently broad range of appropriate services is not 
a function of evaluation in the sense that the term is employed here. 
Certainly an evaluation of any educational service is likely to 
uncover information which will be helpful in making pertinent 
judgments concerning its scope and adequacy; however, true evalua- 
tion should be an appraisal of achievement in relation to objectives. 
Not infrequently the evaluative process may bring to the point of 
articulation additional objectives which were not clearly perceived 
earlier and which may or may not have been met by a continuously 
developing counseling service. 


/ Difficulties Inherent in Evaluating the Counseling Service 


Counseling is perhaps the most difficult of all educational services 
to evaluate to the point that concrete evidence of its effectiveness 
is obtained. Certainly other guidance services lend themselves more 
readily and effectively to evaluative procedures. Since a major purpose 
of counseling is to influence the behavior of the counselee, it is often 
difficult to state emphatically that desirable modification of behavior 
patterns was, wholly or in part, a result of counseling. The process 
of assisting and encouraging pupils to make appropriate choices, 
plans, and adjustments is impinged upon by innumerable other 
influences which bear upon individual behavior. Motivation is 4 
strong influence in determining individual behavior, and its nature 
and origin are often abstruse. Again, modification of individual 
behavior patterns may often occur in accordance with the objectives 
of the counselor and yet may actually be the result of influences 
unknown to, or at least not created by, the counselor. Every attempt 
to appraise the effectiveness of counseling upon individuals must 
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be accompanied by an awareness of the inseparability of the counsel- 
ing process and a variety of attitudinal and environmental influences 
which affect behavior. 

Evaluation through use of control and experimental groups, a 
common experimental design in educational research, appears to be 
less effective when applied to counseling than when employed in 
other situations. Tyler says in this connection: 


Another puzzling problem had to do with the use of a control group with 
which the counseled group can be compared. It would seem, as in all 
Tesearch in which changes are to be assessed, that it would be important 
to make such a provision in one’s experimental design. Whatever our 
criterion, we know that changes occur in individuals in the absence of 
any identifiable influence that has been brought to bear on them. Unless 
changes produced by counseling are more marked than such spontaneous 
changes tend to be, we cannot be sure that it has been effective. For 
‘stance, in a high-school study, the fact that a group of seniors shows 


à higher level of adjustment than they showed a year earlier as 
the influence of 


Ky Practice, common in many research fields, > 
the control group with one member of the experim 
i S well here. We do not know how to match the pa I : 
®nal characteristic which may have a more important bearing on ou 
Particular problem than does any other trait. The obvious solution men 
he standpoint of methodology, to give counseling service to only a 
© applicants for it and use the other half as controls, 3s difficult to 


ed in a service agency. Investigators have solved pis poem in 
In ious ways, and most of ein Gon! are not altogether sati ry. 


with Cases it has been possible to compare the pes he s eae pei 

signif Ose of a program already in existence an u 

n vacance of features that have been added? 

Crofts 72 E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor. New 
o ne., 1953. pp. 273-274 
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In addition to differences in motivational characteristics, indi- 
viduals exhibit others which are either difficult to identify or to 
compare. In the use of evaluative methods, including the control 
group, a great many factors enter in to increase the difficulty of the 
task and to challenge its validity. Despite the obstacles inherent in 
an appraisal of the counseling process, the school has an obligation 
to carry forward in that direction using the skills, abilities, and 
interests of counselors, teachers, and administrators, Due to the fact 
that counseling results cannot be measured with precision equal to 
that with which academic learning can be, such methods as staff 
members are qualified to use should be employed in a continuous 
effort to evaluate and improve the counseling service. 


Some Fallacies in Counseling Evaluation 


The notion that the task of evaluating the counseling service 
invariably involves use of complex statistical procedures discourages 
some school staffs from initiating steps in that direction. Actually 
much appraisal data and information may be obtained and inter- 
preted with relatively little use of other than the simplest statistical 
formulae. Most of the suggestions for appraising the counseling 
service included in this chapter are those usable by any competent 
counselor and by many classroom teachers. 

Efforts to evaluate the counseling service through use of quantita- 
tive procedures have been generally unsuccessful. Such an approach 
to the problem appears to stem from confusion of the organizational 
pattern of the counseling service with its activities and objectives. 
A school which recently issued a report of an evaluation of the 
counseling service submitted as evidence of its virility such informa- 
tion as the total number of counselor-counselee interviews during 
the previous semester, the ratio of counselees to counselors, the ratio 
of the number of pupils to the total number of class periods released 
daily for counseling purposes, and plans for enlarging the service 
next year. While—everything else being equal—teleased time, coun 
seling interviews, and the amount of time available for counseling 
may speak well for the organizational aspects of the service, they 
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offer no objective evidence that counselees are profiting from coun- 
seling activities. 

Another erroneous notion encountered in secondary schools in 
connection with appraisal of the counseling service is one which - 
holds that indications which point to effective supporting services 
for counseling are evidence that counseling is equally effective. To 
be sure, adequate pupil records, informational services, placement 
and follow-up, orientation activities, and other guidance services 
which support counseling are essential to the effectiveness of that 
service. On the other hand, counseling is the most difficult of all 
guidance services to provide adequately and may be almost com- 
Pletely absent or ineffective in schools which provide its supporting 
Services in an adequate manner. While counseling is not likely 
to be notably effective in their absence, neither does their presence 
Offer evidence or assurance that it is effective. 

‘ Though trained and experienced counselors ar 
tive counseling, schools may, and sometimes -do, have competent 
Counseling staffs whose efforts are relatively ineffective. Unfortunately, 
this situation is not always the fault of the counselor. Some adminis- 
trators place the helpless counselor in the role of administrative 
assistant and keep him occupied with routine clerical duties, check- 
ing attendance, discipline, and other similar responsibilities which 
Places him in the anomalous position of being counselor by training 
and title, and the schools “handyman and chief mopper-upper” by 
administrative assignment. However, the failure of a qualified 
Counselor to be effective in his job may stem from other conditions 
Over which the counselor can exercise control. This is true in the 
ae of the counselor who fails to devote sufficient time and atten- 
tion to winning, deserving, and maintaining the support of teachers 
and other staff members. The counselor who regards himself as the 
T important functionary in the guidance program, who neglects 

make the counseling service of value to teachers, and who fails 

° give credit and take blame for the successes and failures of the 
Suidance program must assume responsibility for the ineffectiveness 


e essential to effec- 


of 
the counseling service. 
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SOME INDICATIONS OF EFFECTIVE 
COUNSELING 


Though the suggestions here concerning certain conditions which 
point to counseling results are not, in general, subject to expression 
in statistical terms, they are nevertheless indications that the coun- 
seling service enjoys a measure of success. Their greatest value lies 
in the fact that they are easily applied, an important consideration 
when one realizes that counselor time for the evaluative procedure 1s 
exceedingly limited in most schools. Moreover, some of the suggested 
evidences of effective counseling accrue from day to day with little 
or no effort on the part of the counselor. An examination of these 
evidences will serve to clarify this point. 


Desirable Changes in Counselee Behavior 


The changes in counselee behavior which indicate progress in 
individual growth and adjustment may often result, at least in part, 
from counseling. Especially is this true in certain cases in which the 
counselor works with the counselee to alleviate a problem or need 
and keeps in touch with him as he carries out a carefully formulated 
plan of action until his goal has been achieved. Some of the desirable 
changes which may be credited to the counseling service are: 

1. Improved school attendance 
2. Better study habits 
3. Increased level of scholastic achievement 
4. Fewer scholastic failures 
5. Fewer school-leavers before graduation 
6. Immediate employment of drop-outs 
7. Fewer changes in school subjects subsequent to initial selections 
8. Better and quicker occupational adjustment 
g. Educational and occupational planning more consistent with 
individual interests and aptitudes, and more realistic in terms 
of available job opportunities 
10. Better home, school, and community adjustments 
11. Increased demand for counseling services by former pupils and 


parents 
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In order to ascertain that any of these behavior changes has 
resulted from counseling, the search for the relationship must be 
on an individual basis. For example, a reduction in the number of 
school failures cannot be ascribed to counseling unless it can be 
shown that an appreciable number of individuals sought and received 
assistance from the counselor in connection with the problem. 
Neither can a gencral reduction in the number of drop-outs be asso- 
Ciated with counseling unless it can be shown that the service has 
given concerted attention to the problem and that a significant 
number of potential drop-outs have been counseled with a view to 
adjusting them to the school program—or it to them. Certainly any 
School in which a major percentage of the pupils have not utilized 
the counseling service should act with caution in ascribing desirable 
changes in pupil behavior to the counseling service. i 

In discussing observable indications of desirable changes in pupil 
behavior, this writer states: 


In considering these indicators of effectiveness, individuals and groups 


should be studied. The counselor's records should provide some helpful 
information in this connection. Case studies of individuals which reveal 
development of more desirable behavior patterns after being served by 

€ counselor offer evidence of the quality of guidance services. The 
Haft should be constantly on the alert for ways and means of evaluating 
= guidance program in terms of pupil behavior. In a real sense, evalua- 
ion stems from an attitude, a desire to do more effectively those things 
‘ Which the school does in serving the needs of pupils and of the com- 
munity 3 

Though none of the suggested desirable behavior changes are 
Considered to occur only as a result of counseling, there 1s little 
Aoubt that effective counseling can contribute materially to them. 

€ interaction of many attitudinal, environmental, and other fac- 


‘ors which influence the behavior patterns of the individual makes 


it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to say which operated most 


Prominently in prompting them. In any event, the counselor should 


© concerned with the kinds of behavior suggested here as having 
3 ; : a 
Yoru ean E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program (New 
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significance for the counselor and he should be alert for them as 
indications of unsatisfactory school adjustment. 


Pupil Use of the Counseling Service 


of pupils in the school often is an indication that it is serving coun- 
selees in a satisfactory manner. A basic assumption in this connection 
is that there exists a positive relationship between the demand for 
counseling services and their value to pupils. Consequently, pupils 
who have received valuable assistance from the counselor are likely 
to recommend him to their friends. A persistent increase in the num- 
ber of pupils who seek assistance through the counseling service may 
be a strong indication that it is functioning effectively. 

Since mere tabulation of the number of pupils seeking counseling 
may be misleading, other pertinent factors should be introduced 
in considering pupil use of the counseling service as a form of ap- 
praisal. An analysis of the nature of problems brought to the 
counselor, the extent to which counselees sought assistance more 
than once, the number of pupils who sought out the counselor at 
the suggestion of another counselee, and the percentage of pupil 
problems which probably would not have been met by a teacher 
or principal offer some indication of the role of the counseling 
service in the school. Of greater significance than any of these is 
an account of the percentage of counselees who have been followed 
up by the counselor to the point of determining that they have made 
such adjustments as would be expected to grow out of their respective 
experiences with the counseling service. 

Since this method of appraising the counseling service involves 
factors of a quantitative nature, it is essential that certain kinds of 
noncounseling activities be omitted from the study. It should be 
kept in mind that the major objective is to determine the worth 
of counseling to pupils as indicated by their voluntary use of the 
service; therefore, duties performed by the counselor not directly 
related to this objective should be ignored in such an appraisal 
procedure. In many schools counselors are obliged to carry on such 
inappropriate activities as checking attendance, performing routine 


Voluntary use of the counseling service by a significant percentage | 
| 
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clerical functions, handling discipline, and others which though 
probably essential, would be carried out in the absence of a counsel- 
ing service. These noncounseling activities should not be included 
in studying the functions of the counseling service as it related to 
the needs of pupils. 

By the same token, services to pupils which would be available 
elsewhere in the school if not performed by the counseling service 
should be excluded in analyzing its worth-while functions. This 
Writer, in discussing pupil use of the counseling service as information 
useful in making evaluative judgments concerning it, says: 


Since this method of evaluation depends primarily upon the number 
of Pupils who seek counscling in relation to the total number to whom 
the service is available, certain safeguards must be established to assure 
Steatest possible reliability. Pupils who seek routine information known 
n them to be available through other sources, those who seek the coun- 

or’s companionship rather than his assistance, and those who consist- 
Siy lean upon the counselor rather than becoming increasingly self- 
PEcetiye should be disregarded in measuring the extent to which the 
Ounseling service is voluntarily used by pupils.* 


Though this method of evaluating the counseling service has 


Certain obvious limitations, when coupled with other appraisal pro- 
sedures it may make a valuable contribution to the over-all process. 


Tt has the advantage of simplicity and requires less of the counselor's 
g control group procedure, 


ti S 
a, than does, say, the time-consumin, 
ich may have little or no greater validity. 


Appraisal through Pupil Opinions 


eapeneh it might appear that the p 
im of the counseling service shoul 
Made use of it, numerous obstacles exi me 
evaluation a difficult one to employ with desirable reliability. 
ough some pupils will express sincere opinions concerning the 


Se l c 
‘vice, many are hesitant to be critical of it for reasons of courtesy 
rue if opinions are 


Or . . 
so fear of being offensive. Particularly is this t 
ght by the counselor through an interview. Some counselors re- 


roper source from which ap- 


d emanate is the pupil who 
st to make this method 
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port that drop-outs tend to be quite frank in their appraisal of the 
school program, including counseling and other guidance services. 

Some schools have used the questionnaire technique with pupils 
as a means of gathering opinions concerning the value of counseling 
services. This plan will usually elicit more straightforward replies 
to questions if pupils are permitted to respond anonymously. Embrec* 
employed the questionnaire technique in four high schools with 
satisfactory results. His purposes were chiefly to determine the 
attitudes of pupils toward the counseling service and to find out the 
degree to which they were familiar with it. Some of the questions 
included were: 


Do you know who your counselor is? Response items: (a) No one has 
told me who my counselor is (b) Know counsclor from list only (c) 
Know my counselor through an interview (d) Comments 


Do you feel that the counselor or adviser is interested and understands 
you and your problems? Response items: (a) No interest (b) Has shown 
some interest (c) Has shown much interest (d) Might be interested if 
we were acquainted 


With which of the following people would you feel free to discuss 4 
personal matter? Response items: (a) Counselor (b) Teachers (c) 
Principal or superintendent (d) Others 

Do you know how counselors are supposed to help you? Response items: 


(a) Know nothing about it (b) Know little about it (c) Understand 
how they can help me (d) Comments 


These questions serve to evaluate the success of the school in 
familiarizing pupils with the purposes of the counseling service, 
pupil’s appraisal of the counselor as a person interested in their needs 
and problems, and whether pupils preferred to discuss their problems 
with the counselor rather than with other staff members. Embree 
included other questions designed to discover the areas in which 
pupils felt a need for counseling related to educational, occupa- 
tional, and personal-social plans and adjustments. ; 

Questionnaires employed for the purpose of obtaining pupil 

ö Arnold W. Embree, “An Evaluative Study of the Guidance Program.” 


Guidance Consultant, St. Clair River Area Community Schools, St. Clair, 
Michigan. The complete form is included in Appendix. 
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opinions concerning the counseling service must be prepared with 
a great deal of care. Items included should be stated with sufficient 
explanation and clarity so that all respondents will place the same 
interpretation upon them. Questions should avoid presenting pupils 
with an opportunity to evaluate the work of any individual counselor 
or other staff member. Response items should be graded in degrees 
of affirmative and negative intensity in the manner of a graphic 
tating scale if the replies are to be discriminating. Lengthy essay- 
type replies are difficult to tabulate and may result in lack of a 
Significant consensus to provide data helpful in appraising the 
Counseling service. Questionnaires designed to obtain pupil opinions 
Concerning the effectiveness of the counseling service should be 
tested by way of a “trial run,” i.e by interviewing a representative 
Stoup of pupils using the questionnaire in a controlled interview 
Situation to determine its clarity, conciseness and general adequacy 
with respect to responses. Such an experience will suggest needed 
changes in the framing of items, length, and general applicability 
So far as purposes are concerned. The reader is invited to bear in 
mind the difficulties inherent in preparing items included in any 
questionnaire which is to be filled out in the absence of the persons 
who constructed it. Therefore, the most productive procedure for 
determining its reliability is to give it a try with a representative 
Stoup of those persons who are to respond to it. 


Appraisal by Teachers 

_ Appraisal of the counseling service by teachers may be obtained 
m Several different ways. Though direct inquiries to teachers de- 
Signed to reveal their appraisal of the service has some distinct 
imitations, some helpful information may be obtained through use 
OF this approach. Embree® used the controlled technique to get the 
teacher's appraisal of the functions of the counseling service and 
“le extent to which the counselor had worked with teachers. He 
Interviewed elementary and high-school teachers to study their 
attitudes toward counseling, with particular respect to whether they 
eit the counselor had helped them to understand their pupils better, 
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provide them with necessary information concerning their educational, 
occupational, and personal-social needs and problems. An indication 
of their positive appraisal of the counseling service was inherent in 
the feeling that they believed the counselors knew their counselees 
well, that they had an effective working relationship with them, 
and that pupils, in general, felt free to discuss their personal prob- 
lems with the counselor. A further indication of their appraisal of 
the counseling service was the fact that almost without exception 
teachers had referred pupils to the counselor for assistance. 

The opinions of teachers concerning the value of the counseling 
service may be obtained, as in the case of pupils, by questionnaires 
submitted directly. In general, cautions similar to those exercised 
in preparing an evaluative questionnaire for pupils should be 
exercised in the teacher questionnaire. A major difference in this 
instance should be that the questionnaire be designed to appraise 
teacher attitudes and experiences with respect to service they have 
received from the counselor. Not infrequently the counselor devotes a 
disproportionate fraction of his time to counseling with pupils and 
telated activities and overlooks the important function of assisting 
teachers to understand their pupils better. Actually the task of 
assisting teachers to interpret pupil information which has a bearing 
upon the teaching function is often of greater value in gaining 
acceptance for and cooperation with the counseling service than 
does counseling with pupils. Once teachers have come to accept 
the counseling service as one directed at the problem of pupil plan- 
ning and adjustment, their cooperation in developing and operating 
supporting services is likely to make the difference between a good 
and bad or a good and mediocre counseling service. 

The statement above that the teacher questionnaire should be 
designed to obtain teacher opinions concerning the value of assistance 
obtained by them from the counselor should be expanded in one 
particular. Such a questionnaire should seek, also, their appraisal of 
the worth of counseling to pupils. Though some teachers may make a 
point of reporting to the counselor individual instances in which 
pupils have received needed assistance through counseling, a cross 
section of opinion can be obtained only through the controlled 
interview or questionnaire technique applied to the entire staff, of 
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a representative random sample. Certainly the evaluative judgments 
of teachers concerning the role of the counseling service in improved 
Pupil planning and adjustment is of no less importance than are 
their opinions with respect to its value to them as teachers. 

Rothney and Roens? report use of a scale developed for the purpose 
of gathering teacher opinions related to the importance of counseling 
as a function of the schools. The scale is reproduced below. 


A SCALE OF TEACHER OPINIONS 
ABOUT COUNSELING 


In the following section, please consider the term counseling in its 


broad sense as practiced in our school. 
Below each statement are five choices. Underline the word beneath 


each statement which best expresses your opinion. Please answer 
each item. Greater consideration will be given to signed than to 


Unsigned reports. 
- Counseling has an important place in public secondary schools. 
gree 


Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
Every public secondary school should provide adequate counseling 
Services. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
3- The counseling of students is entirely a function of the home and 
not the school. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Di 
4 Counseling is good in theory but it is ineffective in 
therefore, does not belong in the schools. i 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
5- Ounseling in schools is a “fad” which will disappear soon. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
Tests used by counselors can determine better than anything else a 
Student’s interests and potentialities. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree | 
j Tests are valuable as aids to counselors in helping a stu 
mine his interests and potentialities. : 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
n actual practice, tests have no value in counseling except for re- 


Search purposes. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided D: 


7 
John W, M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling the I 


the fork: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949)» pp- 304-3° 
ryden Press. Reprinted by special permission. 


sagree Strongly disagree 
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Strongly disagree 
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9. Counseling of pupils is so important that it is justifiable to take 
pupils out of recitations for it. ; 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

1o. Counseling should be done only before or after school hours. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

11. Students should be counseled only during their free periods. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 


The items below pertain to counseling in this school. Please 
check the column after each statement which most closely agrees 
with your experience. 


At least 
once a 


a 
3 
1. How often have you asked the 
counselors for help about individ- 
uals in your classes? E 

2. How often has that help been 
effective? 

3. How often have the counselors 
brought to your attention individ- 
uals in your classes who needed 
special help? 

4. How often have you found such 
suggestions helpful? —— 

5. How often have you asked for 
suggestions from the counselors 
about general problems related to 
your class work? 

6. If you have received suggestions 
how often have they been valuable 
to you? Dan Sey a 

7. How often have the counselors 
brought you any suggestions about 
your personal problems? = 

8. If they have done so, how often 
have those suggestions seemed 


worth while? Se S N, 


Comments: 
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The above scale suggests some of the areas which might be 
explored with respect to teacher opinions related to the counseling 
service, The reader will recognize the need for adapting such an 
istrument to conditions in any given school. Such a questionnaire 
might well be expanded to obtain teacher opinions concerning other 
counselor functions of equal or greater significance than those in- 
cluded here. If the entire staff has participated in the development 
of the counseling service and its related activities, some of the ques- 
tions included in the Rothney and Roens questionnaire would serve 
a less useful purpose. The questions related to the use and value of 
tests, for example, might be superfluous in a school in which the 
over-all plan for using standardized tests was developed as a coopera- 
tive venture of the staff, especially if, as occurs in many schools, a 
Staff committee kept the testing plan under continuous study. This 
example serves only to point to the necessity for adapting a teacher 
Opinion questionnaire to the specific purpose of obtaining staff 
Teactions pertinent to the needs of a particular school—that teacher 
evaluation of the counseling service should be based upon the con- 
ditioning of the staff with respect to counseling and its supporting 
Services, 


Evaluation through Parent Opinions 


One of the major difficulties in most schools in getting parent 
Opinions concerning counseling and its related services stems from 
failure of the counselor and principal to acquaint them with the 
Purposes and services inherent in that aspect of the educational 
program, Questionnaires and other similar instruments employed 
n obtaining teacher and pupil appraisal are usually less practicable 
Or use with parents. Consequently, a major portion of parent te- 


acti E 
tion to the counseling service comes through spontaneous com 


Ments telayed by pupils, teachers, the principal, or occasionally by 
nts are usually too 


a themselves. Though opinions of parents @ hs 
quent and often likely to be based upon superficial contact wit 
ig ee service to be accepted alone as adequate pee 
a ence, they contribute to the mass of other evidence which when 
Cn together is likely to point to the effectiveness Ot weakness of 
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the counseling service. That favorable parent reaction to the counsel- 
ing service is difficult to evaluate as evidence of counseling effective- 
ness is obvious; on the other hand, such reaction has an intrinsic 
value far beyond its weight as objective evidence of that effectiveness. 
Community support for the guidance program is essential to the 
continued operation of all of its services. 


Referrals from Professional Community Agencies as Evaluation 


Though not amenable to statistical validation, an acceptable 
source of community evaluation of the counseling service is the 
extent to which personnel, social work, and clinical agencies accept 
the school counselor and, consequently, the counseling service. The 
chief indication of this acceptance comes from referrals to the 
counseling service of clients by community agencies whose personnel 
are competent to evaluate the achievements and competencies of 
the school counselor. 

Another aspect of community appraisal is that in which profes- 
sional community agencies and business and industrial establishments 
request the services of the school counselor, Not infrequently the 
counselor’s assistance is sought in planning and evaluating personnel 
programs and procedures. Certainly such requests are an indication 
of the professional esteem in which competent community sources 
hold the counselor and his work. They should be regarded by school 
administrators, teachers, and counselors as an expression of con- 
fidence of the counseling service as an integral part of the total 
educational program. Though they are not to be regarded as evaluative 
expressions, per se, they should be taken into account in arriving at 
judgments concerning the effectiveness of the counseling service 
and its related guidance activities, 


SOME SUGGESTED APPRAISAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Though procedures and instruments for evaluating the counseling 
service are admittedly limited, the need for appraisal of the function 
of counseling as an essential educational function demands that every 
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potential procedure and instrument be utilized. The human element 
involved in the counseling process contributes little to the evaluation 
enigma. Perhaps the one factor which would add most to progress 
in evaluating counseling is greater insight into the causes, nature of, 
and origins of motivation. Unfortunately, little is known about 
these aspects of that internal process which drives one individual 
to react assiduously to the counseling process while another, though 
having many characteristics in common, reacts negatively or not at 
all. One of the factors which has stood in the way of the development 
of counseling as a profession, or perhaps as a science, is the human 
equation, Human behavior is not, and will never be, stereotyped to 
the extent that the counselor can confidently expect individuals with 
innumerable similarities in personal characteristics or experience to 
Meet an identical situation in a like or similar manner. Nevertheless, 
the need for working toward the goal of accumulated experience in 
the matter of evaluating counseling which may eventually give it 
Support remains pressing. It is with such a challenge in mind that this 
chapter is written, Concomitant with the challenge is a conviction 
ti at whatever progress is made in the direction of productive evalua- 
tion must eventually come from practicing counselors. No amount 
Of Pure research couched in terms and techniques above the level of 
professional skill of secondary-school counselors is likely to filter 
down to the locale in which the counseling process is a daily one. 
t is imperative that those who perform the counseling function 


continuously seek more effective ways of evaluating their activities 


3S counselors. The present paucity of satisfactory ways of evaluating 


the results of counseling must rest heavily upon those who claim the 
pointing out that 


title of counselor. To answer the challenge by P > 

teachers are not required to defend their respective subject-matter 
areas serves no useful purpose; the need is for better ways of apprais- 
38 the positive values of counseling and that need can be met only 


y developing those ways. 


App raisal of Counseling through Follow-Up Procedures 


Follow-up as an evaluative technique embraces two distinct Kinds 
re follow-up studies of 


activ; 
Ctivity. The most common of these a 
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former pupils through use of questionnaires or controlled interviews. 
In the case of the former, questionnaires designed to evaluate the 
school program contain items directed specifically at counseling and 
its related services. The assumption in using this technique is that 
former pupils will have had experiences and will have achieved a 
sufficient degree of maturity to pass judgment on the value of 
counseling as it served, or failed to serve, their needs as high-school 
pupils. Many follow-up studies of graduates and drop-outs made in 
recent years have included questions relating to the efficacy of the 
counseling service, and some have been sufficiently persistent and 
revealing to point the way to desirable changes with respect to 
counseling. Some of those studies reviewed by this writer have 
pointed to a need for more counseling time, more effective counselors, 
more information about pupils of the sort that leads to greater 
self-understanding, and more information available to counselors 
related to occupational and educational opportunities and require- 
ments of the kinds that facilitate individual post-school planning. 
The second type of follow-up activity is that in which the coun- 
selor follows through to ascertain the effects of counseling upon 
counselees still in school. An accumulation of information relating 
to counselees who have arrived at a course of action as a result of 
counseling and then have carried out that plan with resultant satis- 
factory plans or adjustments is imperative to counseling evaluation. 
If an important objective of counseling is to assist pupils to achieve 
a greater degree of satisfaction and adjustment, the counselor can 
only assume that objective has been achieved in the absence of 
evidence that some individuals have achieved it. The counselee who 
reacts to the counselor's interpretation of test results which indicate 
that his occupational goal is beyond the likelihood of achievement 
by shifting to a realistic goal should be kept within the sights of the 
counselor to ascertain specifically what he does about it. Verbalized 
counselee plans and action with respect to those plans may often 
differ. It is the responsibility of the counselor to determine in indi- 
vidual cases the extent to which counselee adjustments actually 
materialize in situations which suggest a need for those adjustments. 
To do so serves the dual purpose of offering further assistance to the 
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| counselee and providing the counselor with information concerning 
his own competence in assisting pupils to make satisfactory choices, 
plans, and adjustments. Though helping pupils to plan is an impor- 
tant function of the counselor, he must recognize that planning, 
however realistic, is of little value if the counselee fails to see it 
through. 


Appraising Counseling through Pupil Problem Inventories 


Pupil problem check lists serve the important purpose of providing 
|, a problem census, especially concerning those problems with which 
the counseling service might offer. assistance to individuals. Instru- 
ments of this kind may be used in accordance with two patterns. 
The tendency in many schools is to use them to discover the nature 
and intensity of pupil problems of an educational, occupational, and 
Personal-social nature with the expectation that the counseling serv- 
ice will concentrate on those problems which appear with greatest 
frequency. This manner of obtaining a pupil problem census has 
Some obvious limitations so far as the counseling service is concerned. 
In the first place, the rather common practice of administering such 
a i. lists to selected groups without individual identification serves 
iia e€ purpose. One school recently submitted a pupil problem check 

to seniors and found that more than half were concerned with 
the Probability that their future plans might be interrupted by service 
in the Armed Forces. Though one might have suspected that the 
Senior boys would be concerned with this probability, only slightly 
More than half of the class was composed of boys- The question is 
whether the girls in the class were concerned about military service 


Bnd, if so, in what manner. Even though those concerned with this 
$ 
l 


oplein had identified themselves, is it desirable for the counselor 
O call a pupil in and raise the problem of his concern about the 
ns for him? If one 


kelihood of military service and its implicatio 
the answer would have 


acce a s 
Pts the concept of counseling readiness, 3 
is manner might 


| , A in the negative. Thus, the check list used in th pe 

N a to question as a technique for discovering PUP! problems 
Me P Which the counseling service might attempt to cope. 

$ erhaps a more effective use of such check lists might be on a 


At 
ve 
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group basis to determine the areas in which pupils feel a need for 
assistance. The counselor might then be alerted to problem areas 
and thus be conscious of certain problems which appear to be 
persistent. In order to determine whether counseling is effectively 
alleviating those problems, it would be helpful to administer the 
same check list later and compare results. Obviously, if the number 
and intensity of problems has reduced, assuming that there is no 
other explainable reason for it, the concentration of the counseling 
service upon those problems may be assumed to have been effective. 
The major weakness of pupil problem check lists is that they are a 
group device. Moreover, groups require a great deal of conditioning 
before administering them since they are highly subjective and may 
be misused by high-school pupils. Adolescents are sensitive about 
revealing their problems to adults through devices which are in the 
nature of a “test.” One of the advantages of a prepared form such 
as the SRA Youth Inventory or the Mooney Problem Check List? 
is the manual which provides necessary cautions concerning their 
administration. Though helpful if properly used, such survey instru- 
ments should be interpreted and acted upon with caution. 


Appraisal through Adjustment Inventories 


Whatever use might be made of adjustment inventories as devices 
for measuring or approximating progress in adjustment should be 
done on an individual basis. Since inventories of this kind are highly 
subjective, their value often rests upon the rapport which the coun- 
selor has been able to establish with the counselee. Even then, many 
counselors question their value as instruments for measuring indi- 
vidual progress toward needed adjustment. Like other evaluative 
instruments and methods, they are most helpful when used to 
augment other devices employed for appraisal purposes.. It should 
be kept in mind that any evaluative instrument achieves greatest 
value to the counselor when it confirms what one or more other 
instruments or methods have indicated. Though stated repeatedly 
here that evaluation of counseling is an undertaking abounding with 
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hazardous implications, this fact can scarcely be overemphasized. 
The counselor must continuously seek ways of confirming the values 
inherent in his work, and the more supporting evidence he can muster 
for it the better. He dares not assume with complacency the position 
that counseling is an established educational function which needs 
no evidence to support it. Rather, he should assume that evidence 
of the efficacy of counseling exists and that it is his job to find ways 
of revealing it. 


Summary 


The reader might have reached this point with the feeling that 
the task of evaluating the counseling service in secondary schools is 
virtually a hopeless one. Such is not the case. One is compelled to 
couple reassurance that evaluation is possible with the admonition 


that effective ways of achieving that important goal rests with coun- 


selors. Notable strides have been made in recent years in the training 
of counselors, though one is prone to ask whether the training of 
counselors has included all that might be hoped for in the matter 
of evaluating the activities of the counselor. It is not beyond the 
Memory of many readers that guidance services Were looked upon 
as a “fad” by some of their colleagues. In light of the fact that coun- 


seling is the central service of the guidance program, is it too much 


to expect that we present reasonable evidence of its achievements 
which has so recently become 


to avoid a return of the skepticism 

inarticulate? Can we continue to increase the number of counselors 

at the present rate without some evidence of their contribution to 

that adjustment of pupils which we describe as our major goal? 
it is important—and if it is to be done—the responsibility rests 

Upon the practicing counselors in the secondary schools. Most of the 

‘esearch in that direction has originated in colleges and universities. 


Ow it must come from the secondary schools. 


EVALUATING THE COUNSELING 
SERVICE: A CASE STUDY 


s The difficulties inherent in the task of evaluating the counseling 
*tvice have been mentioned earlier. However these difficulties should 
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not be permitted to stand in the way of concerted staff efforts to 
examine the strengths, weaknesses, successes, and failures of the 
school’s counseling service. In the process of evaluating counseling 
the staff should attempt to employ only those procedures with which 
they are sufficiently familiar, and which fall within the pale of their 
professional competencies, to carry forward effectively. In the evalua- 
tion activities described here, the school staff sought to determine the 
efficacy of the counseling service through use of procedures which 
they considered themselves competent to employ. Though the results 
obtained, in some instances, were neither clear-cut nor conclusive, 
the staff agreed that the effort was worth while for two reasons: 
First, they became better acquainted with the purposes and services 
of counseling and related activities and, secondly, they obtained some 
information which pointed to some of the values of counseling, aS 
well as ways of improving it. 


Characteristics of the School 


Since the evaluation study was confined to the senior high school, 
no information relating to other units in the school system is in- 
cluded. The high school had an enrollment of 550 pupils in grades 
ten to twelve, inclusive, and twenty-five teachers. Included among 
the teachers were four teacher-counselors, one of whom was described 
as the head counselor. This person was responsible for coordinating 
the services and activities of the school’s guidance program in addi- 
tion to his counseling responsibilities. The head counselor had three 
hours of released time daily for counseling and related activities and 
the three other part-time counselors had two hours each. The total 
of nine hours of released time provided a ratio of approximately on¢ 
hour daily for each sixty pupils in the school. All of the teacher- 
counselors had taken several guidance courses and workshops and as 
individuals they ranged in effectiveness from fair to superior. 

Both the superintendent and the principal gave excellent support 
to the guidance program and the teachers were generally interested 
in it. 

The community in which the school described above is located 
has grown rapidly during the years subsequent to 1940. Located on 
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the outskirts of a small city, the community was established in the 
early 1920’s as a residential area inhabited almost exclusively by upper 
middle class business and industrial executives and their families. 
Within the last decade the area which comprises the school district 
has attracted a number of small industries and, consequently, a 
gteat many middle class and lower middle class workers and their 
families. This growth in population and the broadened range of the 
Socio-economic character of the community has tended to change the 
high school from one in which a high percentage of graduates entered 
college to one in which less than half now do. 

This change in the socio-economic character of the community 
and, simultaneously, of the schools was an important factor in the 
development of the school’s counseling service. The need for assisting 
Pupils to plan for college was being transcended by other, and often 
More complex, educational and occupational problems. Recognition 
of this change in the character of pupil problems in the school led to 
the use of a pupil problem survey form which was submitted to all 
high-school pupils. A consideration of the results of this survey by the 
Staff and the principal culminated in the appointment of the school’s 


rst teacher-counselor. 


Growth of the Counseling Service 
nselor on the teach- 


ie school, fortunately, had a well-trained cou 
& staff when the counseling service was initiated. During the first 
Year the demands upon the counselor's time by pupils and teachers 
Stew sufficiently pressing to point to a need for additional teacher- 
Counselors, Accordingly, three counselors were added during the two 
an which followed. At that time counselees were assigned to 
$ unselors on a random basis with the stipulation that each counselor 
ould retain the pupils assigned until each left school. Pupils were 
Permitted to change counselors upon presenting a plausible reason - 


o f 
the principal for such a change. 
H 
©w the Evaluation Project Came About 


fe Suggestion that some evaluation pro 
Tmine the strengths and weaknesses 0 


cedures be carried out to 
f the counseling service 
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came from the counselors. They had followed the practice of meeting 
as a group one morning each week before school hours to discuss 
problems concerning the counseling service and their problems as 
individual counselors. It was out of these meetings that the feeling 
developed that some steps should be taken to examine the efficacy 
of the counseling service. 

After discussing the desirability of evaluation with the principal, 
the counselors requested that they be permitted to propose such a 
study to the staff at their next regular meeting. When this was done, 
accompanied by a request for volunteers to aid with the project, the 
teachers offered unanimously to cooperate in the undertaking. The 
counselors outlined a series of activities which they thought might be 
included in the evaluation project, all of which were approved by the 
staff. The suggestions included the following procedures: 

1. To study any changes in the behavior patterns of pupils which 
had occurred since the counseling service was established and 
which might be a result of, at least in part, the counseling 
function 
. To seek the opinions of pupils by questionnaire which would 
elicit their frank appraisal of the counseling service as it had 
served or had failed to serve them 
3- To seek the opinions of teachers in the same manner and for 
the same purpose 
4. To carry out a follow-up study of former pupils designed exclu- 
sively to obtain their evaluation of the counseling service 
5. To invite a team of guidance consultants to interview pupils, 
teachers, and parents to obtain their private opinions concerning 
the strengths and weaknesses of counseling and its supporting 
services. 
The teachers requested the counselors to make more detailed plans 
for the evaluation project, including preparation of necessary 
questionnaires, and bring them to a staff meeting for discussion 
before getting the project under way. The counselors agreed and 
invited any teachers who were interested to meet with them at their 
regular weekly morning meetings. 


N 


Se 
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P . 
lanning Evaluation Procedures 


The 
stake ae Lape with the planning as suggested by the 
among ‘als p Jrs evidences of desirable behavior changes 
Procedure. a be sought as a first step in the evaluative 
and of the renin epi of the contents of pupil inventories 
data could be s sc hild accounting records revealed that pertinent 
achievements at ie in three areas which might suggest certain 
LA TE S vš counseling service. They were as follows: 

Seica was aedu drop-out rates in 1946—before the counseling 
A fhe counseling a wm 1950, after three years experience with 
3 A naren = pupil absence rates for the same years. 

a genie o the number of subject failures in the same years. 
appeared to ha evidences were considered desirable, those which 
Consequent] vS: some promise were not a matter of record and, 
available, T no basis for making judgments conceming them was 
increased pee other potential evidences included such things as 
wer chan gape by pupils in developmental school activities, 
Occupation g Hd pupils in their study programs, fewer changes in 

some pu i ections, and improved school adjustment on the part 

stances = ipils. Though the counselors agreed they could cite in- 

Solated Ny nthe in all of these areas, they felt that these 

Mg effect; es were not admissible as conclusive evidence of counsel- 
veness. 


Pup; 
pil ‘ 
Evaluation Opinionnaire 
h the counselors hoped 


In ad . 
diti 
o tain T to the appraisal by pupils whic 
rough interviews by the consultant team, they proposed 


that 
lat the follow; 
ollowing opinionnaire be placed in the hands of all pupils 


the 
request that they fill it out anonymously. 


at I Th: 
Think About Counseling in —————— High School 
No—— 


Yes—— 
elor in a 


“Do 

2. you ; 
know who your counselor is? 

ou see your Couns 


PProxim 

schoo] tl how many times do y 
mee 

ti Twice—— i 

ae Three times— Four 


times —— Five 
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3. Would you like to talk with your counselor more often? Yes—— 
No. 
4. If you do not see your counselor as often as you would like, why 
not? h 


5. Do you feel free to discuss all of your problems with your counselor? 
Ya No . If not, why? 


6. If you do not discuss your problems with your counselor, with 
whom do you discuss them? 

7. Have you ever asked the principal to assign you a different counselor? 
Ye Na . If so, for what reasons? — = — | 
A 


8. Mention any problems you can remember having discussed with 
your counselor. 


a. Educational problems. 


b. Vocational problems 


c. Personal Problems- 


d. Other problems- 


9» Da o feel that your counselor is interested in you and your 
problems? 


Yes. No. 
10. Do you think your counselor has helped you to understand better 


your aptitudes, interests, abilities, and personality strengths and weak- 
nesses? 


Yes—_— No 
11. To what extent would you consider it a personal loss if your high 

school were to do away with counseling? 

Great loss. Some loss, Little loss_____ No loss__— 


12. Do you have any suggestions which you think might make coun- 
seling more valuable to you? 


Se ee 
Teacher Evaluation Opinionnaire 


The counselors anticipated that the consultant team would inter- 
view some of the teachers to obtain expressions of opinion concerning 
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the i i i i 

a Poa service. Since they wished to have the evaluations of 
: cachers, the following instrument was prepared for submission 
o all high-school teachers. 


TEACHERS’ OPINIONS CONCERNING THE 
COUNSELING SERVICE 


ee place one check mark (v) before each of the follow- 
-itapeler nas you consider to be a major responsibility of the 
Kide i: e two check marks (VV) before those which you 
the letter Zips a joint responsibility of teachers and counselors. Place 

in front of those which you consider to be a function 


Of the principal. 


«WC 
‘ ou CETE . Tii 
insclor and teacher responsibilities 1m the guidance program 


p Counseling with pupils 
a teachers learn more about their pupils 
‘Helping pupils to obtain and interpret information about 
job and post-high-school educational opportunities and re- 
quirements 
——Kceping pupils’ records up to date 
— Planning and carrying out regular foll 
uates and drop-outs 
‘"——Helping pupils find jobs, part-time 
in es and full-time employment fi 
outs 
&:— Helping pupils to obtain information about personality 
development, how to study more effectively, getting along 
with teachers, parents, and friends, ctc. o. 
į Handling discipline problems for teachers and principal , 
Handling routine absences, i€- issuing re-entry permits, 
ja paing parents 
upervising cocurricular acti 
k. the time released for counseling . 
—List any other responsibilities which you think properly 


Ho 
W Would you rate counseling in this school based upo™ the com- 
? 


€ v 
a Concerning it made to you by pupils 
ent Good Fair. Poor 


j ow-up studies of grad- 


i employment for pupils 


or graduates and drop- 


vities or other duties during 
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3. How often do you refer pupils to counselors for help with some 


problem? 
Frequently. Occasionally. Seldom Never. 
4. Do you feel that pupils referred to counselors usually receive real 
help? 
Frequently. Occasionally. Seldom. Never. 


5. If all of the time now released for counseling were to be withdrawn, 
the school would have the equivalent of one-and-one-half additional 
teachers. This time, if given over to instructional activities, would 
provide nine additional hours of teaching time. Would you favor 
such a change? 

Yes——_— No No opinion Other reaction 

6. Do you consider the amount of time released for counseling to be: 
Not enough? About right? Too much?. 

7- Do the counselors confer with you concerning the problems and 
needs of some pupils in your classes? 

Frequently. Occasionally. Seldom Never. . 

8. To what extent do counselors offer assistance to you in interpreting 
information about pupils in your classes—such as interpreting test 
results, giving you helpful information about pupils’ home and family 
backgrounds and problems, difficulties pupils are having in school, 
etc? 

Frequently. Occasionally. Seldom Never. 

9. Considering the activities of the counselors as a whole, how would 
you personally rate the counseling service in this high school? 
Excellent Superior. Fair. Poor. Very Poor—— 


The counselors agreed that the opinionnaire prepared for teachers 
should provide them with an opportunity to respond without having 
to write out answers to any items. The only item which required 
that the respondent write the answer was made optional. It was not 
expected that any teacher sign the opinionnaire. 


Follow-Up Form for Graduates and Drop-Outs 


In preparing the preliminary follow-up study form, the counselors 
agreed that it should attempt to get only such information from 
former pupils as would bear upon the task of appraising the counsel 
ing service. The following form was prepared with the expectation 
that in its final form it would be sent to all graduates and drop-outs 
of the school years 1945-1946 and 1949-1950. 
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My Opinions Concerning the Counseling I Received While 
High School 


A Student in — 


Prepared especially for former students who 
dropped out or graduated in the school years 
1945-1946 and 1949-1950 
Nagie — -Addes o 
Number Street Town State 


Dropped out of school in 1945- 


Graduated in 1946 
46—— 1949-1950 
What college, trade, business, Or technical schools did you attend after 


leaving high school? 
Did you graduate from a higher school after leaving high school? 


Yes No. If you did attend another school, what school?. 


1950. 


How long did you attend another school after leaving high school? 


a oe 
Years Months 

For what occupation or profession did you prepare 

Other school? 

If you are still in school, when do you expect to finish?___ 

If you have finished a higher school, when did you finish? ————— 

If still in school, what occupation or profession are you preparing for? 


in college or 


How many months elapsed between the time you left high school and 


the time you entered another school? 
1. Did you receive any help while in high school in planning your 
Program of studies? Yes—— 
a. If so, from whom did you receiv 
Teacher. Principal—— 


No. 


e such help? 


Counselor——— Other persons 


ee See 
b. How would you describe the help you received in planning your 


studies? 
Good Fair. 


2. Did you receive any help E 
college or for entering some other school? Yes—— NO—— 


a. If so, from whom did you receive such help? 
Teacher. Principal—— Counselor—— 
we ee 


Poor—— Other. 
while in high schoo 


] in planning for 


Other persons 
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b: How would you describe the help you received in planning for 
:+ further education? 
~ Good Fair. Poor. Other. 
. Did you receive any help while in high school in meeting personal 
problems? Yes— No 
a. If so, from whom did you receive such help? 
Teacher. Principal Counselor. 


Other persons 


b. How would you describe the help you received with your per 
sonal problems? 
Good. Fair. Poor. Other. 
. Did you receive any help while in high school in planning your 
future occupation? Yes_____ No. 
a. If so, from whom did you receive such help? 
Teacher Principal. Counselor. 


Other persons 


b. How would you describe the help you received in planning for 
your future occupation? 
Good—_ Fair. Poor. Other == 
- Did you receive any help while in high school in understanding 
better your aptitudes, interests, and abilities? Xes— No—— 
a. If so, from whom did you receive such help? 
Teacher. Principal Counselor. 


Other persons 


b. How would you describe the help you received in better under- 
standing your own strengths and weaknesses? 
Good. Fair. Poor. Other. 
. Did you receive any help while in high school in learning how tO 
study more effectively, how to get along with others, how to improve 
your personality, etc.? Yes_____ No. 
a. If so, from whom did you receive such help? 
Teacher. Principal. Counselor. 


Other persons 


b. How would you describe the help you got in these arcas? 
Good Fair. Poor. Omer — 3 
. On the whole, how would you rate the counseling you received 1 


high school? 
Good. Fair. Poor. OMG en 


. Did you have a regular counselor while in high school? Yes—— 
No. 


—— ae 
Se ee 


t 
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g. Did you receive all of the counseling help you felt you “needed 
while in high school? Yes —— No . 
10. Please write any suggestions which you think might make counseling 
more effective in High School. 


aE SETA 


One of the counselors accepted the responsibility for preparing a 
letter of explanation to accompany the follow-up questionnaire. It 
was decided that the letter should explain carefully the purpose of 
the questionnaire, and that it should be signed by the principal. 


The Consultants Were Invited to Participate 


The counselors submitted the names of three persons to the 
principal with the suggestion that he invite them to serve as con- 
sultants to the staff as they proceeded with the evaluation project. 
Two of these persons were from colleges in the state in which 
Ptospective counselors were being trained and one was a guidance 
consultant in the State Department of Education. The principal 
complied with the suggestion and outlined the project to the con- 
Sultants with particular reference to their respective roles in it. 


The Consultants Came into the Evaluation Project 


After accepting the principal’s invitation to participate in the high 
School’s evaluation project, the consultants met with the counselors 
and discussed ways in which they might be most helpful. Tt was 
agreed that they might set three tasks for themselves in addition to 


Serving as consultants in certain aspects of the study to be carried 


Out by staff members. The three specific functions of the consultants 


Were: 


. s for the purpose of arriving at 


Interviewing some of the teacher 3 
some conclusions regarding their appraisal of the counseling 
Service - 
: Interviewing a number of pupils to obtain their opinions concem- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of the counseling service 


3. Interviewing an undetermined number of parents to determine 
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the extent to which they were familiar with the counseling and 

to obtain their appraisal of it 

The consultants agreed that they would refrain from making any 
voluntary suggestions concerning the procedures the staff had de- 
cided upon for carrying out the evaluation. They felt that the staff 
had made excellent progress toward developing a sound project and 
that to make unsolicited suggestions might encourage the counselors 
and teachers to relinquish the initiative in the project to the con- 
sultants. 

The first step in the evaluation process was carried out by three 
small working groups of teachers and counselors. One group gathered 
information from school records on the numbers of drop-outs in the 
school years of 1945-1946 and 1949-1950. After eliminating the boys 
who had left school and immediately entered military service, the 
figures for the two years were compared. There appeared to be no 
significant difference Statistically in the figures compared. However, 
the high-school enrollment had increased almost 20 per cent during 
the four-year period and most of the new pupils were from lower 
middle class families in which the drop-out rate tends to be higher 
than in families above that level on the socio-economic scale. Thus, 
it appeared that the drop-out rate might have been expected to show 
an increase in 1950 over 1946. There was, of course, no logical way 
in which this apparent increase in the holding power of the school 
could be attributed wholly or in part to the counseling service. 

A second group made a comparison of pupil absence rates for 
the same years and found a Statistically insignificant difference. The 
fact that the absence rate was a little lower in 1950 appeared interest- 
ing for the same reason as did the drop-out rate. Again, the group 
was reluctant to ascribe the lower absence rate to the activities of 
the counseling service. 

The third group, which made a comparison of the number of 
subject failures by pupils in the two years to be compared, found a 
reduction in 1950 of a little more than 10 per cent. The fact that 
teachers regularly referred failing pupils to counselors and the fact 
that a number of pupils improved scholastically with the help of 
counseling encouraged this group to suggest that the work of the 
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counselors appeared to be a factor in the reduced number of scholastic 
failures. 


Results of the Pupil Opinion Survey 


The pupil evaluation opinionnaire was mimeographed and filled 
out by all pupils. Though some were carelessly or facetiously treated 
and had to be discarded, most were filled out with characteristic 
adolescent frankness. A brief summary of some of the responses is 
given below. 

1. Ninety per cent of the pupils reported that they knew who their 
counselors were. Of those who did not know, 7 per cent were first- 
year pupils. 

2. Pupils reported an average of 1.8 conferences with their coun- 
Selors in one year; 28 per cent reported a desire to see their counselors 
more often, Nearly all who indicated this desire reported that failure 
to see their counselor more often was their own fault. 

3. Thirteen per cent of the pupils reported that they did not feel 
free to discuss personal problems with counselor, teacher, or principal. 
Most of them reported discussing such problems with their parents 
and friends. 

4. Six per cent of the pupils reported that they had asked to 
change counselors at some time. The most common reason given 
for desiring to change counselors was the feeling that they would like 
some other counselor better. Though they were requested not to 
Mention any counselor by name in filling out the opinionnaire, 
Several pupils mentioned the counselor they preferred. In each case 
the counselor named was the same person: 
t 5. About half of the pupils mentioned sp 

ey had discussed with a counselor. 

6. Eighty-two per cent reported 
pest loss or some loss to them personal 
i ere to be discontinued; 12 per cent indicate 
Cnt stated no loss. : r 
. 7 Relatively few suggestions were made by pupils relating to 
™provement of the counseling service. 

ese responses indicate a rather posi 
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seling service on the part of most pupils. Particularly significant, it 
seems, was the large percentage of pupils who expressed the feeling 
that they would personally suffer in the event the counseling service 
were discontinued. 


Teachers’ Opinions of the Counseling Service 


The evaluation opinionnaire for teachers was discussed at a staf 
meeting and approved by them before being mimeographed. To 
avoid the possibility that some teachers who preferred otherwise 
might be identified if signatures on the opinionnaire were made op- 
tional, the principal requested that no one identify himself on the 
returned instrument. Some of the results of the teacher opinionnaire 
follow: 

1. Thirty per cent of the teachers reported that, based upon com- 
ments by pupils, they would rate the counseling service excellent; 
38 per cent rated it good, 26 per cent fair, and 6 per cent thought it 
was poor. 

2. Eighty-three per cent reported that they referred pupils to 
counselors frequently or occasionally, 16 per cent seldom, and only 
one teacher reported that he had never referred a pupil to a counselor. 

3. Teachers ranked the following five activities as major respon- 
sibilities of the counselors: (a) counseling with pupils; (b) helping 
teachers to understand their pupils better; (c) helping pupils to 
find information related to occupational and educational opportuni- 
ties and requirements; (d) planning and carrying out follow-up 
studies of former pupils, and (e) helping pupils find jobs. 

4. Two closely related responses of the teachers were perhaps 
most significant in revealing teacher attitudes toward the counseling 
service. Ninety per cent reported that they would not favor abolish- 
ing the counseling service in order to use that time in the instruc 
tional program. Again, an identical percentage reported that they 

believed the counselors did not have enough released time for theif 
work. No teacher indicated the opinion that the counselors had t00 
much released time. Several teachers wrote comments concerning 
the amount of time released for counseling, and they were generally 
agreed in the opinion that the counseling service should be made 
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as effective as possible and that additional time would probably be 
an important factor in achieving that end. 

5. Teachers indicated that they received considerable help from 
counselors in the interpretation of test results and other information 
about pupils in their classes. They indicated by a positive vote of 
78 per cent that, on the whole, they believed the counseling service 
to be excellent or good. It will be noted that, based upon the com- 
ments of pupils, 68 rated the service good to excellent. 


Reactions of Drop-Outs and Graduates 


After some minor changes made at the suggestion of teachers, the 
follow-up study questionnaire was sent to graduates of the classes 
of 1946 and 1950 and to pupils who dropped out during the 1945- 
1946 and 1949-1950 school years. A brief summary of the returns 
follows: 

1. Forty-three per cent of the 1946 graduates reported having 
Teceived help in planning their study programs while in high school; 
68 per cent of 1950 graduates reported having received such help. 
Of the former group, 73 per cent reported having received help from 
teachers and principal; the remaining 27 pet cent reported receiving 
help from sources outside of school, largely from parents; 8o per cent 
described the help they received in program planning as fair to 
800d; 20 per cent considered it poor, though some qualified their 
rating by placing the blame on materials available in the school 
= acquainting pupils with the content, nature, and purposes of 
Certain subjects in the school’s curriculum. i 

2. The reactions by percentage to questions concerning help in 
high school in planning for further education oT for a job were 
Quite similar to those related to planning study programs. The 1950 
S duating class consistently reported more assistance in planning 

dan did the class of 1946. 
ea Only 11 per cent of the class of 1946 rep 
i P with personal problems, and only 24 per cen 
a However, in the case of both groups the help rec 

Most unanimously described as good or fair. 

4- Of the class of 1946, 17 Pe! cent reported having re 


orted having received 
t of the class of 
eived was 


ceived help 
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while in high school in better understanding their strengths and 
weaknesses; the 1950 respondents reported that 51 per cent had 
received such help; 8 per cent of the former class considered the 
help they received in this connection as fair to good; of the latter 
group, 41 per cent were satisfied with the help they got in this 
connection. 

5. Graduates of 1946 rather consistently rated the counseling they 
received in school as fair or poor, with many stating that they received 
no regular counseling help; 58 per cent of the 1950 graduates reported 
having received regular counseling and 81 per cent of them described 
it as fair to good. 

No reference is made in the above summary to replies from drop- 
outs for the reason that only 20 per cent of the questionnaires were 

` returned. This figure compares with 78 per cent returns from the 
graduates of 1946 and 1950. The few drop-outs who did retum 
questionnaires were quick to point out that they received little or nO 
help in most of the categories mentioned; in fact, several suggested 
that they would not have dropped out of school if they could have 


changed their study programs to be more in line with their needs and 
interests. 


Activities of the Consultant Team 


The original plan of the visiting consultants to interview individual 
pupils as a team proved to be less productive than was expected: 
Pupils were reluctant to express their opinions concerning the coun- 
seling service freely. When it became obvious that a new plan would 
have to be arrived at, they agreed to try having each consultant intet- 
view one pupil at a time in a private setting. When this procedure 
did not live up to expectations, a still different approach was adopted. 

Under the plan finally employed, the Principal selected a group of 
thirty pupils who he thought would be articulate. To each of these 
he explained the over-all evaluation plan, including the role of the 
consultants in it, Each was then asked to select two friends in the 
school whom he would like to have accompany him for an interview 

with the consultant team. Somewhat to their surprise, the consultants 
found that pupils in these groups talked more freely, tended to check 
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and challenge each other’s opinions, and were more frank and ob- 
jective in their appraisal than were pupils interviewed alone. 

While the interviews confirmed many of the attitudes and opinions 
of pupils revealed by the pupil opinionnaire, they served, also, to 
supplement that information. In addition, the consultants gained some 
insight into the general reactions of pupils to certain counseling 
practices, methods, and techniques being regularly employed by 
counselors. With the permission of the pupils, the consultants took 
detailed notes which proved valuable to the counselors in examining 
some of their methods, techniques, practices, and biases. 

Though they had planned to interview only a representative group 
of teachers, the consultants were obliged to include all teachers as a 
Tesult of requests from several teachers that they, too, be permitted 
ic express their opinions concerning the counseling service. The 
interviews convinced the consultants that the teachers were solidly 
behind the counseling service. 

The teacher interviews, as the principal stated later, did a great deal 
to solidify teacher support for the counseling service. The consultants 
felt that some of the general impressions obtained through the inter- 
views were helpful to the counselors in planning ways to help teachers 
feel that they were an important part of the guidance program. It 
Was evident that even though the teachers were convinced of the need 
Or counseling, they felt that the counselors received more attention 

om the principal, pupils, and parents than did they. The consultants 
felt that the teachers were justified to some degree in this feeling. The 
Counselors as a group, though not unduly aggressive, had shown con- 
Siderable initiative in developing the counseling service. Pupils were 
Senerally appreciative of the help received from counselors and, not 


unlike pupils in many schools, they showed relatively less enthusiasm 


Ot subject matter. , 
nfortunately, the consultants were able to interview less than a 
Ozen parents before the evaluation project came to an end. All of 
z were parents who came to the school to visit or to discuss some 
aan problem with the principal, a teacher, or a counselor. The small 
nomber of parents interviewed an ‘cumstances under which 


they talked with the consultants legislated against the reliability of any 
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judgments which might have been made with respect to parent ap- 
praisal of the counseling service. 


Some Limitations of the Evaluation Project 


Though the evaluation project proved of value in charting the 
future course of the counseling service, some errors of judgment in 
planning and carrying it out prevented getting full value from the 
undertaking. 

First, plans should have been made for interviewing the drop-outs 
who were located in the local community. Approximately 80 per cent 
of those who dropped out of school in the two years included in the 
study were living within a radius of ten miles of the high school. 
Personal interviews with them would not have been a difficult task 
and might have provided valuable information for the school in 
aspects of the school program other than the counseling service. 

Second, since a pupil problem survey had been made prior to the 
development of the counseling service, a similar survey might have 
been included in the evaluation study. It is possible that a reduction in 
the number of pupil problems might have suggested an achievement 
of the counseling service. 

Third, the task of interviewing parents should have been better 
organized. It should have been evident to the consultants after having 
interviewed a number of pupils that further interviews were likely to 
add little to the information already obtained. The time saved in this 
manner might then have been used to interview parents. 
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CHAPTER 10 


SOME PERTINENT ISSUES IN 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL COUNSELING 


THE COUNSELING service in any school will be 
inevitably conditioned by certain beliefs, both biased and rational, 
held by administrators, teachers, and counselors, These affective points 
of view are likely to be related to such aspects of the counseling service 
as its nature and purposes, relation to other guidance services, ap- 
propriate methods of counseling, the role of counseling in the total 
educational program, the type and degree of training needed by 
counselors, and other similar considerations. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to present certain viewpoints which bear upon the functions, 
organization, and coordination of the counseling service. Some of the 
discussion here is concerned with certain principles or assumptions 
which underlie any effective counseling service; other is concerned 


with statements of opinion with which the reader may wish to dis- 
agree, 


Relation of Counseling to Other Educational Services 


Counseling frequently has been described as the “heart” of the 
guidance program. This writer views it as the central service of the 
guidance program, with all other related services having as their major 
purpose the enhancement of counseling as an individualized service 
for pupils. 

This point of view may be illustrated by pointing to the collection 
of information concerning pupils as a guidance activity. Certainly 
not all information recorded concerning pupils has value for guidance 
services. Information of a child accounting nature may have little of 
no significance for counselors in helping pupils to consider or meet 
individual needs and problems. On the contrary, information con- 
cerning the aptitudes, interests, attitudes, home background and 
environment, and scholastic successes and failures of pupils represent 
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an imperative need in the counseling situation. This need emphasizes 
the relation of the individual inventory to the counseling service. 
Evident, too, is the fact that pertinent pupil information becomes 
most valuable when used to make the counseling service an effective 
one. 

The supporting role of the individual inventory service with respect 
to counseling applies equally to other guidance services. In the absence 
of a planned counseling service, data about pupils become less 
significant, Likewise, other supporting services assume less significance 
when not employed for the purpose of making the counseling service 
function more effectively. 

Counseling and its supporting services are an integral part of the 
total educational program. It is designed to assist pupils to meet a wide 
Tange of educational, occupational, and personal-social problems to 
the end that they may make more adequate choices, plans, and ad- 
Justments relating to their homes, their school, and their communities. 

: The objectives of education and the objectives of counseling are 
identical though the techniques and methods of the two may often 
differ, The function of instruction—a major one in the educational * 
Process—is a group procedure; counseling is always a person-to-person 
relationship, 

Effective use and integration of counseling into the total program 
Of education is a responsibility of every staff member. In general, the 
Counseling service will be more effective if the actual function of coun- 
seling is performed by a trained person with supporting services carried 
On by teachers in accordance with individual interests and abilities. 

hough some teachers may counsel effectively with some pupils 


about some problems, everything else being equal the staff member 


Who has had professional training in the area of counseling will be a 
of much less importance 


pore effective counselor. At any rate, it is acl LCi 
at every teacher attempt to be a counselor than it 1s that every pupil 
ave available the services of a competent counselor. The variety of 


tasks to be carried out in a comprehensive guidance program and the 


Wide range of abilities and interests needed by staff members to per- 
scapable conclusion that 


f 5 
io them adequately points to the ine $ : 
Sunseling and its supporting services are not only an integral part 0 
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the total educational program but also that they are the responsibility 
of all persons who are concerned with the education of youth. 


Some Principles Relating to the Counseling Service 


Cumulative experience provides sufficient information concerning 
good and bad counseling practice to enable us to set down a few 
principles essential to effective counseling. Most of those listed here 
are discussed at some length in another chapter. No rank order rela- 
tive to importance is intended in this statement of principles. They 
are as follows: 

1. The counseling service must attempt to meet the needs and 
problems of all pupils in the school. 

2. Counseling is the central service of the guidance program; it 
depends for its effectiveness upon the quality and extent of other 
supporting guidance services. 

3. Pupil problems requiring the counselor's assistance seldom, if 
ever, occur as single, isolated problems. That is to say, the most obvious 
of problems usually involve other closely related factors which must 
be identified and considered concomitantly by counselee and coun- 
selor. 

4. Emphases in the counseling service are influenced by the funda- 
mental objectives of the particular school. For example, counseling in 
a vocational-technical high school will devote relatively more time an 
effort to counseling related to job requirements, opportunities, and 
placement than will the service in a school which sends a high per 
centage of its graduates to college. 

5. Counseling and its supporting services will not be effective in 
the absence of dynamic support on the part of the superintendent and 
the principal. 

6. Though it should not be expected that all staff members will be 
counselors, each should contribute to the services which support 
counseling in accordance with individual interests and abilities. 

7. The counseling service must be planned with specifically al- 
located released time in the daily schedule for counseling with pupils 
and parents, as well as time for counselors to assist other staff members 
to contribute to and profit from the services of the guidance program. 
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with little or no assistance from the counselor probably has been an 
important factor in discrediting highly directive tendencies in the 
counseling process. This fact, coupled with the difficulty of effectively 
employing highly. nondirective counseling in the school situation, has 
encouraged growth in the use of appropriate techniques taken from 
both methods by an increasing number of counselors. This latter 
method tends to provide a more appropriate ratio of counselor 
counselee participation in the counseling process, thus permitting the 
counselor to employ the counseling situation as a means of learning 
how to meet an increasing number of future problems through use 
of his own initiative and ingenuity. Counseling having any other 
purpose cannot serve pupils with maximum effectiveness, This writer 
speaks of the nature and functions of counseling as follows: 


The nature and functions of counseling, though generally agreed upon 


It should be pointed out that counseling is a learning process 
regardless of the particular counseling method employed. As a matter 
of fact, any person-to-person relationship described as counseling must 
contain essential elements found in the learning process. 


8 Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), P- 18. 
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SOME CURRENT ISSUES IN 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL COUNSELING 


Counseling is a relatively new function in secondary schools. The 
face-to-face relationship involving a pupil and a teacher is as old as 
formal education itself. Such a relationship, however, resembles 
Counseling only in a superficial way. The counseling process as a com- 
plex of person-to-person relationships carried forward for the purpose 
of facilitating certain needed adjustments for the counselee is still 
in process of refinement. As is usually true in any developing profes- 
Sional field, many issues relating to terminology, philosophy, and 
Practice have not yet been resolved. A discussion of some of the 
aspects of the counseling function is presented here for the purpose of 
€stablishing certain basic ‘concepts which underlie later sections of 
this book. (Some of these are detailed at greater length in subsequent 
chapters.) 


Counseling as a Professional Function 
The trend toward recognition of counseling as a professional 
unction is more evident in colleges, universities, and public and 
Private agencies than in the secondary schools. One of the chief 
teasons for this fact is the tendency of many school administrators to 
Select counselors with little or no consideration for professional 
training related to the counseling function. This practice stems; in 
Part, from Jack of familiarity with the nature of the counseling func- 
tion and the training needed to carry it out effectively. In some 
stances, counselors may be selected on the basis of availability alone; 
Y are free from instructional responsibilities at certain times ae 
the schoo] day and are assigned counseling duties in order iy make 
full use of their time. One school administrator actually explained that 
Certain teacher on his staff was assigned counseling duties because 
© was such a poor teacher that I wanted to put her where iis 
Would do the least harm.” Fortunately, criteria for the selection o 
Counselors are gradually becoming more realistic. A number of factors 
are at work to raise the level of competence of secondary-school 
Counselors, 
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A number of notably significant developments designed to raise the 
competency level of counselors have appeared in recent years: Ph 

First, a number of states have developed standards for apa 
through issuance of certificates for counselors based upon we, 
specific requirements related to professional training and ceri E 
types of experience. In some states such a certificate is mandatory ! k 
practicing counselors; in a few, the certificate is optional. Certificatio 
requirements in the several states are discussed in detail in Chapter T 

A second development designed to encourage counselors an 
prospective counselors to attain higher levels of professional ig 
petence was the issuance of an optional Professional Certificate 9 
counselors by the National Vocation Guidance Association. It 7 
anticipated that a similar certificate will be made available teini 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association to qualifie 
counselors. f 

A third move in the direction of professionalization of counseling 
was the establishment of the American School Counselors Associa- 
tion, a Division of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
While membership requirements are less severe than are requirements 
for any of the certificates mentioned above, it is anticipated that 2 
professional certificate will be made available to counselors having 4 
relatively high level of professional training and experience. re 

A fourth happening designed to bring greater professional training 
and status to practicing counselors was the development by the 
American Psychological Association of an American Board of Ex 
aminers in Professional Psychology. On the basis of examination 
certificates are awarded in three separate arcas: Clinical Psychology» 
Industrial Psychology, and Counseling and Guidance. sail 

While there is not yet a consensus that counseling has attain 
professional status, there is noteworthy evidence that the trend 1 
strongly in that direction. Brayfield says in this connection: 


Looking to the future, one trend seems apparent: rising professions! 
standards. The period of mushroom growth has already come to a B F 
and the demand in the future probably will be of such a nature that on 
the professionally trained will be able to qualify for employment: 


4 Arthur H. Brayfield (ed.), Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), p. 3. 
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Trained Versus Untrained Counselors 


Whatever controversy may settle around the concept of the pro- 
fessionalization of counseling, one point should be kept in mind: 
it is a worthy goal only if it results in more adequately trained coun- 
selors and, hence, more effective counseling services. The prestige 
value of professionalization is an acceptable goal only if it contributes 
to the ultimate end of improving counseling and related guidance 
services in the schools. Two distinct and important needs are likely to 
remain with us for a number of years: (1) the need for consistently 
higher quality in persons seeking professional training in the field of 
guidance, and (2) the need for continued development of the coun- 
selor training process. 

Since the competencies needed by counselors are obtained through 
Professional training and further developed and refined through coun- 
seling experience, the assumption is sometimes made that experience 
8 a satisfactory substitute for training. Actually the major function of 
Professional education in the counseling field is to acquaint the student 
with certain principles, methods, and techniques which experience has 
shown to be pertinent to effective counseling. To be sure, the coun- 
selor does not cease to learn when he completes his formal training 
and becomes a practicing counselor. On the other hand, he begins at 
that point to apply his learning to the counseling situation. Through 
eXperience he develops skill in using the methods, techniques, prO- 
cedures, and tools which apply to the counseling function. 

he untrained counselor is likely to be unfamiliar with those funda- 
mentals of the counseling process which give it direction. He may be 
unskilled in the use of the interview, the vehicle through which the 


counseling process is carried out. Lack of knowledge of and abi T 
“Se counseling techniques may lead him to seek refuge 7 the role of 
ner. Though he may 
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counselors who have had counseling experience followed later by 
professional training in the counseling area tend to continue to follow 
habit patterns which violate accepted principles, methods, and 
techniques of effective counseling. This fact suggests that staff 
members assigned counseling responsibilities may be expected to profit 
more from formal training if begun before or simultaneous with that 
experience. Certainly the untrained counselor can be expected to show 
relatively little competence in such vital functions as providing leader- 
ship for the staff in the guidance program; counseling pupils referred 
to them by teachers; interpreting and using occupational, educational, 
and personal-social information in the counseling process; helping 
teachers to develop basic counseling skills; evaluating the counseling 
service; and other specialized functions which any counselor worthy 
of the title should be able to perform. 


Need for Supervised Counseling Experience 


The notion that counselors and prospective counselors should have 
counseling experience under direct supervision of a competent and 
experienced counselor trainer is almost as old as the guidance move 
ment. Frank Parsons proposed in 1909 to establish a training program 
for counselors which would provide experiences designed to “fit young 
men to become vocation counselors and manage vocation bureaus 1 
connection with Young Men’s Christian Associations, schools, col- 
leges.” f 

Despite Parson’s early recognition of the need for directed exper 
ence for counselors, relatively few counselor training programs offere 
such experience until recent years. Though institutions now offering 
graduate degrees in the counseling field are giving increasing COP- 
sideration to the need for supervised counseling experience for 
prospective counselors, it is too early to expect that those offering only 
a master’s degree require a period of supervised counseling for each 
degree candidate. Such a goal, however, might be held for the future 
by those institutions. In the meantime, there is need for research 
concerning the specific and general values of supervised conge 
experience, the nature of it, a comparison of the effectiveness G 
laboratory versus school situation experience, the amount of suc 
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experience needed, and other factors which bear upon this aspect of 
the training of counselors. 


Need for Counselor Certification 


The growing trend toward certification of counselors by state 
education departments indicates recognition of a need for more 
exacting standards of training and experience for school counselors. 
In Virtually every instructional area in education, teachers are required 
to have had specific courses or areas of education in order to be 
legally employed in the public schools. In some states, school admin- 
istrators must hold a special certificate which requires that they 
Present evidence of having had professional training in the field of 
school administration. In a number of states visiting teachers, school 
Psychologists, teachers of vocational and special education, and a 
variety of other specialists must qualify through specific professional 
education appropriate to their respective functions before they can be 
legally employed. In those states not requiring a counselor's certificate, 
any teacher may function as a counselor. This possibility frequently 
leads to selection of counselors on the basis of factors having nO 
Telation to personality, professional training, or other considerations 
Which should enter into the selection of a counselor. In many 1n- 
stances, persons selected without respect to these factors prove to be 
unsuccessful as counselors. This situation may often lead school ad- 
Ministrators and teachers to the conclusion that the counseling func- 
tion should be abandoned as not worth while. Instances of this sort 

ave materially delayed acceptance of guidance services as an essential 
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salaries, a logical one in many areas, is that a short supply of trained 
persons places them in the position of being able to demand higher 
salaries than their teaching associates. 

Salary differentials for counselors have at least one important dis- 
advantage for counselors and for the school. A major function of an 
effective counselor is that of working cooperatively with other staff 
members in developing and improving those guidance actiyities which 
support the counseling service. In some instances, the negative attitude 
of teachers toward supplemental salary for counselors tends to impair 
relationships between teachers and counselors. Such relationships serve 
to lessen the counselor’s value to the extent that he may become 
expendable rather than highly valuable. In schools in which teachers 
accept the salary differential, the issue is dissolved. 

It is difficult to justify greater salaries for counselors on the basis of 
their having had more extensive training than teachers. Actually 
teachers profit from professional training, both in degree and character, 
to the same extent as do counselors. The difference is in the content 
of professional training rather than in extent. To be sure, well-trained 
teachers who seek further training for the purpose of becoming coun- 
selors are likely to have a greater amount of professional training 
than do some other classroom teachers. However, this additional 
training is acquired for a functional purpose—changing one’s pro- 
fessional role from teacher to counselor. On the basis of such ad- 
ditional training, salary differentials would be difficult to justify. In 
many schools, salary schedules provide for salary increases based upon 
years of experience and amount of professional training, or degrees 
held. Usually base salaries are established at the level of the bac- 
calaureate degree and final increments are granted for the master’s 
degree. Usually salary increments for training above this latter level 
are not provided for in the salary schedule. Thus, a teacher with a 
master’s degree in the area of instruction would not receive additional 
salary increase for further training in the counseling field any more 
logically than would the English teacher who completes training be- 
yond the master’s degree in his subject field. 

The assumption that counseling is a more specialized or more 
important function than teaching may be the basis for salary dif- 
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counselor to keep in touch with counselees throughout the year. 
Until this practice is followed in any community, the concept of the 
community school is still in the verbalized stage. 

The relatively recent development of comprehensive training pro- 
grams for counselors accounts, in part, for the inadequate supply of 
qualified counselors in most sections of the country. The growing 
trend toward certification of counselors and the resultant tendency to 
establish increasingly higher standards is a pertinent factor in the 
short supply. The American School Counselors Association reports 
that, despite the fact that a minimum of eight semester hours of 
professional training in counseling and related activities is required for 
membership, a surprising percentage of practicing counselors in some 
states who have applied for membership have failed to mect the 
minimum requirements. This situation, coupled with the fact that a 
significant number of schools are unable to obtain qualified counselors 
for existing positions, suggests that many schools providing for salary 
differentials for counselors do so to meet the demands of a competitive 
labor market. Fully qualified counselors Occupy a strong bargaining 
position with respect to salary and other conditions of employment, 
and one finds it hard to be critical of the school administrator who 
offers a higher salary for counselors in order to make their services 
available to pupils. Under such circumstances, the administrator 
should acquaint the staff with the conditions which require that 
counselor salaries be above those of teachers, Otherwise, counselors 
are likely to be handicapped in their efforts to obtain the cooperation 
of teachers in activities related to the counseling function. 


The Concept of Group Counseling 


The notion that the counseling process is applicable to groups a5 
well as to individuals is not one to which this writer subscribes. When- 
ever the term counseling occurs in this book, the reader is invited to 
interpret the relationship implied as a person-to-person one. The 
nature of counseling as a process designed to assist the individual to 
discover and understand his own unique characteristics and relate 
them to situations in which he needs to make choices, plans, and ad- 
justments points to the difficulty of carrying on group counseling. 
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sible. Yet, such an undertaking represents a precise description of so- 
called group counseling.® 
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CHAPTER 11 


TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


THERE IS ample evidence to suggest that counseling 
services as a specialized function in secondary schools are growing 
steadily. This trend is apparent to the casual observer; it is probably 
more evident to persons engaged in the training of counselors and 
to guidance consultants in state departments of education. Some of 
the conditions described here present immutable support to the 
belief that counseling services are well on the way to acceptance, as 
well as increasingly greater prevalence and effectiveness. 


Growth of Counseling Seryices in Secondary Schools 


Though no current statistics are available concerning the number 
of practicing counselors in the secondary schools of the United 
States, that growth is steadily occurring is certain. One needs only 
to call to mind those schools now having released time for counseling 
which did not have tegularly scheduled counseling services a few 
short years ago. This writer recently made a survey of the secondary 
schools in one midwestern state to provide some basis for estimating 
the approximate percentage of schools having provided counseling 
services for the first time during the past three years. Of approxi- 
mately 400 schools responding to the survey blank, at least 20- pet 
cent had made counseling time available for the first time within 
that period. This growth is probably no greater than in many states 
and, indeed, it probably represents a less rapid rate of development 
than in some other states. Other evidence of growth in counseling 
interest and practice is inherent in some of the later discussions 
relating to trends in that direction, 


Increased Training Opportunities for Counselors 


The supply of professional personnel in any field is contingent, in 
part, upon available opportunities for training in that particular field. 
A concomitant factor is, of course, the degree of interest among 
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potential trainees in the professional area in question. A few years 
ago, persons seeking professional education related to the counseling 
function were obliged to enroll in one of a dozen or fewer colleges 
and universities. 

In 1949, the U. S. Office of Education published a list of counselor 
trainers employed in colleges and universities in the United States. 
This list included a total of thirty-one such persons employed in 
twenty-eight institutions. A subsequent list, published in 1952, named 
243 counselor trainers located in approximately 160 different institu- 
tions. Though it would be hazardous to assume that these figures 
Tepresent an actual gain in the number of counselor training pro- 
gtams, they may be assumed to have a sufficient element of accuracy 
to indicate a trend toward increased counselor training personnel 
and, consequently, increased training opportunities for counselors. 

Another favorable indication in this connection is the fact that 
State departments of education in a number of states are using state 
and federal vocational education funds for full or partial reimburse- 
ment of the salaries of a limited number of counselor trainers. While 
the list of counselor trainers issued by the Office of Education in 
1949 does not indicate which, if any, of the counselor trainers Te- 
ceived state or federal financial support, the 1952 list indicates diet 
fourteen states were reimbursing a total of twenty-eight counselor 


trainers in whole or in part. 

This fiscal aid fo moet training institutions indicates recog- 
nition of a need for enlarged training opportunities for counselors 
and other guidance workers by state departments of education. oe 
reimbursement of these workers is, in most states, channelled te 

© office of the State Supervisor of Guidance Services, it per e 
assumed that his recognition of the need for expanded counselor 

aining opportunities was responsible for this practice. 

Growing Agreement Regarding Areas of Counselor Preparation l 
One of the earlier obstacles to extensive development Uh 
‘ining programs was lack of agreement with respect to feb N d 
areas of counselor responsibility and, consequently, the speci Be 
a competencies needed by counselors. Though some gen 
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agreement has persisted for a decade or more, the frst published 
statements concerning training areas were published in 1949. A 
formal study of the problem of arriving at a greater degree of uni- 
formity with respect to counselor training content was initiated by 
two separate professional groups in 1948.1 

These two groups proposed almost identical areas of preparation 
for counselors. They are as follows: (2) Principles and practices of 
the guidance program; (2) understanding the individual; (3) in- 
formational services; (4) techniques of counseling; (5) supervised 
practice for counselors, and (6) organization and administration of 
guidance services. 

A study by Froehlich and Spivey? published in 1949, in which 
guidance course offerings of 1,010 colleges and universities were 
tabulated, revealed that a surprising number were providing areas of 
preparation identical with, or similar to, those proposed by the two 
study groups mentioned above. Of the institutions studied, 513 
offered training in the area of principles and practices of the guidance 
program; 548, understanding the individual; 100, informational serv- 
ices; 169, counseling; 100, supervised practice in counseling, and 78 
in the area of organization and administration of guidance services. 

There is ample reason to believe that the range of offerings in 
many colleges and universities has increased markedly in the four 
years elapsed since the study by Froehlich and Spivey. A cursory 
examination of representative college and university catalogs reveals 
striking similarity in the areas of counselor preparation now available. 

Perhaps the outstanding significance of the agreement among 
institutions with respect to areas of counselor preparation is the 


* Duties, Standards, and Qualifications of Counselors. A committee report 
from the proceedings of the 8th National Conference of State Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers, sponsored by the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 

Counselor Preparation. A statement prepared by a joint committee composed 
of representatives of eight national professional organizations, and issued by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Participating organizations were: 
American College Personnel Association; American Psychological Association; 
Division of Guidance and Counseling; National Rehabilitation Association; Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association; National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors; and the Veterans’ Administration. 

* Clifford P. Froehlich and Helen E. Spivey, Guidance Workers’ Preparation 
(U. S. Office of Education, 1949). 
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indication that the functions of counselors and the competencies 
needed by them in serving those functions is now rather generally 
agreed upon. To be sure, modifications will occur as counseling 
continues on the road to professionalization, and as counselor func- 
tions and their related competencies are continuously subjected to 
refinement. 


Increase in the Number of Counselor Candidates 


There has been a perceptible increase in recent years in the number 
of administrators, teachers, teacher-counselors, and counselors en- 
tolled in guidance workshops, seminars, and courses. An appreciable 
number of these persons have as their educational objective a 
graduate degree in counseling and related activities. The increase 
already cited in the number of counselor trainers in colleges and 
universities is evidence of growing enrollments in this area of pro- 
fessional preparation. Though the number of degree candidates is 
an important indicator of increased interest on the part of school 
administrators in developing competent leadership for guidance 
programs, the many teachers and administrators enrolled in guidance 
Courses are in the process of developing competencies needed by 
all staff members for participating in the task of providing guidance 
Services for pupils. The cooperative nature of the job of developing, 
improving, and coordinating guidance services points to the value 
of developing a guidance point of view on the part of all staff 
members, as well as the need for the presence of a competent coun- 
selor in the school to provide leadership in the guidance program 
and to serve as a referral and coordinating agent. 

Enrollments in the area of guidance services have grown in many 
institutions to the point that the program has become one of the 
atgest of those providing specialized training in the field of edu- 
Cation. The urgent need is for improved methods of selecting persons 
Who are to pursue a course of training designed to develop the 
Competencies required of the counselor who will be expected to 
Provide leadership and perform the functions inherent in program 
™provement and coordination. At the same time, teachers and 
Administrators who seek to become acquainted with their respective 
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roles in the guidance program should be encouraged to seek appro- 
priate training. 


Specialized and Generalized Guidance Training 


There appears to be a rising tendency among counselor trainers to 
recognize a need for introducing emphases in the training program 
in accordance with the objectives of the individual concerned. In the 
case of the person who plans to seek employment as a secondary- 
school counselor, certain background studies such as tests and 
measurements, techniques of conducting follow-up studies, use of 
evaluative devices, certain psychological studies, and others designed 
to make the individual a more effective counselor and professional 
leader in the guidance program are essential aspects of appropriate 
training. To be sure, the study program of each student should be 
designed to meet his specific interests and objectives, as well as to 
strengthen weaknesses or fill gaps in his background of training and 
experience, 

The training experiences of the school administrator differ from 
those of the counselor chiefly in that they should be planned with a 
view to developing skills associated with planning and maintaining 
the auxiliary services which provide a foundation for counseling. In 
addition, his training should be designed to create understanding and 
support for the guidance program and the peculiar functions of each 
staff member in it. All staff members should participate in the 
provision of guidance services. Each needs to identify and under- 
stand his own abilities and interests and the manner in which they 
may be used to make the guidance program more effective. In general, 
the program of studies and experiences of the high-school principal 
should emphasize his responsibility for lending administrative support 
and leadership in developing, improving, and coordinating guidance 
services. For the teacher, emphasis should be upon his responsibility 
for support and participation, with the training aimed at his own 
level of participation and probable competence as a guidance worker 
—trather than assuming that he will need all of the higher level skills 
of the counselor who must provide over-all professional leadership 
for the staff as they work together in the guidance program. It is to be 
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hoped that counselor trainers would not deny any teacher the 
privilege of participating in a program of training related to guidance 
services. On the other hand, it is equally desirable that such training 
be planned in accordance with the role each individual is most likely 
to play as a guidance worker. Certainly teachers and graduate stu- 
dents who have certain characteristics of personality or of physical 
make-up which suggests to the experienced counselor trainer that 
they would probably not make effective counselors should be excluded 
from intensive training programs leading to graduate degrees in the 
field of counseling. 


Trends in Professional Organizations 

The first professional organization for personnel workers in educa- 
tion appeared in 1913 with the establishment of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Though not devoted exclusively 
to their interests, many persons interested or engaged in guidance 
work became members, This Association was followed in subsequent 
years by other organizations having similar appeal to counselors. 

The founding of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associ- 
ation served to bring together in a loose-knit fashion a federation of 
several autonomous organizations. This Association was replaced, in 
1951, by the American Personnel and Guidance Association, a strong 
Centralized organization of professional groups interested in counsel- 
ing and related activities. Among the groups which comprise the 
Divisions of APGA are the American College Personnel Association, 
American School Counselors Association, National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and the Student Personnel Association of 
Teacher Education. This new Association is growing steadily under 
the leadership of a national headquarters office staff and the officers 
of the Association. It is anticipated that a number of other groups 
Interested in the promotion and improvement of guidance services 
Will seek divisional status in APGA from time to time. 
The two most recent additions to this national organization will 
illustrate its nature and purposes. First of these to attain divisional 
Status was the National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
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Counselor Trainers. The National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors had been in existence as a semi-formal organization since about 
1940. In 1950, counselor trainers joined with this group to form the 
NAGSCT as a formal organization for the purpose of affiliating with 
APGA as a group with a common purpose. For some time, guidance 
supervisors and counselor trainers had recognized their mutual in- 
terest in the development and improvement of guidance programs 
in local schools, and in the training of counselors to provide counsel- 
ing services and professional leadership in those programs. This 
association points to a trend in the direction of bringing together 
segmented professional organizations into larger and more effective 
associations. 

A second development with respect to growth in national pro- 
fessional organizations was the establishment of the American School 
Counselors Association, in 1952. The following year ASCA became 
a Division of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
The impetus needed for bringing school counselors together in a 
professional organization devoted exclusively to their interests and 
problems came from a group of guidance supervisors and counselor 
trainers. The growing number of practicing school counselors sug- 
gested need for a professional organization which would have as one 
of its purposes the encouragement of increasingly higher professional 
standards for school counselors. This group bids fair to become the 
largest divisional group under the banner of APGA. 

Requirements for membership in the American School Counselors 
Association were kept quite low at the outset—a minimum of eight 
semester hours of professional training in the guidance field. To the 
astonishment of many persons in the ficld a significantly high per- 
centage of practicing counselors applying for membership in ASCA 
have failed to meet the low professional training requirements. This 
situation emphasizes the statement made earlier that school adminis- 
trators frequently select counselors on the basis of considerations 
other than professional training. It is hoped that the disturbingly 
high rate of rejection of practicing counselors will contribute to the 
important task of pointing out forcibly the need for adequate train- 
ing for secondary-school counselors. 
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Increase in Counselor Certification 


Since counselor certification is discussed at length in Chapter 7, 
it is mentioned only briefly here as an indication of growth in the 
field of counselor preparation and practice. The rapid extension of 
certification throughout the several states in recent years indicates 
recognition on the part of state educational authorities of a need for 
school counselors with a generally higher level of professional com- 
petencics. In many states the move for counselor certification has 
come from within educational groups and has been adopted by the 
states at their insistence. In some others, plans for counselor certifica- 
tion have been approved by educational and other groups before 
being put into effect. 

Counselor certification serves a dual purpose: (1) it establishes 
desirable professional standards for practicing counselors, and (2) it 
tends to encourage counselor training institutions to upgrade and 
make more uniform the training content for potential counselors. 
Though, as pointed out in Chapter 7, training alone does not assure 
that all counselors will be competent or effective, all other things 
being equal the trained counselor is certain to work more effectively 
than will the untrained. In general, the growing practice of requiring 
Counselors to hold certificates based upon professional standards is 
Perhaps the most significant trend in the direction of increasing the 
Supply of competent counselors. In the opinion of this writer, the 
Movement in some states toward reducing the number of certificates 
for Specialized educational workers is shortsighted if, indeed, not 
illogical, To subscribe to the point of view that teachers whose 
interests and training are in subject-matter areas will be as effective 
m the counseling function and its related activities as will the person 
Who meets certain subscribed standards related to counseling is to be 
Wholly unrealistic. A great deal has been learned about the subtleties 
ot the counseling function and counseling relationships, little or none 
°t Which is imparted to persons who are trained as classroom teachers. 
deally, every teacher should be a counselor; actually, few who lack 
Specialized training are. 
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Counselor Demand and Supply 


One might find it difficult on first thought to reconcile the observa- 
tion that a marked shortage of counselors exists with the fact that 


many teachers would readily accept counseling responsibilities. ` 


Equally contradictory, it might seem, is the fact that enrollments 
in guidance courses are at an all time high. As a matter of fact, 
in a number of major teacher education institutions the number 
of persons enrolled in graduate level guidance courses during summer 
sessions is equal to or greater than those enrolled in any other area 
of professional education. 

There are several reasons for this ironical situation. In the first 
place, many of those persons enrolled in the guidance area are in 
introductory courses with no intention of becoming counselors. In 
the main they are teachers and administrators who seek only to 
become familiar with the nature and purposes of guidance services. 
Secondly, an appreciable percentage of persons who are prospectively 
excellent counselors continue their professional training at the 
doctoral level with the expectation of obtaining positions as coun- 
selor trainers, college counselors, student deans in colleges and 
universities, or some occupational goal other than secondary-school 
counseling. Finally, there remain as likely school counselors those 
persons who, for the most part, will terminate their training upon 
completion of the academic requirements for the master’s degree. 
Unfortunately, not all of these will make effective counselors. Some 
will fail for lack of essential counseling aptitude; others will be 
unable to work effectively with pupils, teachers, parents, and com- 
munity agencies; still others will fail to profit from their training 
because of lack of interest, academic deficiencies, or other reasons. 

These inadvertent circumstances surrounding the counselor supply 
suggest a major reason for the present paucity of available well-traine 
and competent counselors. This situation is further aggravated by the 
fact that some of the better counselors are siphoned off by business 
and industry for employment in personnel, labor relations, and other 
similar positions. Those remaining at this point may become 
secondary-school counselors. But, alas, once they demonstrate ability to 
perform such functions as enlisting the participation and cooperation 
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of the staff in the guidance program, developing effective working 
relationships with pupils, teachers, parents, and community agencies, 
and organizing, coordinating, and evaluating the guidance program, 
the superintendent soon views them as excellent prospects for an 
administrative position—and thus further inroads are made into the 
supply of competent and effective counselors. 

A concrete illustration of the dearth of qualified counselors is 
Teported by the guidance supervisor in a midwestern state. He had 
three “pilot” guidance programs established to the point of being 
teady for a counselor who could provide leadership in them. After 
à search of several months for such a person, one was found. Despite 
the fact that the state in which these programs were located has 
Superior counselor training programs, the counselor who was employed 
Was brought in from a neighboring state at a salary far in excess of 
t at of other staff members in positions requiring comparable train- 
mg and having equal responsibilities. Doubtless this example of coun- 
selor shortage could be compounded by guidance supervisors and 
Counselor trainers in other states. : 

here may be answers to this crucial problem. Certainly the practice 
designating an untrained teacher as counselor and considering the 
Problem solved settles nothing. However, a suitable solution lies close 
at hand in many schools. In these there are teachers who have the 
persona] qualities, experiential background, abilities, and interests 
“ssential to effective counseling and program leadership. If such 
oe can be encouraged to obtain appropriate training with es 
ance that counseling time and program responsibilities will be 
oe Coming as they develop counseling competencies, a great ce a 
ts accomplished in the direction of augmenting the present inadequa 5 
oP Y of trained counselors. In the meantime, continued ee ee, 
f Put forth to acquaint administrators and teachers with the el 
* guidance services in the schools, and the: imperative need of the 


fou ie 
"selor for appropriate professional training. 


Th : i 
Š Administrative Lag: Is It Fact or Fiction? 


Ua, = tendency on the part of some guidance workers to place 
Sien tor inadequate counseling services in many schools upon z 
"ntendent or principal is difficult to justify. Those of us who 
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have learned from observation and experience that counseling and 
related services can contribute immensely to the educational and 
personal needs of pupils—and the professional needs of teachers—if 
they are properly developed by competent guidance workers, have 
failed in many instances to convince administrators of this fact. Too 
often we have assumed that the absence of competent counselors in 
many schools was due solely to the administrator's antipathy toward 
guidance services. 

One cannot be realistic and fail to recognize that many school 
administrators must face the fact that the school needs a variety of 
special educational services which, for one good reason or another, 
they are unable to obtain. The fact that other services are added in 
preference to, or before, counseling services may often stem from the 
fact that we have not properly acquainted them with the nature, 
purposes, and outcomes of counseling, or that we have taken the 
arbitrary position that they are unfriendly to guidance services as an 
essential educational function. Most administrators would welcomé 
assistance in acquainting the community with the need for guidance 
programs, a task that must be accomplished if any program is to be 
fully effective. 

The present excess of demand over supply of competent counselors 
certainly indicates that some school administrators are employing 
trained counselors. The generalization that the absence of such coun- 
selors in many schools stems entirely from administrative lethargy or 
antipathy is unfounded. To be sure, there are administrators who 
could, but do not, provide competent counselors. However, the fact 
that they do not is often the fault of those of us who have a respon- 
sibility for acquainting them with the value of effective guidance 
services. 


Increasing State Encouragement for Counseling Services 


The establishment of the position of guidance supervisor in state 
departments of education marked the beginning of a concerted 
attempt on the part of state education authorities to promote the 
development and improvement of guidance services in local schools. 
Of the forty states now employing guidance supervisors—actually 
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they function as guidance consultants—thirty-nine have created the 
Position since 1937. In addition, the District of Columbia and the 
territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands also have 
added guidance supervisors. Though eight of the states currently do 
not have supervisors on the job, all except one have such a position in 
the state department of education. nA 
_ Several state health departments maintain child guidance clinics 
selected local communities whose services are available to the 
Schools, Among the services usually included are psychological testing, 
“agnosis, and treatment and psychiatric aid for needy individuals. In 
pany larger school systems similar services are included among the 
Special services supported by the board of education. , 
Several states provide special funds for partial reimbursement = 
Ocal counselors and guidance directors. In others, funds are provide 
Or Operating “pilot” guidance programs as experimental oe ae 
ag latter are usually supported, at least in part, pea 
“te and federal vocational education funds and are operate ; 
cited Period of time for the purpose of experimenting phe 
Sanizational patterns, or with rather specific methods and techniq 
Program Operation. 


Q . 
‘dance Services in Elementary Schools í 
i ‘ ion 
Though effective counseling with pupils requires that u and 
available which will reveal the pattern of individual gro 


laced 
parlopment, a great deal more emphasis appears to so of Eat 
c in counseling in secondary schools. Obviously, patterns OF 8" the 
“anot be f 4 ren 


‘divig ully perceived in the absence of enn he 
Serii- ual pupil which relates to his development hat the services 
W ich tay school period. This fact strongly suggests a than the 
date o Support counseling must have their ongins . 
ort the pupil’s entry into the elementary schoo! o apon guidance 
ic ‘nately, increasing emphasis is now being place i P tention to 
e S ‘ F elementary schools. This trend toward grea a pupils is 
signi "dividual needs and problems of elementaty-s¢ n that these 
servi cant, Desirable, too, is the growing recognit1o ane 
cs at the lower level require the same degree aii 
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ment, and coordination as is considered essential in secondary schools. 
Similarly, the concept of counseling and supporting services as essential 
for pupils in the earlier years, rather than being developed for the 
major purpose of making secondary-school counseling more effective, 
is an indication of continued interest in guidance services in the 
elementary school. 
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APPENDIX 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OUTLINE 


. Pre-school days 


1. Describe the size and make-up of your family from your birth 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2 
ET 
4. 
5. 
6. 


until the age of six. 
Places you lived before you entered school. 
Who were your early playmates? 


- Elementary-school days 


Where did you attend elementary school? 

What did you like best about elementary school? 

What were your favorite studies? 

Describe your favorite elementary-school friends. 

What were your main interests or hobbies while in elementary 
school? 

Tell about any interesting things which happened at home when 
you were in elementary school. , 


- High-school days 
1 


. What are your favorite social activities in high school? 


7, 


lv, 


- How do you usually spen 


d your evenings, week-ends, and summer 


vacations? 

3. Who are your close friends in high school? In your neighbor- 
hood? 

4. Describe any achievements of which you are especially proud. 

5. Who of your family or friends would you most prefer to be like? 
Why? . * 

6. Have you ever had what you considered to be a serious disappoint- 
ment? Describe the nature of it. X 
What high-school subjects do you particularly like or dislike? 

The future F 

1. What are your plans for education beyond high school? 

2. What occupational field do you hope to enter? 

3- If you were starting your high-school days over agam, would you 


do anything in connection with it differently? 
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INTERVIEW SUMMARY BLANK 

Name of counselee. Age Grade—— 

Referred by whom ——_________ Called in— Came in voluntarily— 


Dates of previous conferences. 


Nature of counselee problem: 


Summary of interview: 


What was accomplished in the interview? 


Da 


Co 


te of next scheduled interview 


mments 


Name of Counselor 


1. 


CASE STUDY OUTLINE 
Family History 
No. in family—— No. brothers and sisters___ Brothers younger—— 


older. Sisters younger. older. Others in home——— 
Occupation of father ———— Mothe = = 
Socio-economic level of family: Good. Fair. Poor—— 
Language spoken in home———_— Church affiliation 


— 


SO 
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Marital status of parents: Living together Separated Divorced _— 
One parent living: father— mother— Pupil lives in other 
home—describe (foster home, etc.) 


- Developmental History 


School achievement: Good—_______ Fair —____ Poor. 
School subjects failed and at what grade levels 


Past and present social development: Good—— Fair—— Poor— 
Cite evidences of good or unsatisfactory social growth 


Comments related to family or developmental history. 


- Home and Neighborhood Environment 


Describe any neighborhood conditions which may bear upon the 
Pupil’s behavior or problems 


Describe living conditions in the home ____ 


> Educational and Vocational Plans 


lans to enter college— Plans to finish high school Plans to enter 
trade school__ Business school__ Other. 
© plans for further education Wants to drop out of school— 
Nat are his measured vocational interests —44HHHHHH. 

as he (she) indicated any vocational plan Describe ——_. 


` Describe any problems which suggest a need for a case conference 


` Abilities and Achievement 


cholastic ability: Name of test Percentile rank 
Chievement test results 
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O BI 


MN 


. State the reasons for this case study. 


. General comments 


Describe any special abilities-or interests which he (she) has 


PUPIL INFORMATION SHEET 


. Personal Data 
. Name b. Address— — ——— 


Phone_______ d. Names of persons with whom you live____— 

e. Relationship to you______f. Place of 
g. Number of years you have lived here 
i Sexe. Mi. P j- Nationality — 


birth 


h. Age. 


. Weight______1. Height___ m. Physical condition: good, poor 
- Prolonged illness or disability. 


- Hearing: good, poor p. Eyesight: good, poor 
. School 
- Number of schools attended____ b. Number of years in school— 


c. Name of schools Location Grade 


pw SR noe 


emer 


eee 
. Subjects liked best 

. Subjects liked least- 
. Special abilities or talents___ 


-E OEE EE 


eee 


Offices, honors, and wal ge ee 


- Number of times you have been sent to the office_____ i, School 


you plan to attend after graduating from high school___——— 
ie Se Se ea a eee 


. Vocational plans and employment 
. Jobs you prefer and wish to prepare for 


SS SS ae eee 
. Job your father wishes you to prepare for 


Job your mother wishes you to prepare for 


ur friends and relatives think you should prepare for_____— 
. Job yo d rel; prep 
. Your present part time job: 


Employer Kind of job Hrs. per wk. Pay rate 
LETRES ee Kor Se ee E 
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£. Other jobs you have held: 


- Your regular home tasks- 


Employer Kind of job Hrs. per wk. Pay rate 


- Things you do outside of school 
- Sports: tennis, golf, football, basketball, baseball, fishing, hunting, 


hiking, riding, swimming, ping pong, boxing, handball, badminton, 
archery, skating, bicycling, bowling, pool, billiards, other. 


- Hobbies: stamp collecting, painting, model planes, cars, trains, ships, 


sewing, woodworking, raising flowers, others. 


- Movies, reading, music, cards, concerts, radio, lectures, television, 


others. 


-© Social events: dancing, teas, dates, parties, dinners, others ——-— 


€ Belong to: Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, DeMolay, 4H 


Club, others— 


* Church you belong ta_____________ org. prefer. 

- Number of times per month you attend church—_______ Sunday 
School Young People’s Society. Sing in the choir. 
Other. 


- Offices held, honors and awards in above listed activities —_____ 


+ How and where your summer vacations are spent. 


ee ee eee eee eee ee A 


© Relatives 
` Father, step-father, or guardian 


e. Age——_— f. Nationality. 
Education h. Place of birth 
Mmployes | Woritherdoes__—_ 
umber of years with present employer______ 1. Number of jobs 
cld in last 15 years———— —— m. Kinds of jobs 
urch, or o. Religious preference ——H4H4H4H€ 
Umber of times he attends church each month—— q. Kinds of 
“ntertainment he prefers. 
‘mbership in lodges and societies 
Offices held 
aad or Step-Mother. 
a Ae a S a 
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Y 


. Church 
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Age—— e. Place of birth____________ f. Nationality ——— 
g- Health__________ h. Education 

i. Employer————____ j. Work she does—— 


k. Number of years with present employer. 
1]. Number of jobs in the last 15 years. m. Kinds of jobs. 
oro. Religious preference—— 
Number of times she attends church cach month q. Kinds 
of entertainment she prefers 


rt. Membership in lodges and societies — 


s. Offices held. 


Brothers and Sisters 


. Number of brothers———_ b. Number of sisters c. Number 
of older brothers___— d. Number of older sisters. 
Name Age Address Education Job 
wi aa aaa oa a a 
eee U eee 
eae 
ae ee 
. Miscellaneous 
. Do your parents own your home? Yes— No. b. Number of 
rooms in your house c. Do you have your own room___— 


. Number of people living in your home—— e. Parents ——— f. 


Brothers g. Sisters —— h. Grandparents—— i. Uncles 
j Aunts—— k. Others—— 1l. Language spoken 1m 


home: other thyn Engish 
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SAMPLE LETTER WHICH ACCOMPANIES 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 


$ NEW Sie 
RANY BLANKETS 34x54 
eWhite © Pink è BI STORACE TANK 


TER st = DHONT viv 
3AUGH ELECTRIC 
C MOTOR SPEC! 


SINCE 1013 © 


i eae 
ICHAN Geant inn Wiles 
ae seas 
es oe ee TOE] 
wheat, Dirad Bie ING MATERU” 
aR E EIDER ore DALY T RUSC 


WIEGAND ORCHARDS 


neue ae Eje] PROLA 


Dear Friend: 

_ We are making a follow-up study of former students of our high school 
like yourself to find out some things about your experiences since you 
left school. We are planning to use this information in trying to improve 
what we do in school so that our students will be better prepared to go 
out and hold down a job when they leave our high school. It may be 
that there is something we can do to help you. If there is, please let us 
now, 

The best way we know of finding out how well our high school pro- 
gram is working out is to see whether it is helping those who are now 
Out of school. Your assistance in filling out the enclosed blank is most 
portant and will be greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
The Survey Committee 
Algonac (Michigan) Senior High School 


Ps. Why not get this off your mind by filling it out right now? 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF FORMER PUPILS 


What year did you leave— High School? 


Mr. Present 
Name Mrs Address. 
Miss 
Married 
Gis e = aee a 
Married girls write maiden name here City State 
Phone- 


Date this is filled in 


1. What is your present employment status? 
aE mployed for wages, full time 
b._—Employed for wages, part time 


c Unemployed and seeking work 
d In Armed Forces 

e Housewife 

f In school full time 


Give name and location of school now in. 


Name of School Location 
How long after leaving high school did you enter this school? ___— 


2. If you are employed, give: 


a. Name of employer ne oan 
Diy Business: ob produc = E 


c. Kind of work you do: (Describe) 


(1) Executive 

(2) ErOfessiona) p —————— a 
3) Managerial 

(4)—— Skilled labor 

(5) Cienci men N E n a e 

(6) Common labor 


(7) Other ; 
d. How long a period of time elapsed between the end of your high- 
school education and your first job? 
(1) o to 3 months 
(2) _—-4 to 6 months 
(3) ——22 to 18 months 
) 


Months 
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3. 


lo, 


How did you obtain your first position after leaving high school? 
a. Through family or friend 


b.. Public employment agency 
Where located?. 
c. Private employment agency 


d.— Newspaper advertisement 
e Through the school 
What person in school? 


. List the jobs you have held since leaving school. 


Employer Kind of Work Length of Employment 


- To what extent is your present job like the type of work you thought 


you would follow when you left school? . 

a. Didn’t have any definite ideas about this work while in high 
school 

Not related at all 

Is somewhat related 

Closely related, but not what I expected 

Exactly the kind of a job I thought I would get 


b 
c 
d 
e 


» What is the relation of your high-school training to your present job? 


a. No relation at all 
b.—_Gave me a general background 


¢.—__Gave me specific preparation 


© What high-school subjects have been most helpful to you in your 


Present job? 


+ What high-school subjects have been least helpful to you in your 


Present job? 


* What subjects do you think would have been helpful to you that 


Were not offered in high school? 
__ eee ae T E eee 


How well satisfied are you with your present job? 
a Very dissatisfied 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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b.———Somewhat dissatisfied 
c.___Indifferent 

d. Reasonably well satisfied 
E Highly satisfied 


To what extent has the counseling received in school been helpful 
to you? (Counseling here means help by counselors, teachers, oT 
principal with educational, vocational, social, and personal problems.) 


a Didn’t receive any counseling in high school 
b. The counseling I received wasn’t helpful 
c. Counseling helped very little 


d.— Helped some 
e Extremely helpful 


To what extent do you feel a high school should attempt to help 
its pupils solve their educational, vocational, personal, and social 
problems? 


a. None Cs 
b. Very little d. 


Some e 


Much 


How much help did you receive in school in choosing and plannmg 
for an occupation? 

a None c. Some œ. 
b. Very little d Much 


To what extent do you think your high school should provide coun- 
seling for pupils who have left school and are now employed oT 
obtaining further education? 

a. None c. 
b. Very little d 


Very much 


Very much 


Some (7 
Much 


If you are employed outside of the community in which you attended 
high school give your reason for leaving. 

a. No opportunities in what I wanted to do 

b. Left because my family moved away 

c._—Didn’t like the community 

d. Wanted to live where I now am 

e. Other reason: 


If you attended college after graduation from high school, which of 
your high-school experiences do you feel were most helpful? 
a— College preparatory courses 


Very much 


b. Extra-class activities (band, athletics, dramatics, etc.) 
c. Learning to get along with others 
d. Counseling by faculty members 
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VI: 


18. 


1g. 


20. 


CF Personal associations with certain teachers 


2 Other. 


If you attended school after leaving high school, give the following 
information. 
How long did you go?. 


Months 
Degree or diploma received: 
College. 
Trade school 
Business school 
Adult evening school. 
‘Correspondence: eoursé——_—_—___ —— 
Employer’s training program 
Other. 
Do you think the high school should have provided the kind of 
further training you have taken since leaving school? Yes — 


No P 


List the social, civic, religious, and other similar organizations to 
which you now belong. Indicate any offices you hold or have held 
in these. : 


List your present hobby or hobbies. 


If you have any other suggestions which you think would improve our 
high-school program, indicate them below or on another sheet of 
Paper. 


se O 
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A GUIDANCE SERVICES EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT 


The two sets of questions, one for pupils and one for teachers, were 
developed and used by Arnold W. Embree, Guidance Consultant for 
the St. Clair River Area schools, which includes Algonac, Marine City, 
Marysville, and St. Clair, Michigan. Embree points out that in using 
a questionnaire of the kind submitted to pupils it should be noted that 
while pupils may indicate that they did or did not receive counseling 
or related help, the question of how much or how little help they 
received is not answered. The pupil questionnaire follows: 


1. Do you know who your counselor is? 
(1) No one has told me who my counselor is, (2) Know my coun- 
selor by name only, (3) Got acquainted with my counsclor through 
an interview, (4) Comments. 
2. Would you prefer a man or a woman counselor? 
(1) Man, (2) Woman, (3) Either, (4) Comments 
- Do you feel that the counselor is interested and understands you 
and your problem? 
(1) Has shown no interest in me, (2) Has shown some interest, (3) 
Has shown much interest, (4) Might be interested if we were 
acquainted, (5) Comments. > 
4. With which of the following people would you feel free to discuss 
a personal matter? 
(1) Counselor, (2) Teachers, (3) Principal or Superintendent, (4) 
Other. 
5. Do you know how counselors are supposed to help you? 
(1) Know nothing about it, (2) Know little about it, (3) Under 
stand how they can help me, (4) Comments. s 
6. Have you ever wanted information and help in learning more about 
your own abilities, interests, intelligence, personality, and achieve- 
ments? 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. “or 
7. Has anyone here at school talked to you about your abilities, in- 
terests, intelligence, personality, and achievement? 
(2) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. = 
8. Have you ever wanted information and help in selecting a vocation 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 


w 


J b 
a) « D h —_* 


ee ., 
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Q. 


10. 


11 


12. 


l4. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. H 


20, 


Would you like more information about a job or occupation in which 
you think you have an interest? 

(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 

Have you obtained any materials or information here at school re- 
garding occupations or jobs? 

(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 

Do you feel that it is important to make definite plans for further 
schooling or employment before graduation? 

(17 Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 

Has anyone given you help in planning your school courses other than 
on the day you registered or signed up for classes in a homeroom or 
class period? 

(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 


. Have you ever wanted information or help in selecting extracurricular 


activities (such as clubs, athletics, etc.) which would be best for you. 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 
Have you secured any information from anyone here at school about 
colleges, trade schools, business schools, or other type of school you 
might attend after high-school graduation? 
1() Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 
Would you be willing to provide the school with information (about 
jobs, school you may be attending, etc.) after graduation if you were 
tequested to do so? 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 
Have you made any definite plans for further schooling or employ- 
ment after graduation? 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 
Does your school obtain information from former students (drop-outs 
and graduates) concerning their places of employment or schooling? 
(Some schools send questionnaires to former students about jobs, 
schools they are attending, type of training they are getting, etc.) 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Don’t know, (4) Comments. 

ave you ever wanted information or help in getting along with your 
tiends, family, teachers, employers—even yourself? 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 
ave you ever received any information or help from anyone here 
at school on how to get along with your friends, family, teachers, 
employers, or yourself? 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 

ould you like to have information or help after graduation or after 
faving school in getting a job? 
(2) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 
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21. Would you like to have information or help after graduation in 


selecting the college or trade school best suited to you? 
(1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Comments. 


While the above questions were submitted to pupils in the form of 
a questionnaire, the following questions were asked of teachers through 
a controlled interview. Teachers were requested to make the one 
comment in response to each question which best represented their 
viewpoint and feelings about it. 


TEACHER OPINIONS OF THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM (SECONDARY) 


1. What are your feelings about the guidance program? 

2. What do you believe are the functions of the guidance program? 

3. As you see it, what is the counselor’s job? 

4. What do you believe your function in the guidance program to be? 

5- What benefits do you feel you have derived from the guidance p10- 
gram as it now operates? 

6. Do you feel that the counsclors know the students well? In your 
opinion, do they have good working relationships with students? Do 
you think the students feel free to go to the counsclors to discuss 
their personal plans and difficulties? 

7. Have you referred any students to the counselor for assistance? 

8. Has the counselor made available to you any materials for use 1 


your class work? What type of materials? 
g. Do you find the information which is in the cumulative record tO 
be helpful to you? 
10. Do you think the school testing program is worth while? 
a. Have any of the test scores helped you? 
b. How have the test scores helped you? 
c. How often would you estimate that you make use of the test data? 
11. Are you acquainted with the occupational and educational informa- 
tion files? 
How, in your opinion, could the guidance program be improved? 
Have you had any courses in the field of guidance? Have you attended 
any workshops or meetings devoted to a discussion of guidance 


12. 


13. 


services? 
The questions asked of elementary teachers were essentially the 
s those asked of secondary-school teachers. 
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